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CHAPTEE I. 



Ok a bright Spring morning, toward the close of 
Mav, 1778, an old man was sitting under the shade of 
a wide-spreading tree in the retired part of a garden, the 
pathways of which were lost amid the mingling thickets. 

On the grass at his feet lay a small heap of plants 
and flowers ; he took them up one by one, dissected them 
with his botanical knife, and then threw them aside into 
his hat. 

His dress was neat, but old-fashioned and worn ; his 
expression, though haggard and wasted, still bore the 
/y impress of an ardent mind. After a while his thoughts 
appeared no longer interested in his occupation — one 
flower alone he retained in his hand — looking upon it 
with an intent gaze, yet evidently without observing it. 

Suddenly, as if perceiving and recognising it, a strange 
smile passed over his countenance. The flower was one 
of those species of Marguerites, or daisies, which lovers 
are wont to consult — incredulous if the decision be 
adverse, credulous and elated if propitious. 

He looked upon it with a bitter smile, which told not 
only of blasted hopes for the future, but of keen up- 
braidings at the retrospect of a guilty and ignoble past. 

His hand trembled — the defenceless flower seemed to 
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crave his forbearance, pleading that her virgin candour 
could not answer the interrogations of a corrupt heart. 
Twice already had he seized the petals — and twice with- 
drawn his fingers as in remorse. 

But fancy, more powerful than remorse, gradually 
gave him the daring and almost the privileges of virtue. 
A more complacent smile played upon his lips — a 
soothing ideal floated before him, and the flower, as if 
regaining her confidence in this purer atmosphere, seemed 
willing to yield herself a ready oracle to his inquiries. 

He ventured to address his interrogatories — and, as 
if at length realising the magic ideal which was to be 
the object of his question, he muttered, " She loves me 
— a little — much." His heart began to dilate, and his 
eyes sparkled with joy. 

Ten or twelve petals dropped in quick succession ; he 
was approaching the last ; he plucked them eagerly, 
impatiently, hurriedly — " a little — ^much — ^passionately ! " 

It was the last—his bright vision was suddenly 
broken : for scarcely had he pronounced the word which 
was to decide his fate, when a shrill, discordant voice 
resounded from a distant part of the garden — " Where 
are you ? I say, where is he — ^where has he been hiding 
himself?" 

The old man started and listened ; he made no reply, 
as if unwilling to believe that he might be addressed 
in so rude a tone. The call, however, was repeated — 
"Are you deaf? Why don't you answer?" Heaving 
a deep sigh, he replied quietly — " Here, my good Mend, 
here." 

" Here, indeed ! And pray where is here ? " retorted 
the same coarse voice. " You are wanted — a strange 
gentleman asks to see you." 

" Did I not tell you expressly that I will not see any 
one ? Desire him to leave his message. I will not see 
any one ! " 

" Very likely indeed ! " rejoined the female. " He 
says he has brought a letter for you from Madame la 
Mar^chale ! " 

" Well, he may leave it." 
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" She told him not to give it to any one but your- 
self.'' ^ 

He was silent, and lost in thought. 
' " Are you coming or not ? " cried the woman. 

" Tes," was the tart reply ; but he stirred not. 

The woman once and again reiterated the question, 
while he continued to answer quietly, " Tes, yes, I am 
coming ;" yet still he did not move from his seat. Wearied 
and irritated by his indifference, she at length left him, 
scolding and muttering to herself. 

That woman with the coarse, shrill voice was Therese 
Levasseur — the old man on the bench beneath the 
tree was her husband, the far-famed Jean Jacques 
Bousseau. 



CHAPTEE II. 



DuBiN a the last few moments a third party had been 
witness of the scene. It was the person whom Tb^rese 
.had announced as the " strange gentleman." She could 
perceive, from his hurried manner and extreme agitation, 
that he was impatient for his interview with the great 

Philosopher, and anxious to hasten the auspicious moment. 
Qstead of waiting, as she had desired him, he followed 
her into the garden, and accidentally took the very path 
that led to Eousseau's retreat. 

The stranger was about twenty-five years of age ; his 
figure tall and finely proportioned, his countenance hand- 
some, but care-worn ; yet the severity of his brow plainly 
indicated that this was the result neither of dissipation 
nor folly, but of a deep-seated mental conflict. 

While riveted to the spot, he had watched, with 
interest and almost reverential curiosity, the little drama 
enacted between Eousseau and the humble flower. His 
admiration seized only the poetry of the scene. He 
rejoiced in having found this " lover of nature " absorbed 
in her beauties, and the soul of the great Bousseau 
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entering, with chUdish simplicity, into the spirit of the 
flower. And when the spell was broken by the shrill, 
sharp voice of Therese, his vexation was at least equal 
to that of Jean Jacques. '^ Alas ! alas ! '* he thought, 
" is that the voice to which the author of * Julie ' is con- 
strained to listen ? and are his poetic visions marred by 
such coarse realities? A very Megara in his little 
paradise ! '* 

But the Megara vanished, and the stranger gradually 
recovered his first impressions. He was now standing at 
the very threshold of the sanctuary, having neither the 
courage to advance nor to retire. He was luarmed at his 
temerity, yet each moment made the avowal of it more 
difficult. After thus watching him, how could he face a 
man known to be so suspicious, so prompt to censure 
even those who were undeserving of blame. His only 
hope was that Eousseau might rise without perceiving 
him, and proceed to the house by another path. 

But Eousseau rose not, his visitor had evidently been 
forgotten ; he had thrown down the leafless floweret 
which fell almost at the feet of the unobserved spectator. 

At first the active energy of Bousseau's thoughts was 
perceptible only by the slight agitation of his features, 
and especially by the movements . of his lips : after a 
while he began speaking to himself in an under tone, 
questioning and making replies, till his words gradually 
became intelligible. Strange indeed was the farce carried 
on between the fictitious and the real man, between the 
masque, and the countenance which it concealed; — he 
always acted a double part, so that he could scarcelv 
-distinguish between truth and falsehood, and though 
folly aware of his specious pretexts he would dally with 
a lie, till he believed it to be truth. 

It was in sooth a curious dialogue between the duper 
and the dupe; and had our auditor himself been any- 
thing but a dupe, it would have solved many a hidden 
mystery. 

Thus he would have discovered the mortification of 
Bousseau at having missed the object of his seclusion 
from the world ; he had fied from his fellow-men in the 
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hope of stimulating tlieir entliusiasm, but he seemed on 
the contrary to be almost forgotten by them. True, 
they stiU read his works, and he could boast of devoted 
admirers, but the prestige of his personal presence was 
gone ; he felt that he was in the shade, and this obscurity, 
which he invested with all the ^clat of a voluntary act, 
nevertheless occasioned him the most acute vexation 
and disappointment. 

On the other hand,, the more this retirement annoyed 
him, the more obstinately did he resist every effort to 
draw him from it. He not only refused to let men have 
the gratification of seeing that he needed them, but he 
even tried to persuade himself, that, cost him what it 
might, he was heroic in rejecting their preferred homage. 
On this one point, therefore, his conduct and his writings 
were agreed ; — how little do they harmonise upon most 
others ! — 

But the effort which he made was harsh and unnatural, 
and as might have been expected, produced a detrimental 
and enervating effect, both upon his mental and phy- 
sical energies. Virtue, thus misunderstood, so far trom 
being commendable is highly reprehensible; it is either the 
proof of a diseased brain, or it is the virtue, or more' 
properly speaking, the petulance of a spoilt child, and 
not that of a man. When Madame d'Epinay called 
SouBsean a ''moral dwarf upon stilts," she doubtless 
uttered a far deeper truth than she intended ; she defined 
the system as well as the man. 

Bousseau now drew from his pocket a few leaves of 
the secret journals styled " Ifbuvelles a la main, *'where 
those things were registered, day by day, which the cen- 
sorship would not permit to be published. 

Por the last three months these " Secret journals," as 
well as the public papers, teemed with only one topic : — 
The sojourn of Voltau^ in the city of Paris, after an exile 
of thirty years ; every word, every step, every act was an 
event, and as such deemed worthy of historical record. 

And now Bousseau read, again and again, the details of 
this great stir, which he placed in painful contrast with 
the solitude of his present seclusion. The epigrams ever 
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and anon flung at the patriarcli bj the anonymous nam- • 
tors afforded him no consolation, indeed he appeared' 
not to understand them; one theme, and one alone 
occupied his mind ; he saw only, what was in truth the - 
case, the immense fascination exercised by the man of 
Pemey over the generation which he himself had fashioned 
from his distant retreat. Events soon proved that Bousseau 
was more potent than even Voltaire ; he was so in truth 
already, but neither he, nor others, were as yet aware of 
the fact. 

Sousseau now began reading in an audible voice : — 

" On Monday M. de Voltaire drove in his carriage to^ 
the academy ; it is a most splendid equipage ; the body 
was a deep azure studded with golden stars. A wit said 
it was the carriage of M. de TEmpir^e, in the Comedy of 
Piron.***" 

Eousseau paused; and with the pettishness of a child* 
cried out: "His carriage! his carriage! I, too, might 
have kept my carriages, had I known how to flatter the* 
great!" 

His auditor was astonished. 

Eousseau continued : " The academy preceded him in- 
a body ; but none of the ecclesiastics were present except 
the Abbes Millot and de * Boismont. M. de Voltaire 
wore a full suit of purple velvet embroidered with gold, 
and wrought stockings with silver clocks. He was enve- 
loped in a magnificent sable mantle, covered with rich 
crimson velvet, the gifb of the Empress Catharine. A 
peruque " a la Louis XIV." of brown unpowdered hair 
almost concealed his cheeks, and nothing was seen save 
his brilliant eyes.* * * " 

And ErOusseau again paused. He had himself fine 
eyes, but he was jealous of this allusion to the sparkling 
eyes of his great rival. 

" They conducted him to the director's chair, which 
they begged him to take ; his portrait was hung over his 
fauteuil. The company, instead of resorting to the usual 
custom of drawing lots, nominated him by acclamation 
director for the trimestoe of April. He was perfectly 
brilliant." 
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^. On leaying the academy he proceeded in his splendid 
equipage to the French theatre. The Savoyards, the 
apple-dealers, in fact all the canaille of the place were 
waiting for him in the Cour des Princes,* all crying and 
shouting Vive Voltaire ! till their throats were dry. The 
carriage was still going on, when the crowd hung upon 
the wheels, upon the imperial — everywhere in short, and 
when M. de Voltaire alighted he was well nigh stifled. 
On entering the theatre he was surrounded by a more 
elegant throng: the ladies especially flocked around 
him ; some touched his clothes, others plucked a few 
hairs from his rich furs. The Duke de Chartres, who 
dared not approach him for fear of offending the King, 
was BO restless that he could not remain in his place.* * * *' 

*' M, de Voltaire was to occupy the box assigned to the 
gentlemen of the bedchamber, opposite to that of the 
Count d'Artois. Madame de Villette and Madame Denis 
were already seated ; the pifc was in an ecstasy, and when 
the great poet appeared, the acclamations were unbounded, 
till he had taken his place among the ladies. And now 
the cry resounded * the Crown ! the Crown ! ' and the 
ComecQan Brizard stepped forward to place it upon his 
head. But Voltaire, taking it 05", wanted to give it to 
Belle et Bonne,'* f She however resisted, when the Prince 
de Beauvau seized the laurel and placed it upon the head 
of Sophocles, who was no longer able to refuse. A 
general smile, however, was excited by the display of this 
laurel crown upon so huge a peruque and so small a 
visage." 

But Eousseau smiled not ; nay, rather as he con- 
tinued reading he grew more and more serious. .The 
remarks subjoined by the journalist on the extreme 
weakness of the piece acted, Irene, afforded him as little 
consolation as the pleasantries upon the author. He 
knew that posterity would not judge Voltaire by the 
productions of his old age. The details of his corona- 
tion upon the stage, of his reception and return, these 
were the facts which sunk into his heart. Dazzled, 

* The French Play was at the Tuileries. f Madame de Villette. 
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Btnpified, he straggled with these images, as if laboihr- 
ing under an oppressive dream. 

The stranger, somewhat recovered, began to com- 
prehend that the love of nature was not the sole 
inducement which had led Bousseau into the little 
desert of Ermenonville— far, far from Paris and from 
Voltaire. 



CHAPTER III. 



BoFSSEATT was a complete magician. When he had 
finished reading the journal, he drew from his pocket 
a handful of other papers, of all sorts and sizes, covers 
of old letters, and playing-cards ; all were closely 
covered with a small, neat handwriting, either in ink 
or pencil. It was the rough copy of the Beveries 
which were generally printed at the end of the Con- 
fessions, Some of these singular MSS. are now in the 
Neuchfi,tel Library. 

Bousseau was in the habit of carrying them about 
with him, and of noting down the vivid ideas that 
passed rapidly through his brilliant imagination. Now, 
nowever, his mind was soured by solitude and disap- 
pointment, and he had a morbid pleasure in conning over 
these old scraps for the purpose of keeping open the 
wounds that rankled in his breast, or of stirring up 
his old grievances. When he had Worked himself up 
into no very amiable humour by this panacea, he 
would sit down and write some ideal vision of solitude 
and man's ingratitude, ever turning his old stock into a 
source of fresh disquietude. 

He was, therefore, quite in the mx)od to-day for 
drawing a picture of his fancied desertion, and placing 
it in bvely contrast with the tableau of the splendid 
triumphs of Yoltaire. Accordingly, he took up nis first 
SSverie, which is both the exordium and the intro- 
ion to the others, and read, in an under tone : 
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- ''Behold me, standing alone in the world; without 
brother, or relative, or mend, or any society except my 
own. This doom has been inflicted upon me— the 
most sociable, the most loving, of human beings — by the 
unanimous award of my contemporaries ! In the re- 
finement of their hatred, they carefully searched out the 
very torture that might prove most cruel to my sensitive 
mind — they have violently snapped asunder every tie 
that bound me to them 1 " 

At these words the stranger was again spell-bound. 
His honest heart was ensnared by this insidious elo- 
quence, in which falsehood usurped the semblance of 
truth. He was on the point of throwing himself at the 
feet of Eousseau, and of exclaiming, " You are not alone ! 
You have friends, brothers — nay, thousands of hearts, 
which would warmly respond to the aspirations of yours ! " 
But he restrained himself, and listened with breathless 
attention while Eousseau continued reading : 

'' I would have loved mankind in spite of themselves, 
and to the very end of my life will they be entwined 
round my heart. But, alas! they are now to me as 
strangers ; unknown ; they have no further hold on me,^ 
because they would have it so. . . . Fifteen years and more 
have I been in this strange position: it seems like a 
dream ; I cannot realise it. . . How could I have antici- 
pated the destiny that awaited me : that a man so full of 
love and affection should become what I am ! Shunned 
by my fellow-men as a monster, a poisoner, an assassin — 
the horror of the human race, the sport of the canaille ! " 

As Bousseau thus worked himself up into a state of 
excitement, his auditor grew more cool and collected. 
His dear, calm judgment told him that imaginary suf- 
ferings alone find vent in exaggeration ; but that genuine 
griefs and real sorrows are expressed in natural language 
that flows from the heart. He began to understand the 
morbid sorrows of the philosopher, and asked himself, 
"When hadBousseau ever been the sport of the canaille ? " 
He could scarcely comprehend how imagination could 
take such a flight. But Bousseau continued : 

" That the only salutation offered me by the passers 
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by is to spifc upon me ; that a whole generation, as if by 
one consent, amuses itself in burying me alive f * * * " 

The stranger's enthusiasm for the great philosopher 
— ^for the melancholy Jean Jacques — was succeeded by 
disguct ; the more so because Eousseau, while thus work- 
ing himself up and reading with great vehemence, paused 
every now and then to correct his MSS., and make 
certain phrases more ridiculously energetic. 

A curious paragraph, very characteristic of himself,- 
was one he afterwards subjoined : 

" I am doing the same as Montaigne ; but my object 
is diametrically opposed to his; he wrote his JEssais 
only for others, whereas I write my Reveries only 
for myself." 

Such was the habitual contradiction between Eousseau 
and his pen, that at the very moment he abjured all 
pretensions to authorship, the author would completely 
reappear. He accordingly now went over this first 
Reverie from beginning to end, retouched it in many 
places, and making it what it is — a masterpiece; u 
indeed, that can be a masterpiece which is devoid of 
truth. 

Then, as if to steel himself against all possibility of 
being sincere, and all remorse for his former want 
of sincerity, he passed on to his fourth Reverie — ^that 
other strange masterpiece, which he needed only to 
sign "Escobar" in order intensely to exasperate all 
the fools who admire it. Here it is that Eousseau 
explains how he had arranged with himself "to lie," 
while he remained the friend of truth, in order to 
maintain his proud motto "Yitam impendere vero," 
by violating it whenever he found occasion to do so, 
Here it is that he tells us that his first impulse in- 
variably was to lie, his second to hide the lie ; all the 
while, be it understood, considering himself as the most 
frank of men, and calling those monsters who were not 
of this opinion. His promise to give a detail of his tur- 
pitudes, and his challenge to any who would venture to 
say he had outdone him, is only one of the fractions of the 
strange system laid bare attheopeningof the" Confessions." 
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But these " Confessions" were at this time known only 
to the favoured few, and our young visitor was not 
acquainted with them. 

He, in fact, could hardly believe what he heard. The 
disenchantment was so complete, so violent, tliat he 
would have given worlds to nave torn himself from the 
spot and fled, not from discretion, but in the fond hope 
of retaining a glimmering spark of the bright illusion 
which was even yet dear to his heart. But he was 
condemned to lose all: and the disclosures made by 
Bousseau, respecting not his youthful follies, but his 
crimes against social life, completely broke the charm, 
and when Eousseau afterwards returned to the house 
and inquired for the strange gentleman, he could not 
be found either in the garden or in the park, nor had 
he lefb the letter fi'om La Mar6chale, of which he had 
been the bearer. 



CHAPTEE lY. 



"We will quit Ermenonville for a while, and endeavour 
to rejoin the stranger at Paris. 

^ "We have portrayed elsewhere the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and the triumphs of philosophy, with 
the faults and vices of its enemies and its friends. 

At the commencement of the last quarter of that 
century, French society had apparently undergone 
but few outward changes; except that fashions ever 
changing, ever new, succeeded each other with impetuous 
frivolity ; but if the surface was comparatively calm, the 
under-current was all the more rapid, and the internal 
work had been making immense progress ; both the good 
and the bad, in the old regime, were equally ripe for the 
factitious which was now advancing with hurried pace. 

Beligious strife had lost much of its ancient 
asperity. Not that men were really more favourable 
to religion ; but, while some had learnt from Eousseau 
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not to attack it, save with certain forms of respect, 
others considered it so completely dead, that it was 
not worth while to make an onslaught. The pleasantries 
of Voltaire raised their wonted laugh, but the privilege 
of sneering at religion seemed hj general consent to be 
vested in him alone ; and sometimes he was even accused 
of repeating the same thing too often. The fashionables 
stood aloof from it, as m>m a worn-out mode, fit only 
for the canaille and religious pedants. " People who 
go declaiming against mysteries and dogmas,'^ writes 
Mercier,* " are no better than a set of stupid schoolboys, 
who have their eyes and ears closed to what is going on 
in these days. Only barbers' apprentices make jokes 
about the mass ; let those say it who like, let those hear 
it who like, but speak no more of the matter! " 

The political strife, on the contrary, was lively and 
impetuous ; it was encountered under every form, grave 
or g8.y, and sometimes both combined; nay, the very 
fashions were invested with some political title, and had 
their significance, and the ^^ coiffwre aux insurgents,^* 
displayed by many a fair lady, was assuredly not with- 
out its influence upon the movement which Louis XYI. 
was speedily obliged to follow, by assisting the Ame- 
ricans to throw oflP their allegiance to England. "We 
may perhaps even be wrong in calling this a staife; 
the strife properly so called did not commence till the 
Bevolution, nor even then, till it had assumed its spoli- 
ating and sanguinary form. While the debateable land 
was confined to the domain of ideas, all were of one mind, 
and those who had applauded a change were foremost in 
speaking of it, as of an inevitable, necessary, and joyful 
event. Great and small, high and low, all were devoid 
of that experience which cannot be gained from books, 
and without which, in politics, the most able move is but 
folly. The popular murmurs, which were justified by 
glaring abuses, were vented with equal virulence on in- 
significant, nay imaginary evils ; the government Was 
accused of tyranny, not only for the slight semblance of 
absolutism which it still retained, but for the simple 
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exercise of those rights, which a goyemment cannot 
resign without ceasing to exist. The government, on 
the other hand, had no clearly defined notion of the 
relative importance of the things which should he main- 
tained or which should be abolished ; it ofben displayed 
great weakness in important business, and childish ob- 
stinacy in the most petty trifles, losing, for some paltry 
rattle, the popularity which it had acquired at an 
immense sacrifice. Every question had been mooted, but 
none really settled ; nay, some were left more obscure 
than they were found. After the immense number of 
books which had been written, France considered that 
her education was perfectly finished ; events, however, 
proved that she was still learning her alphabet. 

Meanwhile, she had all the assurance of unconscioufl 
ignorance. She was as proud of her literature as some 
men are of libraries in splendid bindings, or of rare and 
expensive editions. She read, it is true, and that a good 
deal, but so superficially as neither to profit by the 
truths, nor to discover the errors of that literature. 

The tone of French letters at that day contri- 
buted still further to develop this pride; for modest 
reserve and sound philosophical inquiry were perhaps 
more rare in this age than they are at present. Doubt- 
ful questions and disputed points were not likely to 
be cleared up at this dangerous period, when every 
one imagined that he understood them, and had a right 
to reason and pass decided judgment upon them. Mon- 
tesquieu and Eousseau furnished the very words and 
formularies ; the former seduced by his dryness, the latter 
by his unction ; the one, it was said, had the sang froid 
of conviction, the other the energy of decision. On 
questions of sublime theory men considered themselves 
infallible with Eousseau, for here mind needed the fervour 
of the heart ; on questions of history and of fact Mon- 
tesquieu was the oracle ; they allowed that something 
was wanting both in the one and the other, but this 
was all the more reason for fancying themselves infallible 
with both ; and their self-love was gratified by completing 
both, by remodelling the one from the other. The 
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saloons boasted of having lost their ancient frivolity ; 
they had only transferred it to questions of a more 
serious character. 

The great social inanity which prevailed, had thus in 
good earnest assumed the semblance of beipg occupied. 
Voltaire laughed in his sleeve ; but he had the laugh all to 
himself, for in this department he was considered quite 
out of date ; because loudly as he had called for ameliora- 
tions and reforms, he conceived that this work devolved 
solely upon princes ; upon rulers enlightened by philo- 
sophy and reason, and become the sincere friends oi their 
people ; but to call the nation itself to deliberate upon 
-its own affairs, this was a thing he had never dreamt of ; 
nay, he even considered that the Parliaments were too 
numerous and too full. 

The nation, however, did deliberate, and while wait- 
ing for better or for worse, it deliberated not in the Par- 
liament only, but in every public and private reunion 
and saloon. An Englishman might even have fancied him- 
self in England, though he might perchance have ventured 
the enquiry, " where is the Upper House ? " For even 
at Court, he would only meet with men whom he would 
take for the democrats of the House of Commons. 
Everywhere he would hear of the rights of man ; every- 
where the theory of original equality ; everywhere 
he found Rousseau. 

A few of the higher nobility, however, tried to pre- 
serve the reminiscences of bye-gone days in their 
saloons. Madame Greoffrin was dead ; Madame Deffand 
retained only a small number of the faithful few. All 
the wit and intelligence of French society were now 
found in the saloons of the Princesse de Beauvau, the 
Duchesse de Qrammont, the Duchesse d'Anville, the 
Comtesse de Tesse, the Comtesse de S6gur, Madame de 
OBeauhamais, and Madame de Montesson.* 

Nor must we forget, above all, the Duchesse de 
Luxembourg, widow of the Marshal of this name. 
She had this advantage above the other ladies, that she 

* Married to the Duke d'Orleans. 
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was the patroness and tlie confidante of Bousseau. 
This, independently of tlie prerogatives of her name, 
opulence and mind, was quite sufficient to give her 
a popularity which she was far from despising. She, 
however, by no means participated in all Rousseau's 
ideas. She felt their emptiness and their danger; and 
if occasion called for it, would warmly refute the friends 
of her friend. But fascination, the force of habit, and 
perhaps also certain moral affinities, kept this great 
lady under the domination of the philosopher. Previous 
to her marriage to the Duke de Luxembourg, she was 
Madame de Boufflers, and had made this name famous in 
the festive annals of the Eegency. The extravagances 
of her youth gave ample rise to the surmise that she 
had enjoyed more than many others, certain pages and 
certain systems of Eousseau. "She has been very 
pretty," wrote "Walpole, in 1765, "given up to 
pleasure, and very malicious. Her beauty is gone — 
she has no more lovers, and is afraid of the devil. This 
has softened her character and made her more agreeable ; 
she has plenty of mind and good manners. But, to see her 
incessant agitation, one would be tempted to believe that 
she had signed a compact with the Evil One, and that she 
was expecting to carry it out in a week's time." We 
know not how far this may have been true in 1765 — 
for Walpole' s pen is terrific — but in 1778 Madame de 
Luxembourg was very much respected, and was, in fine, 
a good woman. 



CHAPTEE V. 



The day we had a peep at Rousseau at Ermenonville, 
the Duchesse de Luxembourg had a party of intimate 
friends at her house. An affair of great importance 
was going forward : " Lea Confessions " were to be 
read. 

" I. have heard," says Watelet, " of a cook of the 
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Begent, wlio one morning resolved to take his old sHp- 
pers and make them into a ragout, which the whole Court 
should pronounce delicious ; and this is pretty nearly the 
case with the Confessions of Jean Jacques." 

This ragout which Eousseau served to the depraved 
appetite of his age, was pronounced delicious ! These 
Confessions, of which the first part was not published till 
1780, and the second in 1783, were, as we have said, 
known to onlj a select few ; but these few repeated the 
marvellous tales, which thus spread far and wide. Even 
if the attractions of curiosity had been less than they 
really were, all were ambitious of the honour of, being 
ranked among the confidants of Eousseau — " the melan- 
choly Jean Jacques," the incomparable recluse of Ermen- 
onville. 

Bousseau had besides managed to arouse every source 
of interest. One of the elite, Dusaulx, has left some 
curious details on this subject. 

" It was by no means an unimportant affair," says he,* 
'^ to make out the list of those whom he would admit to 
the privilege of this first reading. * You wish it,' said 
Eousseau ; ' very well. Let us make out this list, and 

Elace vour name at the head.' I proposed several cele- 
rated personages ; but he rejected them, saying, * I give 
you notice that I shall not admit more than eight persons 
to this first reading, including myself. I exclude from it, 
without exception, all my old acquaintances ; I want new 
ones * * * 

" The list was made out. Dorat Pezay, Barbier de 
Neuville, Lemierre, &c., were inscribed in it. 

*'At six o'clock in the morning all the 61ite were 
assembled at the rendezvous at M. Pezay, Bousseau him- 
self having arrived first. This sitting, probably the 
longest literary feast ever given, lasted seventeen hours, 
and was interrupted only by two hurried repasts. During 
the whole of this reading the voice of Bousseau failed not 
for a single moment ; and the attention of his auditors 
was kept up to the last. We were so well pleased to be 

* " De mes Rapports ayec J. J. Bousseau." 
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{here, with the eyes of all aspirants to that honour fixed 
upon us, that we determined not to lose a word, in order 
that we might afterwards have the pleasure of speaking 
to them of it. We were all eye, all ear ; we applauded, 
we clapped our hands at every line. It must he acknow- 
ledged that although these Confessions were more than 
indiscreet, they nevertheless abounded with passages of 
ravishing beauty." 

A few sittings of this kind were quite sufficient to 
arouse universal curiosity, and carry it to the highest 
pitch, stimulated as it was by the terror of those who 
knew that their names were brought forward in this fiery 
ordeal. " The mere announcement of the Confessions,'* 
says Dusaulx again, *^ caused immense sensation. Kings, 
princes, nobles, all the world ran after them ; some to 
see how they were there handled, others to prove their in- 
terest for Jean Jacques ; the greater number to gratify 
malign curiosity. The King of Sweden did not obtain 
a copy of this strange MS. till very late, and then 
through the intervention of Eulhiere." 

In 1778 several copies were in circulation, and one of 
these was, as we have seen, in the hands of Madame de 
Luxembourg. The report was soon spread that it was 
about to be printed ; and this would doubtless have 
been verified, had not the Lieutenant of Police, M. 
Lenoir, one of the few men of the dav who abhorred 
scandal, given the author notice, that if he attempted 
to publish Les Confessions the term of tacit toleration 
towards him would immediately expire.* These menaces, 
it is said, were one of the chief causes of his flight to 
Brmenonville. He trembled lest they should be pub- 
lished in spite of him, while he no doubt secretly desired 
it. "Jean Jacques," said Voltaire, "would not mind 
being hanged, provided his name were inscribed on the 
gallows." Notoriety was his idol. 

Zes Confessions were not published ; but a &esh attrac- 
tion, that of forbidden finiit, was now added to the many 
others with which they were already invested. The 

* The decree for personal arrest issued in 1762 still existed. 
VOL. I. 
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haut'ton, it is true, affected to cry tliem down, and to 
appear highly indignant at the man who dared present to 
his contemporaries and to posterity the recital of such a 
life. The words of Watelet were in every mouth, hut the 
appetite of the guests who partook of the ragout, was 
more and more stimulated. 

Madame de Luxemboui^ considered it expedient to 
make a selection from among the visitors who fre- 
quented her saloons ; though doubtless all, with one or 
two exceptions, would gladly have joined the party ; but 
independently of these, there were several prelates, who 
would certainly not ventiu*e to attend. She deemed it 
most prudent to avoid eclat and an open defiance of 
M. Lenoir. Whatever might be Eousseau s taste for mar- 
tyrdom, his friends were by no means anxious to expose 
mm to it. 

Ten persons only, therefore, including Madame, were 
to assemble in the private saloon of Luxembourg House. 
These were the Prince de Beauvau, Member of the 
French Academy, Commandant of Lauguedoc, the friend 
of Voltaire and of Eousseau. For however great the 
hatred which subsisted between these rival coryphceans, 
their disciples included them in one and the same affec- 
tion as workmen of a kindred craft : and their disciples 
were right. 

Secondly the Comte de Tressan, author of a terse 
poem on the Duchesse de Luxembourg ; but this poem 
was half-a-century old, and the offended lady — if, indeed, 
she was offended — remembered no more than the two 
first lines : 

" Quand Boufflers paru k la Cour, 
On crut voir la mdre d' amour." 

Thirdly, the Marquis de Chastellux, a man of talent, 
who had more than once received the fulsome incense 
of philosophers, and had paid them in the same coin. 
His Eloge d*Helvetiiis (1774) is not an JSloge, but a 
species of canonisation. 

Fourthly, the Chevalier de Boufflers, an elegant nar- 
rator, an agreeable poet, an incessant traveller. " I am 
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delighted to find you at home," cried a friend who met 
him on the public road ; and he lived many a long year 
after this, travelling about and relating adventures ; for 
his death did not take place till 1815. 

Next was the Duchesse de Lauzun, grand-daughter of 
Madame de Liixembourg. She had been ruined by her 
husband, and had now been residing for some months 
with her grandmother. 

Sixthly, the Marquis de Grirardin, the proprietor of 
Ermenonville. He was the author of a book entitled 
"2)e la Composition des Pa^sctges, ou des moyens d^em- 
hellir la nature pres des hahitations " (in 1777). He 
naturally considered the sojourn of " L'homme de la 
nature*' an embellishment of the highest value. 

Seventhly, L'Abbe Maury, who was sure to be met 
everywhere : 



tt 



D^jetlnant de la chaire, et sonpant du th6&tre." 



Lively, eloquent, and in fine, what the ladies especially 
admired, a coarse wit, and heir of Gbliani, who was then at 
Naples cutting jokes about the eruption of Vesuvius, as 
Maury subsequently did at the foot of another volcano — 
the ^Revolution. 

Next Madame de GI-enlis,who has left us a veryfeeble and 
imperfect sketch of the Conversaziones at Luxembourg 
House, which she wrote in her old age.* Destined all her 
life to act a very equivocal part, it were difficult to say 
whether she was at these Conversazioni as appertaining 
by birth to high society, or as an authoress, or as Oou- 
vemeur of the children of the Duke de Chartres, or as a 
performer upon the harp — for to this talent alone it was, 
that she owed her first introduction to the beau-monde. 
Slander even affirmed that it was long customary to send 
her a few louis after she had played. 

Ninthly and lastly, was the man whose obsequiousness 
to the great was equalled only by his asperity to his 
inferiors and those of his own rank. For many years a 

♦ "Les Soupers de la Marlcliale de Luxembourg." 

0^ 
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visitor at Madame de Luxembourg's, M. Delaharpe — ^for it 
was he, had so far gained her goodwill, that she aecom* 
panied him every morning in his walks through the streets 
of Paris. It was a constitutional walk which he had been 
ordered to take hj Dr. Tronchin for his health. He did not 
amuse her, for he was not amusing ; but he kept her 
au cov/rant with all the literary and political news of the 
day ; as a set-off against this, however, she was doomed 
to listen to the recital of the interminable quarrels which 
he had the art of picking with all the world. " "We all 
love him cordially," said the Abbe de Boismont, ** but we 
always expect to see him coming in with a broken head." 
Besides, La Harpe was just now arranging his new 
tragedy. Lea Barmecedes, for the stage ; and this furnished 
his wrath with ample fuel, for a certain party were 
determined to hiss it down; and we cannot expect an 
author to be very amiable with such a prospect in view. 
The whole business had been spoilt, not so much by the 
report of an unfavourable judgment upon the piece by 
Voltaire as by the naivete of the author who said that 
" Voltaire was no longer recognised as a good judge, and 
that the finest passages made no impression upon him." 



CHAPTEE VI. 



But to return from this digression. It is four o'clock, 
and Madame de Luxembourg has not invited her Mends 
to assemble till five. 

If she had not been sure of the potency of her bait, she 
might have feared that they would forget it, for since last 
evening an important event had absorbed the attention 
of all Paris. Voltaire was dead ! 

He was dead : but it was not this which pre-occupied 
the thoughts of all. How did he die? This was the 
question which was started under every imaginable form. 

Certain devotees affirmed that he expired amid the most 
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terrific fears, invoking God, Christ, the Virgin, the 
Saints, feeling himself irrevocahly damned. 

Philosophers were divided. Some asserted that he 
bad repelled with sarcasm every thought of religion or 
religious aid ; others that it was only because he was in 
such a state that he was quite beyond either refusing or 
accepting it. Madame de Luxembourg was engaged in 
reading a number of letters ; and the Duchesse de Lauzun, 
who was seated near her, enquired whether it was possible 
to arrive at any certain conclusion ? 

" Less and less," replied she ; " my letters are full of 
the subject, but all speak in a different tone. But I know 
who will release me from my embarrassment, and that is 
Tronchin." 

" Will he be with us this evening ? " enquired the 
Duchess. 

" What, Tronchin ! I did not even venture to tell him 
of our proposed reading. Eousseau is not to his taste.*' 

" INTor to mine, dearest mother.*' 

" This is only because he was too much to your 
husband's taste." 

" My husband, I believe, had no need of Rousseau, to 
make him as hairbrained as he is.'* 

" And now at last he is in America." 

" Fighting for the rebels," replied the Duchess. 
" Another badge of the school of Rousseau." 

" Tou are severe, my daughter ; the cause of the 
Americans is a noble cause." 

" Noble in America, perhaps, but surely not in France. 
I look upon it as felony against his own sovereign for a 
French gentleman to join the ranks of rebellious subjects, 
for it is a felony against royalty. Crowns are sisters." 

" Tour reasoning would have been plausible last year, 
but as the King has declared for the United States ** 

" The King, my mother, is only the chief servant of our 
leaders ; and be it remembered he has evidenced, plainly 
enough, that his conscience, as King, is wounded. He 
feels himself culpable both towards the King of England 
and towards his own crown. Whither will this first false 
step lead ? God alone knows." 
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" Ha ! ha! my daughter," cried La Marechale, laughing, 
" do you aspire to a seat in the Cabinet ? " 

" No, no, indeed ! None gain admittance there 
now, save those who favour new ideas, and this would 
never suit me ; least of all ideas, of this kind. The 
best counsel given to the King is weakness. Never- 
theless " 

" Stay ! " cried La Marechale. ** I think it was M. 
Turgot who wrote to the King, * "Weakness is the chief 
source of the misery of nations and the misfortunes of 
princes.' In this letter, too, he reminds the King that 
Charles I. was led to the scaffold by weakness. Do you 
call this inculcating weakness ? '* 

" Not in letter, dear mother; but these gentlemen make 
a wide difference between the letter and the spirit ; they 
are always clamouring for power to carry out their 
designs. They want a powerful king : but against what 
must this power be wielded ? Against the monarchy." 

" The King is wise enough not to be deceived," retorted 
La Marechale. " See what he has done this very day, on 
occasion of the death of M. Yoltaire. Prohibited the 
journals to speak of it; prohibited the censorship to 
sanction a single line relating to the subject ; prohibited 
the actors to play any of his pieces, for the next three 
weeks." 

" Do you call this power?" replied the Duchess. " They 
feared him while he was alive ; they fear him now he is 
dead." 

Madame de Luxembourg resumed her parfilage ; the 
Duchess had not laid hers aside; occupation for the 
fingers was all the rage ; it was one of the fashions intro- 
duced by Jean Jacques. All the ladies had read " JEmile," 
and Rousseau had thought proper to make his hero foUow 
a trade — ^by no means one of his worst ideas — fimile was 
a joiner. 

The ladies pondered and concerted, whether, like Emile, 
they could follow some trade. They were rather puzzled 
at first what to do, but concluded by deciding that a trade 
is something whereby money is gained : " Let tis earn 
money ; and we shall have a trade ! " 
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They accordingly resolved to ask the gentlemen for 
their old epaulettes, their old sword-knots, their old gold 
and silver lace ; and they sat diligently to work, and un- 
wound the almost imperceptible gold threads which covered 
the silk. This was termed parfiler. 

The gold was sold ; and the profits — given to the poor ? 
it will be asked. No ! these great ladies thought that 
their trade would then lose all the prestige of a trade. 
It was so charming to have a trade ! The profits were 
laid by, and it was by no means unusual to hear the fair 
and the noble calculate with much complacency how 
much she had gained in the course of a week, a month, 
a year. They thought philosophy a very delightful thing 
— Emile a most enchanting book, Eousseau a very clever 
man. 

But their laudable zeal speedily exhausted all the old 
epaulettes, the sword-knots and the lace ; and now the 
gallantry of the gentlemen was put to the test, and they 
supplied the ladies with new material. At first this con- 
sisted simply of gold thread twisted round silk ; but as 
their work now proceeded too rapidly, and, moreover, cost 
nearly as much as the precious metal in its pure state, 
the gentlemen gave them fruits, flowers, and devices, 
formed of gold thread, so that at all events the ladies 
might have the trouble of unpicking them. They even 
presented them with articles of furniture, ornamented 
with gold twist, or, as it was termed, or de hohines. The 
Duke de Lauzun gave the Comtesse Amelie de Boufflers, 
mother of the Chevalier, a harp entirely covered, wood, 
strings and all, with this precious or de hohines. 

This was the work at which both the Marechale and 
her grand-daughter were occupied while waiting the arrival 
of their guests. 

The Prince de Beauvau was the first announced. He 
had lately made himself very conspicuous with regard to 
Voltaire. "We have seen that it was he who placed the 
laurel crown upon his head ; it was he who headed the 
Deputation of tne French Academy ; it was he who com- 

Elimented the philosopher on his arrival in Paris. Nay, 
e carried his attentions so far, that certain persons were 
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indignant that a nobleman of his rank should condescend 
so far to the man of letters. 

The Prince de Beauvau was in a state of great excite- 
ment when he entered the room, and excessively angry, 
that the newspapers were forbidden to announce the death 
of his idol ; it was an unheard of act of tyranny. The 
Duchesse de Lauzun replied that she regarded it as an 
indication of fear on the part of the government, that the 
death of Voltaire might cause an agitation among the 
people. But the Prince saw in it nothing but tyranny 
and an abuse of power ; he added, that his only consolation 
for this unparalleled injustice to the memory of a great 
man was a certain writing which he drew from his pocket. 
The ladies were all attention, and the Prince began read- 
ing in a declamatory tone : — " He has sunk into the 
gloomy abyss : the last rays of this divine light * * ♦ " 

" Pardon me for interrupting you," cried Madame, 
" who is the author of that paper ? " 

" M. Grimm, or perhaps M. Diderot. The article is 
for their Correspondence, which as you know is a joint 
production.** 

" "We shall soon see : pray begin again.*' 

" He has sunk into the gloomy abyss. The last ravs 
of this divine light are extinguished, and the niglit 
which will succeed * * ** 

" That is M. Diderot," cried the Duchess. 

" I think so too,'* replied La Marechale. 

" And the night which will succeed this brilliant day 
will perhaps continue for the lapse of centuries." 

The Marechale and her grand-daughter exchanged 
smiles ; though proud of her contemporaries, she had no 
enthusiasm for those gods of the day, and had besides 
too much literary taste, to admire pathos of this kind. 

The Prince de Beauvau continued. " The greatest, 
the most illustrious, perhaps, alas ! the unique monu- 
ment of this glorious epoch, in which all the talent, and 
all the powers, of the human mind appear to have attained 
their highest perfection, this superb monument * * *' 

" Oh ! '* cried the Duchess. The Prince thought she 
was in an ecstasy ; and continued 
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" This superb monument has disappeared. He is no 
more ; who in his vast career embraced the whole extent 
of our knowledge ; he is no more ; who was perhaps the 
first that wrote history as a philosopher, as a statesman, 
as a citizen * * " 

The Duchess again uttered an ejaculation, and the 
Prince, who was standing in an oratorial attitude, accom- 
pjmying his declamation with a flourish of his rieht hand, 
raised his head, and lo ! the Duchess was laughing. 
Shocked at her want of reverence, he turned to appeal to 
La Mar^chale, who, to his dismay, joined in a cordial 
laugh with her crand-dauffhter. The Prince tried to look 
gi^e, but it las impossible, and a third hearty laugh 
finished the funeral oration. 

This little scene, be it observed, is an exact portraiture 
of the eighteenth century ; laughter in the midst of 
death, or of the most pathetic tales. Genuine, serious, 
emotion was no longer known. The death of Voltaire, 
however, the Prince of sarcasm, was not calculated to 
draw it forth. 

" "Well, well, have you done ? '* said the imlucky 
reader, endeavouring with difficulty to compose himself. 

" If you desire it, but I know somebody who would 
have laughed more than we." 

" Who is that ? " said the Prince. 

" He is dead." 

" Yesterday ? " 

" Even BO," was the laconic reply. And La Mar&hale 
was right, for we must do Voltaire the justice to say that 
he never indulged in bombast, and never encouraged it 
in others. 

But the Marquis de Girardin, who arrived at this 
moment, was of a contrary opinion ; and as he would 
probably have considered the oration quite sublime, it was 
deemed prudent not to communicate it to him. 

Madame de Luxembourg hastened to inquire whether 
he had come from Ermenonville, and on his reply in the 
affirmative, she asked how he had left his guest r " Sick," 
exclaimed he, " very sick." 

There was a general exclamation. " In mind," replied 
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he, " but especially in spirit, * Vhomme de la nature,* has 
not found within his bosom that peace — ^that — peace — 
which — that — * * In vain. Por the last few days 
since he has been at Ermenonville the heavens have 
smiled upon the earth in vain." 

" Yes, the weather has been fine — very fine indeed," 
cried the Duchess. 

" In vain have the majestic trees in all their pristine 
pomp offered to lend him their peaceful shade. In vain 
have the birds, the rivulets ** 

" Oh ! yes, your park is very pretty," cried the Duchess, 
impatiently. 

This is what the Marquis de Girardin loved pro- 
digiously ; to talk about his park ; but he manifested no 
slight indignation at the petty epithet " pretty." 

" In vain," continued he, bombastically " have I done 
all that the most ardent friendship, the most sincere 
admiration could inspire — this — this soul so unquiet, so 
brilliant, so immense " 

" M. le Marquis," interrupted the Duchess, who fancied 
that she again heard the tirade of Diderot, and the peal 
of laughter which succeeded it : " M. le Marquis, sire you 
able to speak to us in our own language ? Tou are not 
standing on the tripod as far as I know." 

" Madame ! " cried the Marquis, quite taken by surprise. 

"Tes," said the Duchess, " pray be a little more natural. 
It is all very well to be a lover of nature, but believe 
me, this way of talking of it is a mere habit, like any 
other." 

" My dear child," cried La Marechale, " take care what 
you say." 

" Oh ! " cried the Duchess, " the Marquis has too much 
sense to be offended." 

" Madame," replied he, " the Graces are in their right 
place when they speak of nature." 

" What say you now, mother ? " 

The Marquis in truth was no fool, but the host of 
Eousseau sometimes assumed the mask, and the youthful 
Duchess had now removed it. 

" Well, well," replied he, " since you will have me call 
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things by their right names, your old friend, madame, is 
growing more mad every day ! " 

" Very good," cried La Mar^chale, " now we are at 
the antipodes." 

" And at the antipodes only, are we sure of finding 
M. Sousseau," said the Duchess ; " he has never said or 
done anything like other men. But pray go on." 

" Fancy him then, as you know, instaUed at Ermenon- 
tQIc Not at the chateau ; you may believe I did not even 
dare to propose this, but in a small outbuilding, and even 
this he would only consent to rent, which said rent he 
pays in the form of botanical lessons to my son, a baby 
of eight years old. This morning as I was taking the 
boy to him, for, like everybody else, I must search out 
some pretext for approaching him, I found him standing 
at his door with his hat in his hand, filled with flowers 
repared for the lesson, but in a state of terrible agitation, 
"e told me that while he was walking in the garden his 
wife had come and announced to him that a visitor, a 
stranger, the bearer of a pretended letter, was waiting — " 

Madame de Luxembourg, and the Duchess exchanged 
looks. 

" And on going in, the stranger could nowhere be 
found — ^the garden, the park, every place was searched — 
in vain. With his eternal suspicions of mysteries and 
conspiracies, he has here quite enough to form the ground- 
work of a tremendous intrigue. But this is not all. He 
asserts that on returning to the spot where he had been 
seated for a few moments, he had in vain searched for a 
flower, which he perfectly recollected having thrown down 
there. * A rare flower ? * inquired I. * No surely, I should 
not have thrown it away.' * It matters not, if the flower 
was not rare.' * Eare or not, so much is certain ; I threw 
it down in that spot, and it is no longer there.' * It is 
probably lost in the grass.' * The grass is short,' retorted 
ne, * a Marguerite is not so easily lost.' * They are very 
small,' said I. * This was a large one ! ' * Ah, ha ! ' said 
I, smiling, * one of those Marguerites whose leaves are 
stript by enquiring lovers ! ' I thought he would have 
knocked me down. * Tes ! * cried he, * you have it ! it 
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was one of those ! Are you likewise in tbe conspiracy ! 
have you invited me to come to you, in order to act the 
spy upon me ? I hope you are satisfied ! You will go 
telling all the world that the old Jean Jacques strips 
Marguerites ! * * How do I know that you strip them r * 
interrupted I, and in truth, this idea had never entered 
into my mind. He saw at once that he was mistaken, 
and turned his back upon me. Then coming up to me 
again, he began recounting with the utmost sang-froid, the 
history of the old story of the conspiracy against him." 

"Why do you listen to him?" cried the Duchess; 
" I am perfectly sure, that if people would not have the 
complaisance to listen to his dreams — if, indeed, they are 
day-dreams, and not premeditated falsehoods, at least 
half of them — he would soon become like any other man. 
There are madmen who must be met by entering into all 
their ideas ; but others will be cured by having their 
follies boldly controverted." 

" I should like you to see him, Madame," replied the 
Marquis. " " You doubtless picture him to yourself with 
bewildered looks and unconnected speech — a man, in short, 
with whom you maintain all the prerogatives of sound 
sense over profound folly. By no means. It is he who, 
in the midst of nonsense, maintains the superiority of 
reason. You are resolved to stop him at the first word, 
and you listen to the very last ; you are determined to 
petrify him with a single glance, but it is he who compels 
you to cast down your eyes. His ideas perfectly enthral 
and fetter you, and leave you neither time nor power to 
utter a single word. How much did he not tell me this 
very morning, and that in a few moments. He glances 
like lightning from great to little, from little to great ; all 
tends to one point, the conspiracy, the eternal conspiracy. 
The proof that the Duke de Choiseul has vowed his 
downfal, is given 'by the fact that the Savoyards one 
morning looked at him askance. If France has taken 
possession of Corsica, it is only to deprive him of the 
opportunity of being the legislator of that country " 

" He refused the post when it was offered to him ! " 
cried the Duke de Beauvau. 
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"I know it — I know it! But go and tell him so. 
What does he care for facts ? The division of Poland 
would i'umish him with quite as much food. Then he 
comes to Diderot, to Qrimm, to d' Alemhert, to Hume, to 
Holbach " 

" And then to M. Yoltaire, doubtless ? " 

*^ Listen to me. I found that he had not heard of his 
death ; and I was very curious to know how he would 
receive the intelligence. Seizing the moment when he 
pronounced his name, I cried abruptly, * He is dead ! ' 
But, instead of the explosion which I had expected, he 
questioned me in detail on the impression produced by 
that event. I took good care to let him know that I was 
quite in the dark in this respect, as the event had only 
taken place yesterday, and I had not quitted Ermenon- 
ville since. He asked the same questions over and over 
again." 

" I understand," said the Duchess. 

" What do you understand, Madame ? " 

" What you doubtless understand likewise ; or what 
you would have understood, were you not still a little 
spellbound." 

" And this is ? " 

'* He wished to know how much noise a man could 
hope to make in death. Is it not so, cousin ? " 

The Chevalier de Boufflers had just been announced. 

"Monsieur le Chevalier, I recuse you!" cried the 
Marquis. " We are speaking of Bousseau, and " 

The Marquis was at once conscious that he had com- 
mitted a solecism. To recuse the Chevalier in respect 
to Bousseau was to acknowledge that he was acquainted 
with a certain hxst, which had doubtless been somewhat 
hard of digestion. Bousseau had said of him, " M. de 
Boufflers has many little-talents of every kind ;* he 
makes very pretty little verses, writes very pretty little 
letters, plays a little upon the guitar, and dabbles a little 
with palette and pencil." 

But the Chevalier had yet another talent, and this was 
by no means little. 

* *^ Confessloiis," Book xi. 
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" I confess," replied he, with the greatest possible good 
humour, " that I have always loved this Kousseau a little 
too much ; and consequently I also recuse myself." 

The solecism was repaired, but at the expense of the 
person who had committed it. 

" Tou were saying, fair cousin ? " enquired he. 

" "We 'v^ere endeavouring to ascertain what were his 
thoughts on learning the death of M. de Voltaire." 

"If M. de Voltaire had been his friend, we should 
have known better what to say." 

"Why so?" 

" Do you remember the story of Claude Anet ? " 

" Oh, the horror ! " 

" What is this about Claude Anet ? " asked the Prince 
de Beauvau. 

" He was, according to Eousseau's * own account, the 
best, the wisest, the most solid friend he ever had in the 
course of his whole life. He died, poor man, and the 
first thought of Eousseau was, that he was the heir to his 
wardrobe, and especially to a certain black sSuit, which 

he afl&rmed had been given him openly. Then but, 

however, M. de Voltaire was not his friend. Let us 

enquire, then but hold ; instead of enquiring what 

Eousseau may possibly have thought of the death of 
Voltaire, I wiU tell you plainly what old Piron said. 
Tou may laugh, if you like. Old Piron has, it is true, 
been numbered among the dead for five or six years ; but 
at that time M. de Voltaire had been killed I know not 
how many times — by the newspapers. One day, indeed, 
the Gazetteer had kiUed him so completely that the fact 
was generaUv believed. Dusaulx — ^the same who has 
recently published the * Letters sur la fu/rev/r du jeu ' — 
Dusaubc, I say, went straight to Piron, and told him the 
unfortunate news. Piron cried out, * He is dead ! The 
great Pan is dead ! * And then he went up and down 
the room, knocking about the furniture, for he was nearly 
blind, and crying out, * He is dead ! The great Pan is 
dead ! First mind, first genius of the age ! ' . . . Then, 

* *' Confessions," Book v. 
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suddenlj remembering that this hardly tallied with his 
innumerable epigrams against this same great Pan, he 
seized Dusaulx by the arm, and, shaking him violently, 
exclaimed, *Ah, well! He is dead — ^really dead! Let 
us not joke about it ! ' " 



CHAPTEE VII. 



The Comte de Tressan and the Marquis de Chastellui 
had come in during the recital of this anecdote. They 
said that they had heard it before. 

" So have I," cried the Prince de Beauvau. 

" And we tdso," exclaimed the rest of the party. 

" Then why did you let me relate it ? " 

" To see whether you would tell the story well," 

" And whether you would embellish it," added the 
Duchess, playfully. 

" Did I embellish it, my fair cousin ? " 

" A little." 

" But fair ladies," cried the Marquis de Chastellui, 
" what is to become of us poor men who are obliged to 
amuse you, if we are forbidden to embellish ! Nevertheless 
I will now teU you a little tale fresh from the anvil, which 
it is impossible to embellish, for it consists of only one 
word. You are all acquainted with the Spanish Ambas- 
sadress, the queen of gamesters — 

" One of the heroines of M. Dusaulx ? " 

" The same. Yesterday evening at half-past nine, as 
she was entering one of these gambling houses, her 
servant enquired at what time the carriage should 
return ? " M. de Bescoval heard her reply — " 

" Mid-day" — ^interrupted the Duchess. 

" Precisely so, madame — You had heard of this ? " 

" No, not at aU." 

" You gave a good guess then." 

" Not much merit. You did not embellish this time, 
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but you were so long, so terribly long in relating the 
story — And a long preface besides." 

" I did not speak thirty words." 

" But supposing there were fifteen too many ? " 

" Well, you are hard to please to-day. Not too short, 
not too long, not this, not that." 

" And above all not the slightest ill-humour, if we 
condescend to ridicule you a Httle. Now M. Tressau, 
now it is your turn." 

" My turn ! exclaimed he, " I have no anecdotes to , 
relate." 

" Good memories seem to bo scarce ! In the good old 
days of Madame Geoffrin, and especially of Madame de 
Deffand, no man of spirit would have dared to say, * I have 
nothing to relate to you to-day ! ' " 

" Well, I have thought of a story. Do you know how 
M. de Voltaire got out of a scrape one day, in one of 
these houses? It had been agreed that no tales but 
those of robbers should be related that evening. M. ide 
Voltaire was announced — he was informed of the condition 
imposed. " A story of robbers ! " cried he ; " Well ! once 
upon a time there was a farmer-general of the public 
revenue — Ma foi ! I have forgotten all the ^ rest ! ' and 
he run and hid himself in a corner. If I felt inclined to 
embellish, I should add that this took place in the house 
of a farmer-general of the public revenue, and indeed 
many persons afl&rm that it is so, but I assure you that 
this is not the case ; M de Voltaire is not the man — " 

" Was not the man." 

" True, I forgot. It is difficult to realise the idea that 
he is dead. He was not, I say, the man — " 

" To speak of the gallows in the presence of a man 
under sentence of death." 

" Yes," replied M. de Tressan, " or to fall out with a 
farmer-general of the revenue. Their friendship had been 
rather too valuable to him." 

M. de Tressan did not know, or rather he knew perfectly 
well, that he was himself speaking of the gallows at this 
moment. Madame de Luxembourg had, it was whispered, 
realised immense profits in these government farms, and 
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tliat ifc was by this means sbe had paid 50,000/. for a 
splendid necklace which she had presented to the Duchesse 
de Lauzun. Many of the nobility entered into these 
speculations, which were more disgraceful than those on 
the Stock Exchange, because the profits made here were 
drawn from the public exchequer, at the expense of the 
nation. 

"But a propos, of these farmers-general'* exclaimed 
the Duchess, " which of you has been to see the bed of 
M. de Beaujon ? " 

" I have, madame,'' cried M. de Boufflers. 

" A basket of roses, is it not ? " 

" Very like it, and a chef d^ceuvre it must be confessed ; 
But when you picture to yourself the immense Beaujon 
lying in it ! " 

" He is very sure," said M. de Chastellux, " that 
Adonis himself could not boast of such a bed — " 

" Or at all events he would have given it to Venus." 

" Bravo, Chevalier, bravo. But they will be making 
others like it ; and in a very little time all our 
ladies " 

" I do not think so," said Madame de Luxembourg; 
" for a pretty woman it would be want of taste ; for a 
plain woman it would be ridiculous." 

" "Well said, madame ; but as the tasteless and the 
ridiculous have never been wanting in this nether world, 
you have by no means proved that we shall not see many 
others. Be that as it may, M. de Beaujon does good, 
and a great deal of good ; he has lifted so many poor 
people from their bed of straw, that he may be forgiven 
for wishing to sleep upon a bed of roses. He is now going 
to found an hospital, it is said." 

" All your financiers are benevolent," cried the 
Duchess, " especially since M. Helvetius — " 

" And since his Eloge^ they all expect to have as much. 
Prepare your pen, Chastellux." 

" Pray, why not ? Because I have written a treatise 
"i>c la Felicite FMique ?'* this is all the more reason why 
I should praise those who have contributed to it. These 
benevolent men — " 

VOL. I. li 
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The Ducliess shook her head ; " Benevolent, benevo- 
lent," cried she. " Hold, M. le Chevalier, I will now tell 
you my story. At the house of Mademoiselle Amould 
the actress, who has wit, as you all know, and something 
better besides " — 

" And pray what is that ? " 

"Good sense, Chevalier! — M. de Voltaire was the 
subject of conversation, and she handled him pretty 
severely. * At all events,' said M. de Saint Lambert, 
*you cannot deny that he has a benevolent heart?* 
' Benevolence,* replied she, * is often the virtue of those 
who have no other.' But here is the Abb^ Maury." 

" Virtue is the topic of conversation " cried he, " and 
I am not here ! " 

" This is out of courtesy to you, M. I'Abbe." 

" "What do you mean, M.de Boufflers? " 

« Courtesy demauds that we should not speak in a foreign 
language before strangers," replied the Chevalier tartly. 

"Then, my good sir, I think you have been very 
uncourteous to me." 

" You must always have the last word, Abbe." 

" Alas ! a poor Abbe has nothing left him but his 
tongue ; he must make use of it. Tou gentlemen have — 
but stay, while I am here, I must tell you something which 
has annoyed me. Tou know that I had the honour of 
preaching before the King on the day of Pentecost." 

"I was there." 

" And do you know what that sermon produced ? " 

" Conversions ? " 

" Not yours at at any rate." 

" Gapings ? " 

" You are abound. Chevalier, decidedly. Before I go 
on you must give me a better epigram. Nothing ? have 
you nothing whatever to say r Well, let us continue. 
This is what that sermon has produced. If you are 
asked who is to preach befpre the Court next Lent, have 
the goodness to reply : — 

" That droll feUow de Maury." 

" Not so dron either, I should think, for you say the 
people yawned and gaped ! " 
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" The Encjclopaedia in bands P " 

" How long has M. le Chevalier been an Abbe ? " 

"Me! I am no Abbe." 

"And I hope devoutly I shall not always remain 
one." 

" I suppose you wish to be a Cardinal ? " 
And pray why not ? " 

Pray gentlemen," cried La Mar^chale, " leave these 
quibbles to the Marquis de Bievre." 
" Well madame, in order to finish, let us commence." 

** Our reading ? It is not yet time ; besides which I 
expect Madame de Genlis." 

" And M. Laharpe, too, I believe ? He ^ill have a 
long face. He expected to find his name in the will of 
his * Tapa granid homme^ as he and his wife called 
M. Voltaire in order to cajole him when he was dying, 
but M. de Voltaire turned a deaf ear, and the fortunate 
line is not in. But hist ! here he comes. Let me banter 
himaUttle." 

" No, Abbe, no, you are too mischievous." 

** And you no less so, madame, for wishing to rob me 
of this pleasure. Good day M. Laharpe." 

" Madame la Marechale, Madame la-Duchesse — Gentle- 
men." — The poor man's countenance really looked very 
much as the Abbe had predicted, and the company could 
scarcely receive his pompous salutations without a smile. 
But the Abbe would not let him finish. " We trembled,'/ 
cried he, " lest we should not have the pleasure of seeing 
you." 

" Madame had my word." 

" Yes, but considering your great affliction — ^the event 
of yesterday — the loss you have had ! — ^Ah ! what a 
dreadful loss ! " The word Iobb was pronounced with 
nnmistakeable emphasis. 

" Great, indeed, sir. France — ^Europe — mankind in 
general — " 

" Doubtless, doubtless, but mankind in general was 
not like you, attached, interested. What afber aU is this 
life ! One has a friend, one nurses him with the most 
tender — interest. •" One fancies — one expects — and 
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after all — nothing — nothing. The grave has swallowed 
up all. " Stringebam brachia, says the Scripture, et ecce 
non erat. I clasp my arms. I fancy that I have — and 
I have nothing — I grasp a shadow." 

Madame de Genlis happily arrived and put a stop to 
this scene. It was well for Laharpe that she had not 
come before him, for she would certainly have joined in 
the banter. 

Madame de Genlis was a very original personage in 
1778, and much might be added to the few words we have 
already spoken of her. At the age of thirty-three one 
would have said that she was only five-and-twenty, though 
she was about to marry one of her daughters. Lively, 
gay and giddy, she shut herself up in the convent of 
" Belle Chasse " to educate the children of the Duke de 
Chartres, and for fourteen years she persevered in those 
duties which seemed calculated to tire her before the end 
of the first three months. When a girl, she always said 
that at thirty she would leave off rouge, which many 
ladies wore till they were octogenarians. Everybody 
laughed at her resolve, but at thirty she really gradually 
discontinued the use of this fashionable cosmetic. She 
did the most extraordinary and eccentric things : she had 
been seen to eat a live fish, in order to prove, as she 
said, that she was not une belle dame de Tarts. She had 
been seen while yet a child dressed as the God of Love, 
with her Canon ess' s cross — for she was a Canoness — tied 
under her vrings. There was no folly of which she had 
not been guilty, and at the same time she knew how to 
assume all the privileges of vrisdom and of age, without 
ceasing to be a fool and a child. This was pleasing to all, 
and even those who might be offended at her morals, were 
perfectly re-assured by her manners. 

The first volume of her ''Thidtre d' Education'' had 
appeared in 1777, the others had just been published. 
They met with prodigious success, for public curiosity was 
stimulated by tne enthusiasm of those friends who had 
seen these little plays acted by her daughters. "Who has 
not read the pretty lines, addressed to the mother, by the 
Marguis de Chastellux P 
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*' Liae, & vos spectacles charmants, 
Qui peut refiiser son suffirage ? 
Dnune, actenrs, tout est Totre ouyrage 
St Ton n'y voit que vos en&nts. 

Ainsi, dans vos jeux, le plus sage 

Sans le savoir peut s'engager, 
Et, n'adorant que votre image, 

II croit Tous aimer sans cUuiger. 

Eh ! qui peut voir dans la prairie 

L'onde errer sur de verts gazons, 
Sans chercher la nymphe ch^rie 

Qui les enrichit de ses dons ? 

Ah ! suivons plutdt dans leur course, 

Suivons oes aimables ruisseauz, 
Je bois la paix dans leurs tranquilles eaux, 

£t je boirais le dilire ^ la source ." 

But the Duke de Chartres was the onlj one, ostensibly 
at least, who for the last ten years had enjoyed this latter 
privilege. However this be, she who had never ranged 
beyond the class of a very inferior writer, speedily took 
her place in the highest rank, and even the eminent 
Bounon had joined his homage in magnificent prose to 
the neat lines of Chastellux. To complete the cnarm of 
her fascination, she had a facility of expression which cap- 
tivated all. She would speak impromptu upon any given 
subject, whether history, comedy, or tragedy ; often, at 
night, when alone in her chamber, she would be heard 
extemporising, — which gave rise to more than one curious 
adventure. In short, what with the talents she really 
possessed, and those which were assigned to her, she had 
quite enough to make her the heroine and, we might add, 
the lioness of the day. 

Numerous, therefore, were the compliments paid 
Madame de Genlis on her entrance, by the small, but 
select circle assembled at the Dachesse de Luxembourg's ; 
Laharpe seemed perfectly astonished at the profuse 

§ raises addressed to another than himself, — ^but Madame 
e Genlis received them with perfect grace and composure, 
without elation or disdain, without pride or affected 
modesty. 
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" Monsieur Laharpe," cried Maury, maliciously, " have 
you no complimentary address to oflfer Madame de 
G-enlis?" 

" My speech were but poor, in comparison with that of 
others," was his laconic reply — all knew that the verses 
addressed by Laharpe to Madame de G-enlis were any- 
thing but fl/tterin^; 

After a few replies and rejoinders, Madame de Genlis 
exclaimed, " I thmk, gentlemen, it is the hour fixed for 
our reading — nay, even beyond it, I apprehend ! " 

^* It is indeed," replied La Marechale. " Twelve 
minutes past five ! " 

*' Eleven, madame ! " cried the Abb^. 

" Thirteen," cried M. de Boufflers. All present drew 
out their watches, and " Eleven and 9 half!" — " Twelve 
and a half" — "Twelve and a quarter!" — "twelve 

and " resounded on all sides. " Oh you mischievous 

creatures 1 " cried Madame de Luxembourg, " do be 
quiet!" 

It was the prevailing mode at this time, to have a 
number of watches, and Madame de Luxembourg herself 
possessed no less than thirty-two ! Her friends accord- 
ingly took a malicious pleasure in chicaning her about 
the time, while she in her turn, delighted to prove to 
them that their two watches did not go alike, for the 
wearing of two watches was now the rage. " What 
times we do live in ! " cried she. " In my young days a 
man would have been thought a perfect boor to take out 
his watch in the presence of a lady — and now, not content 
with one, there you all stand with a watch in each hand ! " 

" Go and carry your complaint before the Duke de 
Eichelieu, for it is he who has set us the example." 

" And do you know what happened to him the other 
dajr?" said M. de Tressan. "He was finishing his 
toilette, and his two watches were still on the chimney- 
piece, when a lady took them up and examined them ; 
one of them slipt from her hand ; in trying to catch it, 
she dropped the other, and both fell to the ground, 
smashed all to pieces. The lady made ten thousand 
apologies, as you may imagine." 
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" Bah ! " cried the Duke — "this is the first time I have 
seen them go weU together.*' 

" Well, gentlemen ! I would recommend you to follow 
the same receipt. But it is five o'clock, — and — and — 
something." 

" You are determined not to compromise yourself? " 

" And if you please, we will begin at once." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

— ♦ — 

The manuscript lay upon the table. — Madame de 
Luxembourg had herself selected the portion. At the 
risk of disappointing the depraved appetite of some of 
her party, she had marked only those passages which 
might with propriety be read in good society, those which 
would be pronounced charming, if one could only forget 
what went before and what followed. 

Maury, who would have made a precisely contrary 
selection, and suspected what she was doing, tried in vain 
to get the manuscript out of her hand, or to catch a few 
lines ; but she held it firmly, and closing it, with a very 
knowing smile, placed it at the other end of the table, 
opposite the seat destined for the reader ; there was 
nothing else on the table savQ the classic glass of eau 
sucree. 

The task of reading this precious document was by 
common consent assigned to Laharpe. It was therefore 
perfectly natural to see him establishing himself in this 
seat of honour ; but Maury, who let slip no opportunity 
of turning him into ridicule, took a chair and sat down 
with a grotesque mimicry of his formal manner. The 
suppressed laugh and offensive witticism exchanged 
between the Abbe and M. Boufflers, were checked by La 
Marechale, but passed unnoticed by the President, who 
was quite absorbed in the manuscript. At length he 
commenced : " The scene represents a vault, dimly 
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lighted, the sepulchre of the Abassides ; on one side of 
the scene, a distinct monument is prominent ; it is that 
of the grand vizier Barmecide." 

" I declare ! " muttered the Chevalier, " he is reading 
his own piece — a wilful — '* 

But Madame de Luxembourg motioned silence and 
attention. 

Laharpe continued: "Scene the first. Amorassan, 
Nasser, 

" Tandis que sur Bagdad la nuit repand ses ombres." 

" I'U swear the rhyme of that is sambres,-^ cried Maurv. 

" Que cherche Amorassan dans ces demeures sombres? " 

"Capital." 

" Seigneur, dans ce sejour que je ne connais pas. 

Quels obscurs souterrains m'ont conduit sur vos pas?" 

" It is the debut of Bajazet, I protest ! " 

" Ah ! le trouble a rempli mon ame impatiente, 

J'embrasse en fremissant Tespoir qu'on me presente. 

Said veut me parler. Ce vertueux mortel. 

Qui de mes premiers ans prit un soin paternel, 

M'annonce qu'il est temps que sa voix me confie 

Un secret dont depend. " 

" Le destin de ma vie ! " cried Maury. 

" le destin de ma vie," continued 

Laharpe still reading on. 

"I am sure you have been reading the piece," said the 
Chevalier to his neighbour. 

"Not I truly! But with this sort of poetry you 
always know the end of the line when you have heard 
the beginning." 

And Laharpe continued : 

" Ce n'est que dans ces lieux qu'il sera revele, 

Mais toi, que leur aspect parait avoir trouble 

Ne reconnais-tu pas cet asile funebre ? 

Contemple ce tombeau * * * " 

It was now clear to all, that Laharpe was reading his 
own play, instead of Rousseau's Confessions — considering 
the infatuation and vanity of the author, nothing in the 
world was more natural ; he had read several of his plays 

Madame de Luxembourg's literary coterie, and it had 
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been agreed that his new piece " Les Barm^ides " should 
be brought forward there before it came out on the stage, 
but the partial author had forgotten that the infinitely 
richer repast, " Eousseau's Confessions," should be 
served up first. But he was not permitted to finish. He 
had scarcely begun when the servant brought in a note, 
saying it was very urgent. Madame de Luxembourg 
held the unopened letter in her hand, till the poet came 
to a pause. She had no sooner glanced at it, than she 
rushed from her seat into the antechamber crying: 
" Where is he ? '' " Stop him." " Search for him ! "— 
" He is gone ! " cried the servants. " Go, run after him 
— search for him in all directions. Bring him back ! " 

She now finished reading her letter, and her visitors 
saw plainly from her great agitation, that they were de 
trop. She left the room, saying she would return imme- 
diately — but the Duchess soon re-entered with an 
apology. Nothing she said had occurred which need 
alarm her grandmother's friends ; but the reading had 
better be broken off for this evening — and turning to the 
disappointed poet, she assured him with a gracious smile 
that the commencement was too interesting to be for- 
gotten, while waiting for the conclusion. Laharpe, 
however, looked quite crest-fallen, till Madame de Genlis 
took compassion upon him and requested him to accom- 
pany her to Belle-Chasse. 

" Gentlemen," cried the Prince de Beauvau, "we must 
finish the evening somewhere. If you will accompany 
me, I venture to promise that Madame de Beauvau will 
be delighted to see you." 

"And we, to pay our respects to her,'* replied M. de 
Tressan. " But if she has company, whatever will they 
say to our unexpected appearance ? Everybody knows 
that we are at Madame de Luxembourg's. We must 
either teU the truth, or we must make up some invention 
or other. There will be all sorts of surmises." 

" Very true ! It will be best for us to disperse 
quietly. 

" As for me," cried the Count de Girardin, " I think I 
shall return straight to Ermenonville." 
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" Happy slieplierd, he goes to watch over his sheep.*' 

" His bear, I should rather say." 

" Well done, gentlemen," replied the Count, " and yet 
you are assembled here for the very purpose of listening 
to his enchanting growls." 

" As for me," said the Marquis de Chastellux, " I think 
I shall go to d'Alembert." 

** I shall go to the play," said M. de Tressan. 

" I to Versailles," said the Prince de Beauvau. 

" And I shall go home," said the Abbe, doggedly. 

" Bah ! " cried the Chevalier. " And what will you do 
there?" 

" You have forgotten, my good sir," replied he, with 
affected gravity, " that I have a Lent Sermon to prepare." 

" Upon my word," exclaimed the Chevalier, "i must 
go with you then, to see you do it. The Abbe Maury 
manufacturing a sermon ! Bah ! " 

" Pray why not ? " 

" Because I can fancy it so little , so little.^* 

" Are you going to begin again. Chevalier ? Do take 
care of yourself." 

" No, no ! I vrill be as silent as the grave ; but I am 
determined to go with you." 

And as they quitted the house, the Abbe, half opening 
his cassock, said, in an undertone, " Do you see what 
I have got here?" 

" I verily believe you have stolen the MS. of the 
Confessions ! " 

" Stolen ! no ! assuredly not ; I have only taken them. 
I assure you I mean to return them." 

" And pray what will Madame de Luxembourg say ? " 

" Never mind. I shall send her a droll letter to-morrow, 
and as a matter of course she must forgive me." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



Meaitwhilb, Madame de Luxembourg read the letter 
wMcli she had received over and over again. We shall 
insert it at length, for it is the starting-point of our 
history. 

" I have seen him, Madame, and mv illusion is broken. 
Chance permitted me, without speaking to him, or being 
seen hj him, to read the very depths of his soul. I had 
confidence, or rather, I had almost persuaded myself 
that I had confidence in him. But the earth has given 
way under me — I feel as if suspended over an abyss. 

" I shall probably endeavour to seek in death the 
solution of the problems of life ; or it may be, also, that 
I shall so despise my existence, as to be utterly regardless 
of it. Chance will decide, for I no longer believe in any- 
thing else. 

" But you, madame, shall never see me more. I will 
no longer trouble you with my delusive dreams — with 
my deep anguish. Tou have yourself told me that I stand 
alone in the world ; I am resolved, therefore, to remain 
alone, and to die alone. Another name will conceal me 
effectually from the sight and the memory of men. I have 
a right to change it because mine — and this, also, you 
have yourself told me — is not my own ; and I must 
eternally remam ignorant of my true name. 

" Adieu, madame. I carry away with me only one 
agreeable memento — it is that of your goodness. 

Signed, Jtjliait." 

" Poor Julian ! " sighed Madame de Luxembourg, 
folding up the letter. " It is just what I apprehended ! 
With his ardent and loving temperament, the blast of 
disappointment has completely chilled him. Yet," con- 
tinued she, more cheerfully, " the conclusion of the letter 
is not quite so alarming as the commencement, though it 
is evident, that if the events of his life should turn the 
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balance unpropitiously, ere his mind gains strength, 
suicide will be the result. Alas ! alas ! poor Julian ! " 

Search was made in every direction for him, but quite 
without success, and Madame de Luxembourg was 
unwilling to have recourse to the aid of the police. This 
was not merely from a desire to keep the matter quiet, 
but the high noblesse professed the greatest disdain for 
the protection assumed over everybody by the police. The 
gentry left this to the Bourgeois ; they had their swords 
and their servants, and they thought of the olden times 
when they had their retinues and men-at-arms. The 
Marechale de Luxembourg was a descendant of those 
Montmorencys who had at their beck six thousand men 
barbed in steel. His widow, therefore, would have 
derogated from her honour had she condescended to ask 
the assistance of that Bourgeois who was designated the 
Lieutenant of Police. 

But we must say a few words respecting our hero. 

Julian, for we will call him by his proper name, was 
one of those solitary individuals who are often met with 
in the world, and especially in the great world, moving in 
the circle to which they are supposed, often on good 
grounds, to belong by birth. Like d*Alembert, Champ- 
fort, Laharpe, Delille, mysterious protection had at- 
tended him from his earliest years. The affection, the 
tenderness of the Duchesse de Luxembourg, and the 
protection aflforded him both by herself and by her 
husband during his lifetime, might have led to the 
surmise that there was a close tie in that quarter, had 
not her age and the publicity of her affection been of 
themselves sufficient to prove that she had nothing to 
conceal. 

From early infancy his character had been a strange 
combination of coldness and enthusiasm. He would 
reason calmly, or suffer himself to be completely carried 
away ; he would be in a state of great excitement, and 
suddenly become perfectly grave. If he considered 
some idea uist or beautiful, he would enter into it with all 
his soul ; but if he perceived in it any flaw whatever, he 
would not only relinquish it, but abhor it, like a friend 
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who had proved false to him. A character of this kind 
was not likely to be enthralled by the impotent snares 
and fascinations of a witty, heartless, and superficial age, 
which flattered itself with the semblance of being in 
search of truth, while, so far from abhorring error, it in 
fact cherished and hugged it under every imaginable form. 
He was chilled by those Voltarian scoffs and sarcasms, 
those excommunications of modem tinges, which were then 
the order of the day, and which were as revolting to his 
refined feelings as the ancient anathemas which sanctioned 
fire and sword. This disposition led him to throw 
himself into the arms of the only man who seemed to 
take a serious view of thiugs ; but Julian was less a 
disciple of Kousseau as he was, than of Eousseau without 
his vices. 

Bousseau had been the idol of his heart from childhood, 
and though he could not enter into his sophisms, he 
admired his respectful mode of handling religious sub- 
jects. With regard to Rousseau's fancied persecutions, 
Julian knew that the imagination of the philosopher was 
frequently called into play ; right or wrong it mattered 
not to mm, if Bousseau considered himself a martyr in 
this respect. Julian's thorough sincerity of act and 
purpose naturally made him give Eousseau credit for the 
same, while his lively imagination invested his hero ^ith 
an ideal halo of perfection, simplicity and candour, as 
diflerent from the real character of the spurious, highly 
gifted, and ensnaring author of " Julie " as light is from 
darkness. Julian had never seen him, and had long in 
vain entreated Madame de Luxembourg to introduce him 
to the philosopher. He almost fancied that she had some 
secret reason lor this refusal, though he could not divine 
what it was, while at the same time she adduced others 
which were not without import. " Rousseau," she said, 
" had broken with her, as with all the world : how would 
he receive her protege ? Would it be well for Julian to 
expose himself to an unwelcome reception by the man 
whom he loved and admired?" She likewise hinted 
playfuUy what she herself felt profoundly, that his dis- 
enchantment would be quite overwhelming, and might be 
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productive of the most serious consequences. She knew 
Julian well ; she likewise knew the philosopher well, and 
that for a long time. The event, as we have seen, 
exceeded her apprehensions. 

Julian, when the decisive moment came, was more 
ready to detach himself from Eousseau than she could 
possibly have conceived. He arrived at Ermenonville 
enthusiastically devoted to and enthralled by the great 
philosopher, though at the same time, almost uncon- 
sciously to himself, wearied of his yoke. A mighty 
revulsion was effected by that brief interview : his reason 
triumphed over sophism ; genuine feeling over fictitious 
sentimentality. When he hastened to see his idol, the 
veil of enthusiasm still bound his eyes; but it was held 
by only a single thread; and — ^that thread was now 
broken. 



CHAPTEE X. 

And now, if we wish to study more closely the sick 
heart and the eager spirit of that age, we need only 
accompany at hazard a lew of the personages who were 
assembled at the soiree of Madame de Luxembourg, 

We will first follow the Count de Tressan to the French 
play, and we shall be present at the representation of 
" Phedre,^^ acted, or rather murdered, by a very celebrated 
actress, Mademoiselle Mars. We shall hear that she 
became prima-donna through the patronage of her lover, 
the comedian, Monvel ; we shall hear of her youthful 
daughter, who wiU probably attain to the same celebrity 
as her mother. The play itself does not meet with much 
attention : the real subject of interest is the still pending 
Proch as to who shadl succeed the actor Lekain, an 
honour violently contended for by the three rivals. Mole, 
Monvel, and Larive. The partition of Poland did not ex- 
cite a greater interest or more — strife. Each of the leaders 
had his champions, who fought his battle bravely. Larive 
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Beemed likelj to come off second best ; for among the 
innumeTable epigrams produced bj this dramatic conflict, 
the following cost poor Larive this coreted position : 

'' Ah ! quel a&enx mallieiir m'arriye, 
A dit Melpom^e & CSaron ; 
Lekain a pass^ rAch^ron, 
M2U8 il n'a pas laiss^ son talent snr la n're/* 

This, as we have said, blasted Larive's hopes ; for in 
France an epigram ia a terrible argument. But Mol^ 
and Monvel were spared as little as he. The authority of 
these kings of the theatre is like that of the King of 
Erance, an absolute monarchy tempered by ballads. 

And if instead of going to the French play, M. de 
Tressan conducts us to the opera, we shaU witness a 
curious episode of the never-ending war which is waged 
between the high-spirited Farias and the so-called " abso- 
lute power." We shall see — for we find the fact men- 
tioned in the Memoires Secrets — ^we shall see Mademoiselle 
Cedle, the curtain already drawn, obstinately refuse to 
dance, because a certain dress belonging to her prede- 
cessor. Mademoiselle Guimard, to which she asserts her 
claim, has not been given her. We shall see M. Amelot. 
the Minister of the Eoyal Household, order her to be 
carried to the Eor-rEveque, the prison for recusant 
actors, declaring that she shall never be permitted to 
appear on the stage again. We shall see her laugh at 
this condemnation, knowing that the For-FEv^que is to 
actors what the fiastile is to authors, the grand stepping- 
stone to renown. Then, in an under-tone, we shdl be 
informed that she has had the honour to please the Prince 
de Conti, that in the course of a week she will be set at 
liberty, and M. Amelot himself request her to be so good 
as to condescend to dance. 

But the ballets in which she figures are only the inter- 
ludes of another interminable war between the partisans 
of French and Italian music. This war has now reached 
its climax ; for not two systems, but two names, are in 
ouestion, and in disputes names are more than systems. 
U^liick and Piccinni divide France ; and at this moment 
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it is the " Roland " of the latter which occupies the stage 
of the opera. The French musical world, represented by 
Gliick — who, however, was himself a German, — have their 
champions in that part of the theatre which is occupied 
by the King's box, whUe the Italian partisans take their 
station immediately opposite, under the Queen's box. 
These consider it the extreme of bon-ton to stop their 
ears whenever the orchestra strikes up a piece or an air 
of Gliick's, while the former do their utmost to hiss 
down every piece, however charming, of Piccinni's. Here, 
too, the inventive genius of both parties is exhausted in 
the writing of epigrams, each trying to outvie the other 
in wit and sarcasm. 

One name, however, more than any other, we should 
have heard reiterated, both at the opera and the French 
comedy — that of the Sieur Caron, otherwise called Beau- 
marchais. Beaumarchais was everywhere, and every- 
thing was done by him. Plays, lawsuits, financial specu- 
lations, commerce, theatricals — he had time, talent, and 
audacity for everything ; added to which, he was, what is 
generally forgotten, a magistrate. Tes, Beaumarchais 
lorded it over the Pleurs-de-lis. He had a tribunal at 
the Louvre, called " De la Varenne du Louvre^^ for the 
trial of offences against the game laws, committed in the 
district of which the Louvre was the centre. There you 
might see him on certain days, dressed in his square cap 
and magisterial gown, condemning without appeal some 
poor devil of a feUow who had been guilty of killing a 
rabbit or catching a hare. 

It was one of the crying scandals of the age to vest 
supreme authority in the hands of such a man as this ; it 
would have been difficulb to light upon a more despicable 
person. He was perfectly aware of this himself ; and \yj 
making a boast of his ignominy, he had metamorphosed it 
into a species of triumph. " They wanted to hurl me 
down a precipice," he used to say, " but I saved myself 
by mounting a pedestal." And true enough he reigned 
supreme over that corrupt age, which he fascinated with 
his smiles, and crushed with his sneers. It was to him 
and to his libels against the parliament Maupeon, that 
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the old parliaments in a great measure owed their recaL 
*^ If Beaumarchais," said a nobleman of high rank, " were 
to come to me some morning, and tell me I owed him 
£5,000, which I must either paj or he would write a squib 
against n|p, I verily believe I should give him the money." 
Not £5,000, however, but their honour it was which he 
soon demanded of the rich and great, in his Marriage 
de Rgaro; and the rich and great yielded it up to 
him. 

But we will not anticipate. We are now only in the 
year 1778. Beaumarcluus had just founded his Bureau 
de Legislation Dramatique, which was destined to make a 
split between authors and comedians; and authors already 
began to observe that in giving themselves a chief they 
had, in &ct, given themselves a master, who would lead 
them, not where they wished, but where he willed. 
Marmontel was obliged to make an apology for having 
read to Beaumarchais his poem on music. Lemierre, 
who wished to send his Veuve du Malabar to the theatre, 
complains that the said Bureau only served to irritate 
the comedians, and to make them intractable. 

At this time Beaumarchais had just gone to Marseilles, 
to ship ammunition for the insurgents in America ; but 
the intelligence of the death of Voltaire brought him 
back in a few days, for he determined to purchase his 
manuscripts, and to bring out a new edition of his 
works. 

These are some specimens of the news we should have 
heard, had we accompanied the Comte de Tressan to the 
opera. 



CHAPTEE XI. 



"With the Marquis de Chastellux we should have gone 
to the house of M. d'Alembert. There we should have 
found assembled all the friends of Voltaire, recounting 
the circumstances of his death, and enjoying a hearty 

VOL. I. -a 
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laugh at the trick about to be put upon the priests bj 
burying him in consecrated ground before the prohibition 
could arrive. At first we might probably have been 
astonished at the great liveliness which prevailed ; but we 
should soon have recollected that M. de Voltaire was not 
the man to be wept and mourned over — ^that he was 
besides a little pas86, and that his presence, moreover, was 
generally an obstacle to the full play of the ideas which 
were beginning to take firm root in the age. What need 
was there to have any chief — everybody was competent 
to be a leader ? 

Nevertheless, some sad reflections on his death would 
probably have stolen over us ; and without exactly weeping 
over Voltaire, we should have felt constrained to censure 
the insensibility of his friends. It was the termination 
of an existence, so long, so agitated, so full of events ! 
True, there was ample noise around his coflfin; but, 
alas ! alas ! it was only the noise of idle chit-chat and 
peals of laughter Last homage and first chas- 
tisement ! 

But regretted or not, beloved or not, his friends were 
still determined to make a hero of him ; and this it was 
whiqh more especially occupied them at d'Alembert's. 
They reckoned fully on the refusal of sepulture; and 
while rubbing their hands at the capital trick they meant 
to play the* priests, they were terribly afraid least the 
priests shoiild overreach them by letting Voltaire be 
quietly interred. Grrimm had drawn up the ludicrous 
composition which we have already seen in the hands of 
the JPrince de Beauvau, the peroration of which turned 
precisely on this presumed refusal of sepulture. If this 
were granted, the peroration must be expunged. 
" Weak and dastardly enemies of the shade of a great 
man, what do you hope to gain," wrote he, " from such 
barbarity ? What will the world say to your venting 
your fury and your vengeance upon these cold remains ? 
Think you that by your puerile prohibitions, your im- 
potent anathemas, you can enthral those streams of 
light which spread from one part of the universe to the 
other ? " 
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All this, as might be supposed, was considered superb ; 
and Diderot, constrained by applause, concluded by 
convincing the world that he was the author. 

Next to Diderot, the fiery Naigeon was in a state of 
ferment. He was the author of 2>w MUitavre Fhiloaophe, 
and sceptical to a height which alarmed even Voltaire ; 
for Voltaire had said that he would &r sooner be a 
believer than such an infidel as Naigeon ! Naigeon was 
not so much the disciple as the shadow of Diderot ; he 
had constituted himself his follower, his listener, and 
. spoke only in the words of Diderot ; he was said to be 
editor of the greater part of the works of Holbach, and 
had just pubfished the Seneque of Le G-range, enriched 
with crude notes by himself, but which in fact were only 
scraps taken from Diderot. 

There also we should have found the Count d* Argental — 
the shadow, the Naigeon of Voltaire ; and Baynal, who 
was about to launch the second ' edition of his Hiatoire 
JPhilosaphique ; and Morellet, the wisest man of this clique, 
but not wise enough to quit it ; and Condorcet, who sub- 
sequently acted at the death-bed of d'Alembert the very 
part which d'Alembert had played at the death-bed of 
Voltaire ; and many others should we have met there, 
young and old, known and unknown, friends and foes, 
but all animated by one and the same object — to know 
the order of the day. 

There also we should have met the Prince de Beauvau, 
if he had not gone to Versailles ; and Laharpe, if he had 
not been carried off by Madame de Genlis ; and Damil- 
ville, and Thierot, and twenty other old acolytes, if the 
patriarch of Tabimd fiineste, as Grimm-Diderot said, had 
not called them before their master. 

And there, finally, we should have met a man. wlio 
ought not to have been there, the representative of a 
grave and a believing people — Franklin. A stranger to 
French manners, bound by the force of circumstances 
and by the very object of his mission, he saw not, or 
determined not to see, what the philosophical clique 
actually was ; while they on the other hand, whether from 
respect or policy, generally avoided anytlung that might 
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wound his convictions. Hence, surrounded by the 
enemies of Christianity, Franklin might have imagined 
that he was only with the friends of liberty, the oppo- 
nents of despotism and superstition ! Voltaire was to 
him only the author of the Senriade, and the defender of 
the Galas. Nay, he had actually presented his grandson 
to the infidel philosopher, and with much naivete had 
requested him to bless him ; and Voltaire had blessed him. 
The very hand which he had desecrated by employing it 
to write against the Bible, he had placed solemnly upon 
the head of the young man, and raising his eyes to heaven 
he had spoken the words, " God — Liberty — Tolerance !" 
— and the aged Franklin had wept ! This is the reason 
why the veteran Franklin, the only one who felt, had 
this evening joined the friends of Voltaire. 

Here, as everywhere else, Franklin was treated with 
distinguished honour. At a ball recently given by 
Madame de Floissac, all the ladies wished to embrace 
him! "and this,'* say the chroniclers, "notwithstanding his 
green spectacles,'* for he was the only man in Paris who 
had the courage to wear them in society. The fashions 
were a la Franklin, the snuff-boxes a la Franklin, the 
stoves a la Franklin, so much so that M. de Maurepas, 
the minister, did not dare to have his stove altered before 
the rupture with England, " for fear," as he said, "the 
British Ambassador would no longer warm himself at his 
fire." His portrait was seen everywhere, from the little 
parlour of the inn, to the philosopher's saloon, where 
d'Alembert had the honour to receive the original. This 
frivolous and overwrought France, personified in him 
that liberty which she never enjoyed, and those virtues 
which she possessed not. 

For the last few days all were full of a Latin line 
which had been written in his praise. The ladies wanted 
to have a translation, the gentlemen studied how to 
explain it ; and surely more than one elegant beau might 
cry with the Bourgeois-gentilhomme, " How deeply I have 
studied!" 

Franklin had, as we know, invented the lightning- 
conductor ; he had likewise contributed powerfully to the 
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liberation of his country; these two points the author 
of the line had expressed in five words : 

" Eripuit csbIo falmen, sceptramqne tyrannis." 

" Do you know, gentlemen," said d'Alembert, " that 
this line is fine — ves^y fine ? It is, I verily believe, the 
finest Latin line of modem times." 

It was, however, nothing more than an imitation of a 
line by Cardinal de Polignac, in his Anti-Lucrece ; but as 
the imitator was no less a personage than the old minister 
Turgot, one of the saints of our philosophers, it would 
scarcely have been in character to call attention to the 
fact. " Yes," continued d'Alembert, " it is a chef-d'oeuvre ; 
it needed a man like you, sir, to inspire it." 

But Franklin did not seem quite pleased. " You say 
it is by M. Turgot ? " inquired he. 

" Yes, no person in Europe is more interested than he 
is, in your revolution. Nay, he even predicted it, in some 
sort, in a sermon which he preached at the Sorbonne." 

" M. Turgot preach a sermon at the Sorbonne ? " 

" Even so ; before becoming one of us, M. Turgot was 
a theologian." 

Eranklin shook his head, and looked more and more 
dissatisfied. 

"I never knew," said one of the party, "that M. de 
Turgot made Latin verses." 

" He has always done so," replied d'Alembert; "he 
even conceived the idea of writing French verses ; and 
by way of experiment, translated a whole book of the 
jEneid. 



* D6ji Didon, la superbe Didon, brMe en secret ; son coenr 
Nonnit le poison lent qui la consume et court de veine en veine.' 

" But that is prose, that "• 



» 



" Not at all. You have but to scan : 

* D6ji Di-don, la su-perbe Di-don bril ,* &c. 

The feet, the pauses — all is there " 

" Excepting the harmony." 
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" True ! he Las besides had the chagrin of leanuDg 
that his idea is a couple of centuries old, and that the 
honour, if honour there be, reverts to Baif. But our 
friend has other ample claims ; and this single line " 

But Franklin, who appeared not to listen, remained 
pensive and silent, his eyes fixed upon the line, for 
a Alembert had written it down for him. He appeared 
to be reading it over and over again, and his spectacles 
slipped down to the very tip of his nose. 

"Pshaw!" cried Naigeon, half-aloud, and probably 
judging by himself; " they say he does not understand 
Latin." 

But Diderot had been for some moments preparing 
himself to comment on the line, according to nis usual 
manner ; and with his peroration of hums and haws, it 
was scarcely possible to avoid listening, or, at all events, 
to avoid being silent. Eaynal, even Eaynal, lowered his 
flag before him, and contented himself with watching the 
moment when he might come upon the scene; fiilly 
resolved to take his place the very instant he made a 
pause. Many a time had these two men been known at 
Madame de Geoffrin's to take up the whole evening, not 
in replying to each other, but in snatching the word out of 
each other's mouth. 

" If he coughs he is lost," said Eaynal. 

" He is lost if he blows his nose," said another. 

Diderot, however, at this moment neither coughed nor 
blew his nose. He commented at full gallop upon the 
line of the economist. 

" Fine ! ' Yes — very fine ! Sublime ! — 

* Eripuit coelo fulmen* — — 

Eripuit — He has taken — ^he has snatched — he has 
snatched the thunder from heaven ! Snatched — 
snatched ! " And Naigeon, quite overpowered with 
enthusiasm, imitated the conductor with bis hands. 

" Yes," continued the other ; and he no longer thought 
of lauding the Inventor of the conductor, but of giving 
vent to his deep hatred of. Providence and of Gk)d. 
" Yes ; behold the man who has at length got the advan- 
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tage of that brutal power which makes sport of his suffer-^ 
ings — of that atrocious, I know not what, which foolg, 
adore" 

" Which fools adore," re-echoed Naigeon. 

" Which fools adore ! '* continued Diderot ; " which 
pretended sages pique themselves upon respecting" 

D'Alembert in vain tried to stop him ; he only went 
on with the greater rapidity and vehemence. " Go and 
see, ye milk-and-water sages — go and see the joy of this! 
Nature which you are pleased to term beneficent ! Go, 
adore him in his works, as ye stupidly say; this God " 

Franklin moved not. It was easy to see that Diderot 
forgot his presence, and the grave American could not 
regard this outbreak as a personal insult. D'Alembert 
was upon thorns. 

"Go," continued Diderot, "freeze in Greenland, or 
broil under the line ! Go, be engulphed at Pompeii, or 
be crushed at Lisbon ; say with the bigofcted son of the 
bigot Bacine — 

* Qui, c^est tm dieu oach6 que le Dieu qu'il f&xit croire.* 

Go, get yourselves swallowed by a boa, or stung by a 
viper ! Go, get yourselves killed by a clap of thunder — 
or rather, no ; go not. The thunder will strike you 
equally, wherever you may be — here, there — in the 
midst of your Mends, in the arms of your children — 
everywhere ! And then go and kiss — ^yes, like dogs as 
you are — kiss the hand that wounds you ! " 

And Naigeon applauded him, and cut faces at heaven 
— ^that is to say, at the ceiling. 

D*Alembert, who was seated almost opposite to 
Diderot, tormented himself to catch his eye, to remind 
him that the American was sitting by him, and induce 
him to be silent. Franklin, however, moved not, and it 
almost seemed as if he heard not. 

Diderot, therefore, went on and on, without interrup- 
tion, and concluded with rushing into the deepest abyss of 
atheism. His excitement was terrific; his incoherence 
reckless. He madly attacked enemies, friends, ancients, 
modems, Pagans, Christians — men — God — as the wild 
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horse in his fury dashes under foot stones and plants, 
men and animals. 

The company present, as if hy common consent, let 
him run on, and hegan talking aloud of other subjects, to 
the great annoyance of his faithful satellite Naigeon. 
D' Alembert almost hoped that Franklin was not listening. 
" Surely Diderot must come to an end," thought he ; but 
Diderot ceased not. Suddenly, however, without the 
slightest appearance of fatigue, he lowered his voice, 
stuttered, and was silent. 

Franklin had at length raised his head. He had taken 
off his large green spectacles ; and his face, which was 
rather dull when he was lost in thought, was suddenly 
lighted up as by a sunbeam; one of the noblest and 
handsomest countenances that nature had ever made. 
More happy than the ancient philosopher, who to prove 
motion, began to walk, Franklm to prove God, had but 
to show his countenance. Never — and contemporaries 
are unanimous on this point — never was the stamp of an 
intelligent and intellectual being more visibly imprinted 
upon a human face. 

Franklin had looked him full in the face ; immovable, 
severe, and with a kind of smile which completely discon- 
certed him. At last he said, with extreme composure : 

" Thank you, sir. I thought that I knew all the proofs 
of the existence of God ; there remained, however, one 
for me to learn — to hate Him, to insult Him. This is a 
method, as well as any other, to prove that He exists ; for 
we do not hate that which is not, or which we veritably 
believe is not. By it you avow your impotency to tear 
Him, notwithstanding all your puny efforts, from your 
soul — which still believes in Him, and will return to Him, 
in spite of yourself. Tou say, ' God is not, for there are 
disorders and sufferings:' aad then you go on to 
reproach Him for the very existence of those evils, for . 
you seem to say that He might prevent them. Do you 
then reproach Him with not being? "Why the very 
reproach presupposes His existence ; it is a sophism 
grafted upon a sophism. Do you not perceive that if 
you say, * There are evils, therefore God is not :* others 
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will say : * There is good, therefore God is P' As for 
myself, I reason neither with them nor with you; for 
these benefits and these evils prove fundamentally 
neither for nor against. Starting from thence is to 
measure Eternity by Time, the Infinite by the Finite, 
Gh)d by Man ; it is supposing that this earth is the home 
of man — ^this life his sole domain — ^this good and these 
evils aU he has to desire or apprehend. Prove this in 
the first instance, and we shall see how far " — '— 

Diderot gathered courage: "It is Eousseau — ^it is 
Bousseau who says that." 

" Eousseau out and out,** interrupted Naigeon; "you 
are reproducing his Letter on Suicide.** 

"I am not aware that I am reproducing it," said 
Franklin ; "and I should be extremely sorry to do so ; 
in the first place because I should do it badly, and in the 
second, because it is nothing but a sophism in reply to 
sophisms. Tour Eousseau " 

" Not mine, I beg of you,** cried Diderot. 

" Not yours, then, if you will have it so, though you 
are more akin to each other than you are willing to 
allow ; but that has nothing to do with the point in 
question. I say that Eousseau, in that letter — and not 
there only, but everywhere — either goes beyond or does 
not come up to the truth ; flowery where he should be 
solid, heavy where he should be playful, and trying, in 
fine, to ms^e pride a remedy for those very errors which 
proceed from no other source than pride. Pride, gentle- 
men — I fear you will think I am going to preach a 
sermon, nevertheless I will go on — pride is the very 
antipodes of true dignity, of genuine power, of real 
greatness ! Man is not great, according to you — man is 
not great unless he chafes and revolts ; but as for me, 
I conceive that man is never more great or more power- 
ful than when he humbles himself before his God. This 
is the reason why I so little admire — and doubtless to 
your great astonishment— the line which I am so much 
interested in finding beajitiful, because it is to my glory 
that it has been made ; and when I would have begun to 
admire it, the commentary which I heard, made me 
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imderstaiid its true import. A bravado against my God I 
I have snatched His thunder from His hand! Were 
this word not blasphemy — ^which it assuredly is — ^it would 
still be a kind of calumny against myself, especially with 
what follows, for it gives me the air of having broken, 
with one and the same audacity, the yoke of Heaven and 
the yoke of England ! Shall I tell you what I felt, on 
the contrary, what I did, when I found myself on the 
verge of that discovery which you now wish to convert 
into rebellion against &od ? I was overcome with fear — 
I threw myself upon my knees— 7I entreated His forgive- 
ness for haviilg ventured to search for a safeguard against 
His power. * Then it is true,* I said to myseff, ' there is no 
more crime in arresting the thunder than in healing the 
sick or in digging a canal ;' and now fear gave place to 
gratitude, and from the very depths of my soul I praised 
and adored my God ; I paid Him homage for the discovery 
itself, and for aU the glory which xnight redound to me 
from it. Look at history, gentlemen ; the line is but a 
romance — a romance in accordance with the impious 

taste of the age ! Look at history. I assert But no ! 

it is not all there. "Would you know the end ? Listen ! 
It was in the midst of the ocean ; I was reljuming from 
England to America; and one evening, seated in the 
fore part of the ship, I was lost in thought. My heart 
had retained but too faithfully the remembrance of the 
eulogiums which had greeted me in the old world ; I saw 
myself a mediator between the two halves of the universe ; 
I was now going to conjure the fires of war, as I had 
already conjured those of heaven. Jn the midst of the 
immense silence which reigned around me, I was elated 
with pleasure ; in a few moments I should have heard, 
seen, and worshipped, none but myself. Suddenly, a 
fearful crash was heard. The storm which had gradually 
been gathering, burst over the vessel, and the lightning 
rent from top to bottom the very mast against which I 
was leaning I I rose — ^the stroke had hurled me to the 
ground — and my first cry was, *My God ! I thank thee !* 
And know you wherefore I thanked my God ? Suppose 
you it was for having escaped death? No; this idea 
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did not occur to me till afterwards ! I thanked my God 
for having reminded me that He was there, ever great, 
ever the unchangeable, the same yesterday and to-day 
and for ever ! and that as for me — I was but a worm !'* 



CHAPTEE Xn. 



DiDEBOT felt himself completely vanquished by this 
simple, genuine energy ; he acted the part he was wont 
to 00 when unable to maintain his ground — ^unwilling to 
surrender, he slunk out of the room. 

Franklin soon followed him, saying that he had an 
engagement at home at Passy ; and as d*Alembert, who 
politely wished to detain him, looked incredulous respect- 
ing the reality of this engagement, he repeated the 
assertion in a tone whidi seemed to say, " I have never 
told a lie, and I am not going to begin doing so now." 
Upon this, no further attempt was made to detain him. 

" This American is no jester," said M. de ChasteUuz, 
as soon as he was gone. " What a man ! It must be 
confessed that we have not many of his stamp." 

" We shall have," said Naigeon. 

" How, Naigeon ! — ^you there ? The shadow without 
the body — ^the echo without " 

" We shall have them," sententiously repeated Eay- 
nal, " when the sun of liberty shall have " 

" Yes, when the gloom which envelopes the nation" — '• — 

It was Naigeon who, Diderot being absent, was now 
the echo of Eaynal ; we have seen that they were very 
much alike. But a fresh visitor was announced. He 
was too weU known for his want of sympathy with folly, 
for Naigeon to do anything but stop short on his 
entrance. 

The Comte de Eivarol, for it was he, first visited 
d'Alembert in 1776. He was then twenty-two years of 
age. He had a very handsome dountenance, solid learnings 
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brilliant wit, self-command, and inexhaustible humonr; the 
mathematician loved to kindle his own imagination at the 
fire of his sallies. Eivarol spared neither friend nor foe, 
and very often he spared not himself. He was, however, 
not the man to be seriously indignant either at the infi- 
delity or the immorality of the age, or at the subversive 
ideas which he heard lauded to the skies on every side. 
Personal experience and the development of events sub- 
sequently gave him more genuine and solid views of men 
and things ; till that time came, he was content with 
being the scourge of braggarts, the check upon hot-headed 
enthusiasts, the terror of fools. One word, one look from 
him was often enough to crush Naigeon. 

" You were just saying, M. Naigeon " 

" I, M. le Comte ! Nothing." 

" Nothing worth saying, perhaps ; but you were saying 
something, nevertheless." 

" No, I was only supporting " 

" Ah ! yos, I understand ; in fact, I heard the voice of 
M. TAbbe Eaynal. You were saying M. I'Abb^" 

" We were speaking of M. Franklin." 

" And you were saying, * When the sun of liberty shall 
have ' " 

" Just see ! he overheard what we said." 

" * We shall have' — is not that it ? — 'as many Franklins 
as we want.' " 

" You did not hear that." 

" I only completed the phrase. Is not this what you 
were going to say ? " 

" And suppose it were ? " 

" Suppose it were, my dear Abb6 — and it is — ^you 

would have told — a But you will live long enough, 

I hope, to subscribe your own name to the foot of my 
declaration. The sun of liberty, gentlemen, will no more 
create great men than the sun up there will make figs 
grow on thistles. Is it the sun of liberty, think you, 
which created a Franklin or a Washington ? Not two 
years ago they were both subjects — ay, and despised sub- 
jects, too — of the King of England. This sun has 
ripened them in double quick time." 
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" Very well, and it will ripen us," said Eajnal. 

And Naigeon continued, "Yes, this is what I 
meant." 

" My dear sirs," continued the Comte, " you are, in 
truth, too modest. All the suns in the universe would not 
be able to ripen you, for you are ripe already. Too ripe a 
great deal, lilke everything else of the age, and in a fair 
way to putrefaction. Do you think in good earnest that 
it IS possible for a man to have lived twenty years, or 
thirty years, in such an atmosphere as ours, and at the 
end to find himself a strong man, with a simple heart, an 
energetic mind ? Gentlemen, listen, I pray you, to what 
I am about to say. If, as you say, the sun of liberty 
should arise in the latter days of this century, he will 
only put in fermentation all the follies and all the vices 
which have been hitherto accumulating. We are a soil 
impregnated through and through with bad seeds, which 
we have neither the strength, nor the courage, nor the 
desire to uproot. One word more, and I have done. 
Gentlemen, beware of the sun." 

" Sermon number two ! " muttered Condorcet, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

" No," replied Grimm, " it is but the second point of 
the other." 

"Well, well, gentlemen," rejoined the preacher, "be- 
ware of the third. The word then spoken would be of 
revolutions ; and, in all probability, you would not 
laugh." 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



It was not the first time that Eivarol had playfully 
announced this third point ; neither, as we have seen, 
was it the first time that he mocked those dealers in set 
phrases who fancied themselves great men — at all events, 
in a fair way of being such. We need not be astonished 
that this illusion prevailed throughout the whole of the 
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learned world. The Ancient IJniversity of Paris, still very 
sore from the wounds to which it had exposed itself in 
1776, for having proposed an anti-encyclopsedia thesis 
as the subject for competition, now proposed to demon- 
strate " How unjust towards literature are those persons 
who wish to shut the career of public employment to 
literary men:" " Quam iniqui de litteris sentiant qui 
vinos Htteratos arceant k tractatione rerum pubUcarum." 
It doubtless intended merely to reproduce the harmless 
thesis of Plato, forgetting all the while the commentary 
made upon it by the King of Prussia respecting the men 
of the age (for he thoroughly understood them) when he 
said, " If you wish to chastise a province, set a philosopher 
over it.'* It is true that the subject was to be demon- 
strated in Latin; and the orthodoxy imposed by this 
form reassured the University respecting the d^gers 
which lay at the very foundation of the argument. It 
was the French University, and with it the whole race of 
pedagogues, which had impregnated France with so much 
of the Eomans, so much of the Greeks, so much of 
Aristides (his virtues excepted), so much of Brutus, that 
none other was wanting save his poignard. 

But Eivarol had no sooner finished his sermon, as it 
was termed by the sceptics present, than he entered with 
all his heart into the question of the day. He was one 
of the heroes of French society ; and he could not have 
been such without condescending to enter into some of 
the prevailing frivolities. Nay, he might even with 
truth be designated the hero of the day ; for even Diderot 
had been known to relapse into silence before him, in 
order to listen. 

Nearly a quarter of an hour had he rivetted the atten- 
tion of his learned audience by his bi*illiant wit and lively 
sallies, when he was interrupted by the only man who 
could dispute the sceptre with him — Chamfort. 

They generally avoided being together in society; 
Chamfort especially, who was soured by age, could with 
diflficulty conceal his chagrin in the presence of his 
youthful, fiery rival, who was decidedly the favourite of 
the day. It will readily be imagined that snares were 
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not unfrequently laid for them by their charitable friends, 
and this was by no means difficult, for Chamfort entered 
into the new ideas with a confidence more worthy of an 
idiot than of himself. 

He had been living for some time at Auteuil, the 
residence of Madame Hehetius, the widow of the philo- 
sopher, with whom he was on terms of the greatest and 
most honourable friendship. 

He was immediately overwhelmed with questions re- 
specting the illustrious widow — ^the Comte de Eivarol 
making numerous enquiries after her birds, her dogs, and 
her cats ; for the lady considered that in extending her 
patronage to dumb animals, she was doing honour to the 
memory of her husband, who was designated the Apostle 
of Universal Charity. He thought that the old-fashioned 
Christianity which limited the preaching of charity to 
man was very restricted and straitlaced — and after having 
demonstrated that man is only a beast somewhat better 
formed than the rest, and that the htorse, for example, 
would be his superior if only it had fingers like the 
human animal, he concluded his argument by asserting 
that it was perfectly logical to treat animals like 
brothers. 

Some of his followers did not go quite so far ; they 
maintained the superiority of man, but carried the con- 
sequences of their natural equality to a most absurd 
extent. Some refused to be carried in chairs, deeming it 
a species of degradation to the human race to act the 
part of a beast. Others, waiting till there should be no 
longer a class of servants, treated their domestics like 
equals. Turgot, the author of the famous Latin line, 
was of this number. Others, again, without binding 
themselves to any stated system, displayed their philan- 
thropy in eccentricities. They took under their special 
patronage one pauper, one aged person; personifying 
in him suffering humanity, and lavishing upon him every 
care. They imagined that they were profoundly sensible ; 
and quietly lulling their conscience, forgot the hundreds 
of poor for whom they did nothing in the world. The 
advocate Elie de Beaumont, famous as an orator, was 
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likewise celebrated for his romantic patriotism ; for at 
this time the word patriotism bore this signification. 
One day he sent to the cur6 of Saint Nicolas eight fine 
partridges, begging him to distribute them among the 
poor of his parish. The cur6 replied by a letter, which 
was not wanting in pith, and which had the run of Paris, 
" I hare, sir, received the partridges which you sent me. 
I presume that you attribute to me the power of the 
Divine Saviour, who fed thousands of men with five 
loaves and two small fishes; moreover, I have, in my 
immense parish, a greater number of poor than there 
were Jews around Him on that day. But even if I could 
perform such a miracle, I would not ; it would be doing 
them very ill service, first to give them a taste of your 
partridges and then to feed them upon coarse bread and 
thin soup ! I have therefore taken upon me to eat your 
partridges myself, in exchange for eight crowns, which I 
have cast into the poor-box ; but I hope, sir, that you will 
not think of again sending me such a regal repast. 
Cherish the spirit of your literary productions, and infuse 
a little more good nature into your charities. Although 
I am your cure, permit me to remind you of the evan- 
gelical maxim : Beati pauperes spiritu,^* 

But we have wandered a long way from Madame 
Helvetius and her cats. 

" And the other menagerie ? '* continued the Comte. 

"The other!'* retorted Chamfort, astonished. He 
forgot that Madame frequently said "ma menagerie ^* 
in speaking of the persons who frequented her parties. 

" Yes ! the one of which you are the chief! " 

" What the great beast is it not so ? " 

" As you please." 

** AU goes on well; but we scarcely ever see you 
there." 

" Auteuil is so far from Paris." 

" Do you speak literally or figuratively ? " 

" As you please, again. Then, too, you see I do not 
wish to stumble upon Les Barmecides again ; and it is 
said that the author is to read the piece to you one of 
these days. 
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" True enougli. But why would you avoid it ? " 

" Because I have heard it already.'* 

" Where, may I ask ? " 

" At M. de Voltaire's." 

" What ! You were there ! " 

" I was. That is to say, I happened to be there, 
for there was no invitation. I went, like everybody 
else, to see M. de Voltaire, and was present, by way of 
parenthesis, at the sortie of that simpleton, St. Ange,* 
who quietly 'manipulating his hat, said to him : * To-day, 
Sir, I came only to see Homer, I shall come some other 
day, to see Euripides and Sophocles, and afterwards 
Tacitus, — ^then Lucian.' — *Ah!' interrupted the patriarch. 
* I am very old. Pray, if you can, do all this at once.' 
I was about to profit by the lesson, and take my departure, 
at the end of ten minutes ; but he had the goodness to 
detain me for a chat, and " 

" And forgot how time went while conversing with 
you." 

" Did I say so ? — In short, M. Laharpe arrived ; and 
now I was about to take leave in good earnest, M. 
Laharpe, being very eager to make way for me; but 
M. de Voltaire still wished to detain me." 

" To make game of Laharpe.' ' 

" Very possibly ; but still I knew nothing about this 
reading that was to take place. At last, when I under- 
stood the matter, I said to myself, " Well, after all, this 
will only be a second edition of the affair of Barthe. 
There were present only " 

" I beg pardon for interrupting you. What is this 
affair of Barthe ? " 

" Barthe is a very good fellow at bottom, but a fool, 
unhappily." 

" Monsieur de Rivarol sees nothing but fools to-day, 
I think ? " muttered Champfort. 

" What did you say ? " 

" When people have the jaundice, everything looks 
yellow." 

* Translator of the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 
VOL. I. t 
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" What did you say ? " 

" Nothing ! nothing at all ! " 

" Monsieur Champtbrt, there is a very simple remedy, 
which will effectually prevent my seeing fools." 

" And that is " 

" That they go and hide themselves. — ^Tou are going to 
remain ? Well, I will go on. Barthe, as I said, is a very 
good sort of fellow, but he is an egotist, which is equivalent 
to saying he is a fool ; for he is allowed on all hands to 
love self too much, but not to let it come out." 

There was a general laugh. 

" Tou laugh. Well, it is the moral of the age. One 
fine morning, then, our friend alighted at Voltaire's, at 
Perney. He did not even dream of giving himself the 
appearance of going to see the patriarch ; he came, he 
said, to read his piece to him ; and mark ! it was his 
famous Homme personnel* in which he has unquestionably 
drawn a complete picture of himself. At the first few 
lines, M. de Voltaire made terrible grimaces, but when he 
came to the scene in which the Valet relates how his 
master compelled him to have a tooth drawn in order to 
prove the skill of the dentist, M. de Voltaire opened his 
mouth quite wide, and cried out, * What ! what a tooth !' 
then he began yawning dreadfuUy, said he was ill, and 
left the room. Madame Denis called aside M. Moulton, 
who had introduced Barthe. * Whatever you do,' cried 
she, * you must hinder the good man from supping here ; 
my uncle would never be able to stand it — we should have 
quite a scene.' Moulton accordingly carried him off, 
though not without difficulty. Next morning there comes 
a charming note from M. de Voltaire ; he begs to hear 
the conclusion of the piece, and promises that he will not 
be taken ill again. Moulton tried to make Barthe under- 
stand that this was onlv a second edition of malice 
prepense. Impossible ! They go to Femey. The Second 
Act is commenced. The yawnings are renewed ; Barthe 
goes on; they are doubled and redoubled with such 

* Homme personnel was then tlfe term generally employed for an 
egotist. 
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Tebemence, that at last our yeteran invalid fairly manages 
to swoon awaj, with all the reality imaginable. It is 
whispered that Barthe now began to see through the 
trick, but I cannot swear to this. I think, gentlemen, 
I haye taken jou a long circuit, in order to arriye at 
Le* Barmecides; but it is your own doing. M. de 
Laharpe, likewise, made a long circuit, I assure you, ere 
he unfolded his manuscript ; I verily thought he was 
going to feel M. de Voltaire's pulse, and ask permission 
to look at his tongue. * But are you really well to-day — 
quite weU ? ' enquired he. ' I would on no account that 
the emotion — the impression — ^the ' — in fact, he actually 
went in search of salt«, as a precautionary measure against 
this said anticipated emotion. ' Stay, stay ! ' cried M. de 
Voltaire ; * if I am unable to resist, I will stop you,' and 
he smiled, in his sleeve, such a smile of derision ! M. 
Laharpe then commenced reading his tragedy, and when- 
ever he came to some terrible passage, he raised his eyes 
with the most tender interest, to the comitenance of the 
invalid, who, nevertheless, remained desperately calm, and 
perfectly well. Madame Denis, who faiew her imcle by 
heart, hurried me away ; but, however, she could not 
prevent my hearing him say, in a loud voice, * This is a 
Tale, my good Laharpe; it is nothing whatever of a 
Tragedy. A few good lines, somewhat forced, that is all ! ' " 

" Li that case," said M. de Chastellux, " the case is 
decided. We will hiss." 

" Tou hiss ? " cried Eivarol, " Why, then, you are no 
longer a Piccinist." 

" What in the world has music to do with this ? " 

" Nothing. — But the two things will be put together. 
Laharpe is for Piccini ; and depend upon it, the Piccin- 
ists will not let him fall ! " 

" For my own part, I should know — " 

" Tou know ? Do, as the others do. If a man is 
bound to a party, he no longer belongs to himself." 

" And pray^ do you belong to no pmrty ? They put 
you down for a determined Gliickist." 

" They are out I I like Gliick, and I prefer him to all 
the rest." 
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" WeU ! " 

" But I am no G-liickist for all that — ^for I have not 
made a party business of it, with which I must sink or 
swim." 

And in times like these, it required no little superiority 
of mind td abide by such a resolution, which appeared so 
natural, so simple and easy. The dispute as we have 
seen, had just been revived with more extravagance than 
ever; the French and Italian music fought each other 
with a violence which seemed to indicate that one was 
resolved to exterminate the other. Compelled to show 
some spirit against a superiority which was becoming 
more and more manifest, the Piccinists redoubled their 
injustice and clamour; the others indignant at such 
resistance, which assumed all the characters of bad faith 
— were, at the same time, no less violent, no less unjust 
than their opponents. At last all other disputes were 
most ridiculously complicated in this; there were 
Gliickists and Piccinists in politics, in philosophy, in 
literature, nay, in theology itself — ^for Gliick had the 
Jansenists, and Piccini the others. 

" No ! " reiterated M. de Eivarol," I am no Gliickist ; 
I am for good music, of whatever sort it may be. How- 
ever, I know two men who are wiser in this chapter than 
any of us. One day an enemy of Gliick came to tell me 
all sort of evil of Gliick himself, calling him envious, 
jealous, and I know not what else. ' Even if this were 
so,' cried I, *his music might still be very good. But I 
have the honour of knowing him, and I should like you 
to know him too.' Come with me, and I will introduce you. 
We went accordingly, and, on ascending the stairs, we 
heard laughter, peals of laughter. It was his voice. 
My companion already looked somewhat disconcerted; 
as he probably felt that a man eaten up with envy 
and jealousy could not possibly laugh in such thorough 
good earnest. We entered. And we found him with — 
Piccini — gentlemen ! who was laughing still louder than 
the other. The German was pretending that he insisted 
iipon Piccini' s drinking some horrid black beer, while 
the Italian made terrible grimaces. We soon joined the 
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party, and I assure you it was comical enough to think 
that here they were, in the very city of Paris, one part of 
which was ready to tear the other to pieces on their 
account ; here they were drinking, and laughing to- 
gether, forgetting foe and friend — nay, even music.'* 

" It is a rare piece of impertinence," cried M. de 
Chastellux, " and the very first time I see Piccini .... 
But the story is doubtless an invention of your own — ^yes, 
yes it is ; a species of apologue." 

" As far as I can see, you would wish it to be so ; but 
I am grieved, perfectly grieved to assure you — that the 
tale is true ! " 

" Eeally true ! " 

" Monsieur le Chevalier, would you like me to tell you 
another anecdote, a perfectly true one, and no invention 
of mine I assure you ; one of my friends, another party, 
was likewise declaiming against German music, inter- 
larding his answers with diverse technical phrases, 
wofiilly misapplied. I — weU M. le Chevalier, does not 
my anecdote please you ? 

For the Chevalier had turned away, and appeared to 
be listening with the utmost attention to Raynal, who 
was making a peroration to another group. 

" I,*' continued Rivarol, raising his voice, " said to 
him, * My dear fellow, before falling to loggerheads, let 
me try a little experiment.' * What is that,' retorted 
he. * I will sing an air, and you shall beat time. 
If you beat true time, we will take up the cudgels ; 
if not, you will please to excuse me.' * Do you think I 
am the leader of the opera band ? ' * Tou are angry. 
Well, after I have done singing, I will merely ask you to 
tell me whether the air was in simple, triple, or compound 
time.' He could not venture to do this, my connoisseur," 
continued Eivarol, " but he could venture to be a judge, 
and, moreover, he continued to be a judge to the very 
end. But what has become of the Marquis de 
Chastellux ? " He was descried at the further end of 
the saloon. 

The beautv of the storv was, that Eivarol had re- 
lated, word for word, a scene which had taken place 
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between the Marquis himself andthe Chevalier de Clermont 
d'Amboise, his friend; and therefore he listened more 
and more attentively to what the Abbe ilaynal was 
saying. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



Eatkal thus indemnified himself for the silence which 
he had been compelled to maintain in presence of 
Pranklin ; the retreat of Diderot left him in undisputed 
possession of the field. 

The plans of M. Necker, who had now been minister of 
Finance nearly two years, formed the staple of every politi- 
cal conversation of Europe. The deplorable condition of the 
finances necessarily raised the man who had the charge of 
this department to the rank of prime minister. Prance 
was doubtless suffering at this moment from other, and 
yet severer grievances ; but men were determined to 
shut their eyes to them, or to regard them only as the 
natural results of the former. Nay, to this day, some 
men gravely attribute the French Eevolution to the 
deficit which the states-general were to cover, and which 
they were unable to accomplish. 

This error of the public was, in a great measure also, 
that of the minister ; he could not see, and he was re- 
solved not to see, anything, save and except the finances ; 
confining his ministerial care solely to one part of the 
body politic and to one disease, his pride conspired with his 
upright conscience to inflate lum with the hope of 
effecting a total cure without quitting his limited sphere. 
His administration, therefore, instead of being that of an 
enlightened minister, was that of an able and very honest 
banker, but nevertheless of a banker and nothing more. 
Honest he unquestionably was, to his very heart's core, 
but at this time, we repeat it, the man who had charge of 
the financial department was virtually at the head of the 
kingdom. 
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He, on the other hand, was perfectly sincere in 
imagiaing that he was anything but a banker, and his 
pride on this point was not the sole cause of his illusion, 
teeing bound by a tie of ancient date to the EncyclopsB- 
dists, if he had not adopted, to its full extent, their gross 
infidelity, he had, nevertheless, learned from them to invest 
the most insignificant details with the most high-sounding 
terms, to substitute magnificent phrases for magnificent 
ideas, and pathos for genius. This was clearly seen, or 
rather might have clearly been seen, in his " £loge de 
Colbert, ^^ which received the academical crown in 1773. 
But it was to the taste of the nation, and hence the 
nation was the first deceived; add to this, that scaffolding of 
grand words and grand sentences, that spurious simplicity 
which imparts a false air of the natural and of goodnature. 
Pew men would have ventured to laugh at the way in 
which he spoke of his wife, in his famous " Compte rendu;'* 
they would have been termed bad citizens and cold- 
hearted men had they not applauded this conjugal attach- 
ment, so judiciously displayed among a number of cyphers, 
in a report to the King. 

Tet the absurdity of some of the details shall not 
induce us to deny, nor close our eyes to the substantial, 
the real and incontestable ameliorations which he either 
made or intended to make in the financial department. 

Were we to amuse ourselves by enumerating in a 
romance all that the most fertile imagination could 
invent in the way of abuses, follies, and disorders, we 
should not reach the climax which the financial organisa- 
tion of France had attained, before the first reforms. 

The death of Louis XV. produced scarcely any other 
effect in the financial department than the suppression 
of some immoral, but relatively unimportant, outlays, 
while the majority of the other expenses increased 
exorbitantly. It might have been supposed that the 
only function of the sovereign was to thrust his hands 
blindfold, into a full exchequer, whereas all the world 
knew that it was quite empty. "One million saved," cried 
Turgot, " is only so much encouragement to the court to 
spend two." Every economy effected brought a host of 
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petitioners around the King, who, thej fancied, must be 
rich in consequence, and have nothing to do but to dis- 
tribute whatever was saved. The King was the banker- 
general of all the nobility, high and low. Independently 
of the presents and pensions, which they received under a 
thousand different pleas, they enjoyed interest, not only 
in the public farms, but in several financial posts, in the 
markets — nay, on the very furniture of the hospitals. 
A certain Demoiselle d' Angeville, mistress of the Duke de 
Praslin, for instance, enjoyed a pension " on the straw 
furniture in the baths." These dishonourable revenues 
were even more sought after than direct pensions, which 
were generally ill-paid, because the Treasury was not 
always in a state to honour the King's engagements. The 
King, on his part, was the more lavish, because he knew 
perfectly that his pensioners 'would have to wait three 
or four years before they were paid. Consequently, 
after a reign of two years, and good intentions of the 
same standing, Louis XVI. had, in fact, effected no real 
change, in this respect, in the deplorable mistakes of his 
predecessor. Such, therefore, was the dense forest of 
abuses which M. Necker was called upon to attack with 
his axe ; but great and crying as many of these abuses 
were, we are constrained to own that he had neither 
the genius to see, nor the courage boldly to assail 
them, though they were completely exposed by public 
indignation; another illusion, consequently, of M. 
Necker's pride. He saw not that plain good sense and 
common probity would be quite sufficient to make 
him raise his voice, in order to be heard. He fondly 
imagined that he far surpassed, not only in courage, but 
in enlightenment, all the statesmen that had preceded 
him in his functions, and blinded by his pride, he let 
slip the golden opportunity now lodged in his hands. 

A real statesman would have comprehended that time 
had bound up these abuses with the very basis of royalty 
itself, and without relinquishing the idea of destroying 
them, he would have resolved to destroy them alone. 

In France the King was the supreme dispenser of 
the public fortune, as well as the political and military 
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chief. We do not saj, be it remembered, that this was 
a good, logical, or wise state of things ; we simply state 
the fact, that so it] was. The people, or the great bulk 
of them, profoundly monarchical, considered it perfectly 
natural that the King should possess millions ; they 
might decry the taxes and the men who received them, 
but they could not fancy a King who had not the handling 
of them. The King, in fine, was the magnificent man, 
the liberal man par excellence. He had, we repeat it, in 
spite of the abuses — nay, in the very abuses themselves — a 
basis which could only be removed with the utmost pru- 
dence, as thoughtfully as an architect would remove some 
ruined corner-stone, in order to replace it by a new one. 
This it was which was overlooked by Turgot, Necker, and 
Malesherbes, in the majority of their reforms ; and which 
was forgotten both in their writings and in their con- 
versations by all the reformers of that sera. 



CHAPTEE XV. 



BATTf AL, therefore, it may readily be presumed, never 
wanted an opportunity to enter upon this fruitful field ; 
and this he did at once when the Marquis de Chastellux 
suddenly came to listen to what he was saying. And 
here we must remrrk, that he did not merely act the 
part of a critic ; on every subject he had at hand a 
prompt, easy, and infallible remedy. He would range 
events as a captain ranges his men, and overthrow obstacles 
by a look or a word. It was of him that the King of Prussia 
said a few years later, after listening to him for an hour, 
" I thought that I was conversing with Providence ! " 

Champfort, as usual, took up the theme by way of 
substructure, and leaving Eaynal the practical, or the 
so-called practical side, of the question, he entered, ac- 
cording to his invariable custom, on the question of 
privileges and the privileged — the noblesse were his sport, 
equality his mania. 
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This again was one of those questions where by force 
of reason one might become irrational, and by force 
of truth degenerate into falsehood. Men are bom 
equal : here is a fact ; but if you condemn all that is, 
or appears to be contrary to this fact, you injure other 
facts which are neither less real nor less incontestable, 
and which neither theories nor force can destroy. Among 
the causes of inequality, there is none more natural than 
equality itself. 

But Champfort did not lose himself in the mazes of 
reasoning. His weapons, in cases of this kind, were 
anecdotes respecting the pride, meanness, and the dis- 
comfiture of the nobles. He had quite a stock of them, 
and it must be confessed he related them admirably. 
Thus, for example, it was the Marechal de Brissac, in- 
toxicated with " gentlemanliness," who would sometimes 
speak of God as "the Gentleman on high." It was 
another member of the family of Cosse who, on being 
questioned in a court of justice what was his Christian 
name ? replied, in a voice of thunder, " Timoleon, 
mordieu! " utterly indignant that the judge should not 
know that the oldest member of his house always called 
himself TimoMon. That it was a young princess who 
was perfectly astonished that a poor woman should, like 
herself, have five fingers on each hand. That it was the 
Duchesse de Eohan who, on being asked when she ex- 
pected her accouchement, replied that she hoped to have 
that honour in two months. The honour consisted in 
giving birth to a Rohan ! He had fifty other anecdotes 
of this kind, old, new, authentic, apocryphal ; and woe to 
every noble gentleman who did not laugh more heartily 
than the ignoble. It was the only tribute which he 
could still deposit upon the altar of equality. The 
Marquis de Chastellux applauded the anecdotes of Champ- 
fort both by his voice and attitudes. 

Of all present, one only, the Comte de Eivarol did not 
applaud. He was a gentleman notwithstanding, but he 
believed, right or wrong, that this might be proved in a 
more noble manner than by laughing at the nobility. 

" M. de Eivarol is extremely grave," said the narrator. 
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" M. Champfort is extremely gay," replied Bivarol. 

" Q-ay ! no, not at all ; I laugh to keep down my indig- 
nation. These are things " — 

" As for me," replied Rivarol, " I see no reason either 
to laugh or to be indignant. Among the traits which 
you have cited, some are mere fooleries. The others " — 
he hesitated. 

" Well, what are the others ? " 

" The others ? Do you wish me to tell you ? The 
form, it is true, bears somewhat of the stamp of folly, but 
I believe there is something noble beneath the surface, 
really noble, in the best sense of the word. Certainly 
that woman had respect for her ancestors who had re- 
spect for her son yet unborn." 

" And if this son," cried Champfort, " should turn out 
to be something like the Bohan of the present time — 
him I mean whom they are about to make a cardinal — 
truly, there would be much reason for respect ! " 

" The respect is for the tree and for its fruit so long as 
that fruit is worthy of it. If the fruit be corrupt, it 
loses all claim to respect. This is all. Tou wiU 
assuredly not have me tell you to respect that 
Bohan either with or without the cardinal's hat, 
which th^y have promised him. But with regard to the 
Mar^chal de Brissac, ' intoxicated with gentlemanliness,' 
as you say, you might have added, with loyalty, honour, 
and courage ; a rare model of a gentleman, such as is 
not oflen met with in our day — I maintain that in his 
mouth this whimsical application of the word * gentle- 
man ' was very fine ; for God is all, supremely all, which 
this title conveys to his mind, and consequently he had 
a right to consider it fine and magnificent. There is 
one thing, gentlemen, which strikes me. In attacking 
the noblesse — and by this I likewise understand all the 
adventitious advantages of birth — ^your aim apparently is 
to exaggerate, to turn into ridicule, and above all to 
laugh, and raise a laugh. Is not this an incontestable 
proof how very little hold vou obtain over the reasoning 
powers ? Tou will probably. tell me that there is no room 
for reasoning or argument, that all must agree perforce to 
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the principle, that natural eqimlity is self-evident ; palp- 
aible, without doubt ; but it is no less self-evident, no less 
palpable, that it is the universal tendency of men to burst 
this equality, for some to govern, for some to suffer 
themselves to be governed. Three men, nay, three chil- 
dren will not be left together alone for one single hour, 
before one of the three is the chief of the two others.'* 

" True enough ! " cried Champfort ; " personal in- 
equality ; but hereditary inequality " — 

" Is just as natural, sir, natural, though not alto- 
gether, it is true, in the same sense. It is only by doing 
yourselves certain violence, by treading under foot — ^for 
the honour of your principles — a first and inevitable 
impression, that you can succeed in behaving to the heir 
of some illustrious name, as to an ordinary person. It is 
incontestable that the very fact of the father having been 
something in your eyes, invests the son with a certain 
prestige. How do you account for this ? It is a fact 
which cannot be explained, and scarcely understood ; but 
nevertheless you cannot help making a certain difference 
between him and the son, of a Mr. Nobody, unless 
indeed it be evident to you that he is unworthy of his 
father." 

" That may be," replied Champfort, " but that only 
goes to prove one point : that it is extremely difficult to 
shake off the prejudices with which we have been 
brought up." 

"But," exclaimed Eivarol, "there are two different kinds 
of prejudices ; one class of which is contrary to nature, 
whilethe other class is part and parcel of nature herself. 
Those prejudices, of whose influence you complain, I see 
among savages as among civilised nations, among chil- 
dren as among men. It is therefore something like a 
play upon words to designate it a prejudice ; for in that 
case we must thus designate all impressions not founded 
upon reason, all sentiments which are somewhat illogical. 
To estrange oneself by force of logic or of passion, proves 
nothing at all, for there is nothing whatever from which 
a man may not estrange himself. By no means would I 
assert that inequality should be sacred in our eyes, like 
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certain other tilings, parental authoritj for example ; but 
like parental authority itself, inequality has its basis in 
nature, and to make an attack upon it in the name of 
nature is, I repeat it, a mere play upon words." 
' Rivarol added much more on the same subject ; and if 
we may venture to say so, we will affirm that he was 
right. Every one knew perfectly well that he did not 
approve of the pride of the nobilify, and still less of their 
oppression of the poor ; but he considered the whole ques- 
tion, as it was hancQed by the majority rather as a struggle 
between the pride of the high and the low, and he deemed 
the pride of the high at all events as legitimate as that of 
the low. Nor does the question appear to have changed 
since then. For to this moment the pride of the low 
struggles with the pride of the great; and to such a 
pitch has it risen — and this is scarcely to the praise of 
our age — that the pride from beneath ascends from the 
very lowest grade, and attacks inequalities equally 
legitimate and sacred as those of birth. 

But at M. d'Alembeit's assemblies, Rivarol was always 
solitary in his opinion on this subject, and had to fight 
the battle singlehanded. And lew, indeed, were the 
men in France who dared to avow such an opinion in 
those days. The few nobles who ventured to make a 
stand, and attempted to arrest the torrent, were covered 
with ridicule and sarcasm. To make a serious matter of 
the debate, and carry it on on the ground of principles, 
to defend it philosophically, as boldly, and even more 
boldly than it was attacked by its opponents, this was 
not yet understood either in politics, in religion, or on 
any other subject. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 



"While d'Alembert puts a stop to the discussion, and 
resumes the question of the day — namely, the line of 
conduct to be observed on occasion of the death of 
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M. de Voltaire — we will follow Franklin to his ren- 
dezvous at Passj. 

He was fearful that he should be too late, and, indeed, 
it was past the hour; but no one was yet waiting for 
him. W horn did he expect ? He knew not ; an indi- 
vidual, without giving his name, had requested the favour 
of an interview. 

He waited half-an-hour, and still no one came. " It 
must be some great man," thought he, and upon this he 
put on his robe-de-chambre. The philosophic Pranklin 
had his epigrams as well as any other man, and in drawing 
on the sleeves, he could scarcely help smiling at himself. 
But he made enquiries after one of his grandsons, the 
elder, and a cloud overshadowed his brow when he was 
informed that the young man had not- been home since 
the morning. Certain individuals found great pleasure 
in civilising, according to their fashion, the grandson of 
the grave American, and their task was by no means 
difficult ; on the contrary, it was generally acknowledged 
that the pupil made greater progress than his teachers 
expected ; he even adopted the prevailing mode of red 
heels to his boots, and his grandfather had the weakness 
to wink at this innovation ; the philosopher, after all, was 
but a man — not, perhaps, as far as he himself was con- 
cerned, but in the case of his grandchildren : he still 
cherished a latent spark of vanity. 

Franklin sat down, and began reading the letters 
which he found upon his desk. There was an abund- 
ance of every form and subject, from the note of the 
Marquis, "requesting the honour of his company at 
dinner," to the scribble of the raw adventurer, soliciting 
his patronage, or more probably, begging for a few 
crowns. Added to this, scraps of poetry, among which 
the famous line of Turgot appeared over and over again, 
scientific, political, philosophical compositions, and you 
may form some idea of the correspondence of Franklin. 

Without much ceremony, he threw aside the greater 
part of his voluminous correspondence, and retained only 
two of the letters, which appeared to find grace in his 
sight. 
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Both related to an affair which occupied and interested 
him more than all the other objects of his embassy, the 
Emancipation of the Protestants. 

Enlightenment, time — nay, even infidelity, for it entered 
into most things, good as well as bad — aU had their 
influence upon this question. Not sixteen years ago a 
pastor had perished upon the scaffold,* but for the last 
ten years toleration might be said to have existed. The 
Protestants were permitted to hold their meetings pretty 
openly ; their pastors were respected, and in case of need, 
even protected. 

But this toleration was not founded upon any legal 
act or document — nor even upon any promise. The 
ancient edicts still existed, and the Bomish clergy daily 
clamoured for their execution. Louis XVI. might yield, 
and in that case the floodgates of evil would be re-opened. 
Besides the persecutions which might return, there still 
existed a vast number of vexations, which, though to a 
certain extent ameliorated, were still in force, nor could 
they altogether be set aside but by the regular establish- 
ment of a different state of things. The marriages, espe- 
cially, were beset with difficulties ; the most insignificant 
judicial process brought forward the whole question. If 
the Protestants were not rigorously excluded, according to 
the tenor of the edicts, from all the liberal professions 
and public offices, they nevertheless could not enter 
upon them, except by lending themselves to evade the 
law, by declarations more or less false, which their con- 
science reproved and deprecated. 

This state of affairs, happy and easy in comparison 
with the former evils, was, nevertheless, anomalous. Per- 
secution, be it understood, however unjust and cruel, is 
notwithstanding perfectly logical. " I am resolved to have 
but one religion around me ; you must either be of that 
religion, or I will crush you." But the moment persecu- 
tion is apparently renounced — and the determination to 
destroy Protestantism was, in fact, virtually renounced in 
Prance — it was ridiculous to maintain the terrific laws 

* Rochette, in 1762. 
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which were still extant, and which only led to interminable 
vexations. The clergy raised a great commotion when 
they saw a Protestant placed in the cabinet ; but as 
Louis XVI. thought good quietly to let him remain 
there, what was the use of excluding the Protestants from 
the inferior ofiBices ? The alliance which was now con- 
cluded with the United States, and the warm reception 
given to their Ambassador, will enable us in some 
measure to comprehend the embarrassment of the French 
ministry between a clergy necessarily intolerant, and 
events which rendered that intolerance absurd and 
impossible. 

No person in Prance, therefore, was in a more favour- 
able position than Pranklin, to bring this business to a 
favourable result. He h-ad prudently waited two years 
before he ventured boldly to take ifc up, apprehending, 
not without reason, lest he should compromise the 
political interests which he had come to uphold.' But 
the Independence of America once recognised, the treaty 
once signed, succour actually on the way, he felt that he 
might now set to work. 

The Protestants had, however, even now, no intention 
of making any open reclamations ; this would have been 
quashed at once Dy the clergy, and the government itself 
would not have dared to listen to them ; nor did they mean 
to canvass, or work upon public opinion, for this could 
be perfectly depended upon ; all the men who were sus- 
ceptible of being brought over to toleration were already 
converted, and even two or three of the Bishops themselves 
seemed disposed to make as little noise as possible about 
it. There was, however, considerable diflBiculty to give a 
tangible form to the favourable disposition which was 
everywhere manifested, without, at the same time, making 
a stir. The surest means was to influence the parlia- 
ment, and here there was already a minority, pretty 
numerous, however, which showed itself in favour of the 
Protestants. 

At the head of this minority was the Councillor 
d'Epremesnil, a warm-hearted man, of first-rate talent ; 
happy would it have been had he never wielded it save in 
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a just cause, or at all events, had he never marred a good 
cause bj the violence of his zeal. D*Epremesnil laboured 
fiwr twelve years in conjuring the storm, which was to 
engolph aU, himself included ; without being aware of 
what he was doiog, he took the fragments of the throne, 
and erected the scaffold which he was himself one day to 
mount. It was the misfortune of the age, that all who 
wished for the accomplishment of good, set about it in a 
wrong way, and did evil instead. 

In this aSair, however, held back on the one hand by 
fear of the priests, and impelled on the other by the 
known favourable disposition of the King, he acted both 
with wisdom and prudence. Nay, the very object of his 
writing to Franklin — ^for one of the letters was from him 
— was to recommend prudence : — 

" "We are to have a new Committee at the house of 
the President. M. Dionis du Sejour* has done marvels ; 
all open their eyes in astonishment to see this man, so 
cold, so geometrical in every sense of the word, manifest 
such hearty zeal for the Protestants. I therefore keep 
quiet. People are afraid, as you know, of my zeal ; but 
as for him, he has never been known so vehement upon 
any subject ; and he who was less than lukewarm has been 
fairly drawn in. Many difficulties, however, exist, and 
not the least of them is that of forms. We may refuse 
the registration of an edict, but we cannot, according to 
our arncles, abrogate edicts already registered ; thoroughly 
pariiamentary as I am, I must candidly acknowledge that 
this would be anarchj. We cannot, therefore, do any- 
thing but ask the King to grant the abrogation, or at 
most submit to hiiti the project of an edict on the rights 
to be accorded to the Protestants. But it would be 
horribly difficult to draw up such an edict as this. It 
would be necessary, while proclaiming toleration, to 
preserve the intolerant formularies. Some wish them 
to be made as mild as possible, while others, who 
reluctantly give in to this business, and are carried away 



* Dionis dnSejonr had published "Un Traite des Ck)arles Algebra- 
iqnes," and ** &6cherch^ snr la Gnomonique." 
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by the current of opinion, would have them as severe and 
insulting as possible. Our old Jansenist leaders incline 
to the latter opinion ; nay, some few among them are 
even anxious for the revival of persecution. It is," as you 
see, the old story over and over again. Those who are 
actually only one step from being Protestants, and who 
have spent their whole lives in fighting against the Church, 
are the most fiery in refusing either peace or truce with 
the men who have had the courage to come out from it 
boldly." 

The other letter was from Eabaut, the Pastor of Mmes, 
who had been well known for nearly forty years as the 
heart and soul of Protestantism in France. "We have 
mentioned in another place, his devotion and his labours. 
Two of his sons, who had entered upon the same career 
at an epoch when such a step was actually at the hazard 
of their lives, assisted him in his duties; but at this 
moment one of them was at Paris, the other in England. 

" I send you," wrote he, " the documents which you 
have asked me to give you for M. d'Epr^mesnil. It is the 
twentieth time, at least, that I put them together, and I 
must candidly acknowledge that I am heartily tired of 
repeating the same thing over and over again, and arriving 
definitely at — nothing. I am ungrateful to complain, I 
know it ; ungrateful to M. d'Epremesnil and you — un- 
grateful, above all, towards my God, for a peace like that 
which we now enjoy should be regarded by us as a 
great blessing. But, dear friend, it is not for myself 
that I complain ; or rather, I do not complain, I deplore 
the mischievous elements of agitation, which these delays 
sow in our churches, which have hitherto been strangers 
to everything that is not immediately connected with 
their faith. Politics begin to be mixed up. with every- 
thing ; our Protestants not only discuss the rights of 
Protestants, but the rights of man ; and God knows that 
very bad ideas on this subject are mixed up with the good 
ones. But as far as I can see, it is the same everywhere, 
and in everything. No sooner is some good idea brought 
forward than it is maiTcd by the way in which it is dressed 
up in order to gain the public applause. One of the 
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last lectures of M. d'Epremesnil has pained me much in 
this respect. In speaking of toleration he utters decla- 
mations more worthy of a tribune than of a Christian. 
Finally, my dear friend, what have I still to tell you ? 
My son, Saint Etienne, has not escaped the contagion. 
He went to Paris on our business, and M. de Gebelin 
tells me that he has plunged into the parliamentary 
world, discoursing, discussing, taking part for or against 
everything and everybody. I have akeady written him 
my sentiments upon the subject ; but a son of five-and- 
thirty, extremely talented, and having a just confidence 
in himself, can hardly be expected to listen to me. Do 
your best to send him back to me, more wise." 

Babaut was quite out in his calculation. Franklin, as 
we have seen, was in the very midst of that vortex from 
which he was called upon to extricate the son of his 
fiiend. The solidity of his principles, and the serenity of 
his mind did not yet allow of his taking the alarm : " A 
word to the wise," said the pastor in conclusion ; " my 
other son, who is in England, has just made a curious 
observation, or rather verified it. He ascertained that 
those agricultural labourers who had contracted the cow- 
pox, as it is called in English, are preserved from the 
small-pox. A physician named Jenner, to whom my son 
communicated the fact, is, it appears, completely preoc- 
cupied with it. What say you to it ? If this should 
prove some method for replacing that terrible inoculation 
which is repugnant to everybody, and which is frequently 
BO unsuccessful ! Think it over. This conductor would 
be worthy of the other." 

But Franklin was not destined to be the inventor of 
vaccination. The glory of this devolved upon an English 
physician ; but it should at least not be entirely forgotten 
that a son of Paul Babaut had something to do in the 
matter. 

Franklin had just finished reading this letter, when 
his long-expected visitor was announced, and great 
indeed was his surprise when he recognised the Duke de 
Chartres. 

It was therefore, as he had anticipated, "a great man," 

Q 1 
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but too great for Franklin to feel altogether unembar- 
rassed or comfortable in his robe de chambre. All 
philosopher as he was, he made an apology, but the Duke 
set him quite at his ease, and, after a few complimentarj 
words, he introduced his companion, the Comte de 
Q-enlis, his captain of the Q-uards, 

The Duke de Chartres, the future " Philippe Egalite," 
began at an early age to play a prelude to the 'melan- 
choly part which he afterwards performed ; but it was, 
and is even to this day, extremely difficult to distinguish 
in his conduct, at that time, between what was vice or 
bad faith, and what was intanglement, imprudence, nay, 
perhaps generosity. From the year 1771 he gave an 
earnest of the spirit of revolt by refusing to sit as peer 
in the Parliament Maupeau ; he had, moreover, been 
known to cast stones at the court, with an energy which 
seemed very inconsistent in the heir of the first prince of 
the blood. But in this affair of the parliaments he only 
did the same thing which many sober-minded men had 
considered themselves honoured in doing; in his critiques 
against the government he had more than once made a 
good hit, which, however, was by no means difficult. The 
only objectionable point, therefore, was the impropriety 
of this line of conduct in a person of his standing. But 
who could flatter himself to be wise after haying once 
been caught in the snare of popularity ? His morals 
were unquestionably extremely bad, but in this respect 
also the court had no right to be severe, and history 
should not be more severe upon him than upon the many 
others with whom he was associated. In short, the 
Duke de Chartres was at this period neither mpre nor 
less depraved, neither more nor less imprudent, than the 
great .majority. A letter of his, written in 1774, and 
found after his death, is not wanting in true nobility : 
" I am in all likelihood condemned," writes he, " to 
eternal idleness. Even supposing a war should break 
out, to what can I aspire? I am now twenty-seven 
years of age, and have not yet appeared in the army. 
Naval service is my only resource. It is the only part 
which I can take in order to gain public esteem, which, 
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to US, is our only real fortune, and without which our 
birth only places us below other men." 

This letter is important not only in the history of 
the Duke de Chartres, but in that of the age ; we see in 
it the modem idea installing itself on the very steps of 
the throne; the Duke de Chartres wishes to be. some- 
thing more than Duke de Chartres, without which he 
considers himself on a level with other men, nay, beneath 
them. But this laudable ambition was not seconded b^ 
real capacity or sufficient perseverance, nor was it 
directed by principles, for his good ones were very weak, 
and his bad ones but little developed as yet. Hence 
arose an incurable incoherency : the projects of a great 
man, the follies of a madman. 

" Ah ! M. Franklin," cried he, " only think of our 
squadron." 

" Thanks be to God, it has arrived I hope." 

" Probably, for it is now six weeks. And a fine 
squadron by my troth ! Magnificent vessels — superb 
officers*— the flower of our nobility. Your married 
men out there must keep good guard at all events ! 
For" 

" What do you mean ? " enquired Franklin calmly. 

" O nothing, nothing ; I had quite forgotten that the 
ladies — of the other world know how to take care of 
themselves. I should much like to be there notwith- 
standing!" 

" "We had been led to hope that Monseigneur would 
have commanded the expedition." 

** Yes — I — ^it was believed. — It is months, Sir, since we 
have seen you at the Palais Boyal. You were there, I 
believe, the day of the JJAma/nt Homanesque ?** 

" No, Monseigneur, I was not." 

" So much the worse ; for it is Madame Montesson's 
best piece. Figure to yourself a man of forty or more, 
who has been looking out for a wife for twenty years." 

Franklin seemed to think all this very strange. The 
companion of the prince looked impatient ; but the Duke 
continued. 

" This man, then, never could resolve to marry because 
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lie could not meet witli a woman by whom lie considered 
himself beloved in a sufficiently delicate, sufficiently ex- 
quisite manner ! He finished by becoming the lover of 
a young person whose family consented to the union, but 
whose affections were fixed in another quarter, and who 
consequently entreated him to put off the time fixed for 
the marriage. This singular request, evidently dictated 
by the hope of getting quit of lum, was looked upon by 
him as the decisive mark of that delicacy which he had 
flo long sought in vain. He wished to show himself 
worthy of this exquisite love ; he demanded permission, 
to hope for the accomplishment of his wishes in — ^he had 

not the courage to finish — ^in three . The young 

person trembled ; but she was soon reassured ; for it was 
in three years that he would renew the offer of his heart. 
Upon this" — 

" But, Monseigneur," interrupted M. de Genlis, " I — 
it appears to me " — 

" And Madame de Montesson," continued the prince, 
speaking rapidly, " confess, does she not comport herself 
with equal grace as an actress, and an authoress." 

" True enough," cried M. de Genlis. 

" At forty years to act the part of the young girl ? " 
said Franklin. 

" Yes ; why should she not ?" 

" And very well performed ? " 

" Yes ; and it would be better still, if she were not my 
stepmother. For I suppose you know ? " 

" Yes, yes, I know, as all the world does." 

" "Well, and that day we had M. de Voltaire with us, 
who greatly admired both the piece and the actress. I 
see him now on his knees before Madame de Montesson, 
who embraced him, yes, actually embraced him. Was it 
not excessively droll ? But I forgot, you say you were 
not there. What day were you there ? Ah, it was pro- 
bably the day we had all the prelates ? '* 

" NOf Monseigneur." 

" And that again was excessively droll. As their cloth 
will not permit them to com6 to any of the Represent 
tations properly so called, there is always a special one 
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for them under the soher name of * a rehearsal.' Twelve, 
neither more nor less, were accordinglj assembled there 
that evening, and the Abbes ? God knows ! Lo, and 
behold, after UAsnant Homanetque^ thej serve up to 
them ' The Judgment of Midas/ in which there are — jou 
know what." 

** I know nothing.'* 

** Well, it contains some very critical hits, but they 
swallowed all, as if it had been clear water. One of the 
Bishops had lent his mantle to King Midas, and every 
time this mantle appeared upon the stage — O it was 
capital, capital ! But if you were not there that day, 
what piece did you see ? " 

*' I have forgotten what it was called." 

** Is it perhaps the piece in which " — 

** I have forgotten all the details." 

The Prince seemed at length to comprehend that 
Franklin was a good deal surprised to hear him retailing 
such nonsense. It is true, however, that he appeared 
to dwell upon it, under the embarrassment of not 
knowing how to introduce another subject of a graver 
nature. 

** Decidedly," cried he abruptly, " I should like to be 
in America! there is likely to be some good fighting 

there." 

" In which apparently Monseigneur would not spare 
himself" replied Franklin. " But it is useless to think 
of it. A prince of the blood cannot join the army like a 
simple volunteer." 

"Whynot?" 

** Tour habits, your ideas — besides, very probably the 
TTiiig would oppose it." 

^ The King opposed the departure of La Fayette, 
and La Fayette is m your ranks." 

^ Ib it on this subject," inquired Franklin, " that Mon- 
seigneur wishes to consult me P" 

" Tes — that is to say — ^not precisely — I — good faith," 
cried he, stuttering, '*my chancellor will tell you the 
rest. Come, Gknlis, you will state this better than I 



can.'* 
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But the Comte de Glenlis did not appear mucli more at 
his ease than the Prince. At length he said : '' Sir, 
Monseigneur, the Duke de Chartres, is indeed much 
disposed to go to America, with or without the consent 
of the King. He would arrive there like M. de La 
Payette, as a simple volunteer. He would place himself 
under the orders, not of Comte d'Estaing, for this would 
decidedly be derogatory to his rank, but of General 
Washington. You do not say anything. Sir." 

" The idea is fine, generous ; rather " — 

" Bather a UAmant Romanesque^' cried the prince ; 
" is this what you were going to say ? " 

" There is no harm in loving glory and liberty rather 
romantically ! A prince who comes to fight for the 
liberation of a people, and who, when the war is over " — 

" Sir," interrupted the Comte vehemently, " Mon- 
seigneur does not intend to go away so promptly. He 
would first, I suppose, have a grade in your army. A 
grade according to his rank." 

" According to his rank, Monseigneur could not be 
anything less than commander-in-chief, and you must be 
sensible " — 

" That this could not be," cried the Prince, " that 
is as clear as the day. Let them make me what they lik<^ 
Let them give me, by way of beginning, a company." 

" So be it ; and a week after I should see you decorated 
with the Order of Cincinnatus." 

" I should have gained it ! And this would not be like 
the gems and baubles with which I was bedizened in 
my cradle." 

" And when you return to France ? *' 

" M. de Genlis has told you that I do not intend to 
return hither." 

" Yes ; so long as our cause shall have need of your 
arm. But, at the peace, for peace will come at length, if 
it please God." 

" Well, at the peace ! will there be nothing further for 
me to do out there ? [Nothing at aU ? " 

" Yes, lands if you like, and in abundance too." 

" And I shall have them — ^by what title ? " 
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■ " Like everybody else. You will be a colonist, a 
planter, an agriculturist." 

" The deuce ! *' cried the Prince. 

" Finally, Monseigneur, you would be a citizen — and 
this is what you are not in France." 

The prince stood full of astonishment. 

" Sir," rejoined M. de Q^nlis, " I believe we do not 
well understand each other ; it is my fault, no doubt ; 
but there are some points upon which we prefer being 
understood when we say only half of what we mean. Do 
you begin to understand ? " 

"I will try!" 

" Pray do. Eemember that Monseigneur stands by 
birth upon the very steps of a throne, with the certainty, 
or something very nearly like it, of never ascending i1<." 

" I begin''— 

'' That he feels himself as worthy, and as capable as 
any other of consolidating the happiness " — 

" Or the unhappiness — ^but go on." 

" Of a people. But I see that you understand the 
rest." 

" Yes, the rest," replied Franklin, " for I would much 
rather be able still to doubt. Monseigneur forgets only 
one thing : it is — that we have no throne." 

" Bah ! " cried the Prince, " a throne is made quickly 
enough — a piece of board — a yard of velvet." 

" No doubt ; nothing would be wanting but the 
subjects." 

" Subjects ! You were a subject yesterday." 

" And this is the very reason why we will not be so 
to-morrow." 

" But after all, who has told you that I wish to have 
subjects ? I would not have them even in France, where 
there are no citizens as you say, and this is true enough. 
The day that I ascend the throne, the French shall be 
citizens." 

" "Well and good ; but we are citizens, and to say the 
truth, we were citizens, thanks to our morals, under the 
king of England. What is it consequently that you 
can bring us ? " 
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" And do you think in good earnest that a Eepublic 
can last?" 

" Any Eepublic whatever ? ISTo ! assuredly not ! make 
one in France for example^ and if it stands, then — " 

" WeU then—" 

" Then it is possible for us to have a king ; for a com- 
plete transformation of everything in this nether world 
will be an imperative sine qua non. Seriously, Mon- 
seigneur, were we to judge it expedient to erect a throne, 
let me ask you, in all candour, would you be our man ? 
Our usages, our tastes, our austere manners." 

" I should be very steady." 

" Our laws—" 

" I would study them — I know English." 

" Our religion — " 

" I will change mine." 

" Alack the day ! " 

" Why what is the matter ? " 

" In order to change, it would be necessary to have 
one." 

" Have I no religion ? " 

** It is said that Monseigneur boasts of this." 

" It is a manner, like any other of putting a stop to 
that strict examination which your reformers have pro- 
claimed." 

" Doubtless ! We certainly shall not bum you if you 
come among us ; but you are perfectly aware that we are 
the descendants of those English and Erench who were 
exiled for their faith ; this faith they have bequeathed to 
us, their children, as an heritage oi honour as well as of 
religion. This will at once tell you that we should never 
confide the doctrines of our country to a man who we 
know has not this heritage in his heart." 

" This is plain enough, truly ! " 

" Perfectly plain." 

" And my morality is such that I cannot go to 
America ! — that I cannot be there either as a captain, or 
a king, or a planter of cabbages. I must remain for ever 
the gilded puppet which is here dubbed a * Prince of 
the blood ; ' which is kept aloof from everything! * * '* 
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** The king has given you the command of a squadron." 

"Yes! under M. de la Motte-Piquet, soi-disant my 
lieutenant." 

" If it come to blows, the glory will not be the less 
your own ! " 

"And if I am killed?" 

** Hah ! Monseigneur thinks of things of this kind ! ** 

** And pray who told you that Monseigneur does think 
of them ? " cried the Comte de Genlis, colouring. 

"Sir?" 

*' What ! a son of France ? " 

" In fine," replied the Prince, " they will embark in a 
few days ; they will go and try to meet the English. By 
my troth, if it should happen ! " 

" Whatever God pleases, Monseigneur, will happen." 

Monseigneur shrugged his shoulders, and afler a pause 
continued : " Of course all this is between ourselves." 

" That is perfectly understood," replied Franklin. 

** And if it should accidentally happen that any body 
sees me going out, or coming in here, it will be under- 
stood also, if you please, that I came here for the pur- 
pose of asking you to be present at the funeral service 
for M. de Voltaire." 

" Ah ! the clergy consent ! " 

The Prince burst into a fit of laughter : " No, by 
my faith, no, you don't understand me. I suppose you 
thought I was asking you to a solemn high mass ! Not 
I, by my faith ! It is at the Lodge of the * Neufs SoBurs,' 
to which M. de Voltaire belonged ; and you know that 
I have the honour of being the * Grand Master of the 
Freemasons of France and Navarre.' Another foolery," 
murmured he, " Come, de Genlis ! " 

Franklin conducted them as far as the street, but his 
robe de chambre was no longer an annoyance to him, for 
Franklin really respected only respectable men. 
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CHAPTER XYII. 



"When the Duke had left him he was informed that 
another person had been waiting for some minutes. The 
old man sighed, for he was a good deal fatigued wiHk the 
exertions of the day. He, nevertheless, desired that his 
new visitor should be admitted. Pranklin was interested 
in his appearance. He was a young man, but his air was 
melancholy, and he betrayed great emotion. Franklin 
saw at a glance that he was not an ordinary petitioner. 

" I will not fatigue you, Sir, with a recital of the cir- 
cumstances which induce me to desire to expatriate 
myself." 

" What ! another ! *' cried Franklin. 

" Sir ? '* rejoined the young man. 

" Nothing ; it is only that a person has just gone out 
of the room who has the same project. But go on." 

" I will, therefore, confine myself to assuring you, 
that these circumstances include nothing which makes 
me blush." 

" I believe you, Sir ; I wiU not urge you further." 

" I wish to go to America." 

" Are you a military man ? " 

" I have been." 

"An officer?" 

"Yes." 

" So much the worse, we have plenty of officers." 

" I intend to be a soldier." 

" That is another matter, Sir. You have only 'to go 
to Brest where om* recruits are." 

The stranger rose; Franklin rose also, but slowly. 
They both seemed vexed to part so soon; but the young 
man appeared to have nothing further to say, and his open- 
ing speech deterred Franklin from interrogating him. 
He was already at the door when Franklin said : " May 
I take the liberty of asking — " 

" My name ? the Chevalier Julian." 
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Tbank you, Sir. But this name ! it strikes me that 
it ifi not altogether unknown to me." 

**It ouffht to be, sir." 

"It is not however. Wait a moment." He took one 
of the two letters. " Yes, it is the same • le CheYalier 
Julian.' Come back, Sir, and sit down. The letter is from 
Bomebody who — Do you recognise the handwriting ? " 

"ItisM. Eabaut's." 

" Quite right. Bead, there, at the bottom of that page 
— there is nothing that you may not read." 

He did so. 

" Have you any opportunity," said the pastor of Nimes, 
" of seeing a young man who interests me exceedingly, the 
Chevalier Julian ? If you could do anything for mm, I 
should be grateful. I speak not of ordinary assistance. 
The protection of Madame de Luxembourg places him 
above want. But he is in a deplorable state of anguish 
and distraction. He is in search of the truth and of 
peace; and is under the conviction that he has found 
neither the one nor the other. I have done for him what 
I could, but I am too much occupied to continue by let- 
ters the work which his sojourn here enabled me to im- 
press upon him. Take it up again, I conjure you. Assist 
him to come out of this present state — lead him to Him 
who is the source of all truth, of all peace. He will then, 
as the Apostle says : Be able to do all things through 
Christ who strengthens him." 

But Babaut deceived himself, as much respecting the 
Christianity of Franklin, as respecting his wisdom in 
politics. "When occasion called for it, the American philo- 
sopher would speak and act extremely well, as we have 
seen in his repHes to the Duke de Chartres, as an inhe- 
ritor of the lively doctrines of his fathers ; but the spirit 
of the age had nevertheless passed also upon him. The 
faith of Franklin was no doubt more pure than that of 
Bousseau, when he called himself a Christian. There was 
no comparison between his serious, rational and profound 
piety, and the sentimental fancifulness of Bousseau. But 
nis Christianity, although it must on no account be 
imderstood that he denied Bevelation, was nevertheless 
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a natural religion, and he was an admirer of everything 
that was great and beautiful, for his own mind was beku- 
tifiil, but he knew not its insufficiency, and that that 
insufficiency must be supplied by the Holy Spirit. He 
could, as we have seen, stigmatise human pride, but he 
knew only how to abash the pride of art or of strength, 
that pride which pretended to set itself in the place of 
God, for having found out a means of disarming the 
clouds ; but the pride of virtue, the greatest deceiver of 
all, he knew not how to attack. Franklin would have 
been very useful to a materialist, in raising him out of 
the mire, but he understood not how to do anything 
for a soul which, not content with admiring the universe 
and adoring its Author, sighed for a more intimate com- 
munion with Him, and a more complete knowledge of the 
truth. 

If therefore, Julian had addressed him as a disciple of 
Diderot, he would have found, as in the case of Diderot 
himself, eloquent protestations against an impiouf system ; 
but the Pastor of Mmes spoke to him of other, and far 
different things, and Franklin did not even understand 
this more serious idea of Christianity. He was asked to 
give not only that which he had not, but that of which he 
did not feel the necessity. 

The young man, however, buoyed up with hope, like 
the invalid who tries a new medicine, seized his hand, and 
grasped it with fervour. 

" My dear friend," cried Franklin ; " there is nothing I 
should like better than to be of service to you. But as 
you see, these few lines do not tell me any great things ! 
I have need to be informed — to be made acquainted." 

** Can you give me half-an-hour ? " cried Julian. 

" Certainly ! That is to say, I must first crave your 
forgiveness. I am an old man. I have my accustomed 
habits, and it is just my- supper time ! " 

" I will call again." 

" No, not at all ! You shall sup with me." 

In Julian's state of mind this brusque return to the 
things of time and sense, produced quite a revulsion of 
feeling. 
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" Thank you," said he quietly ; " it is impossible for 
me to eat." 

** Never mind ! you must come notwithstanding ; and 
I can listen to you while I am supping." 

Julian was by no means the first whom the worthy 
Eranklin had disconcerted by his abrupt unceremonious 
transition from the general elevation of his thoughts, to 
the most ordinary things. A French materialist would 
have thrown much more form into the subject than the 
American spiritualist. 

Julian accordingly followed him into his supper-room ; 
he saw him prepare his famous marmalade " aux oeufs a 
la coque," which were the admiration or the horror of all 
France, according as persons were or were not the parti- 
sans of Franklin and of the Independence of America. 
The eggs, broken into a glass, were beaten up with a fork, 
with salt, pepper, mustard, and rasped cheese. Those of 
my readers who wish for a more accurate receipt will find 
it in th# greater numbers of works, on the manners and 
customs of the Americans, for it continues in fashion on 
the other side of the Atlantic to this day. It is the black, 
or rather yeUow-broth of the American Spartans. 

But the arrival of the grandson of Franklin happily 
absolved Julian from seasoning such a repast with the 
details of his life. He knew the young man well, for he 
had frequently seen him at Madame de Luxembourg's. 

His grandfather interrogated him as to how he had 
spent the day. He replied, he did not exactly know ; he 
had breakfasted with one, dined with another, paid two or 
three visits, taken a promenade in the Tuileries, in short, 
had admirably contrived to waste his time ; " but," added 
he, " the evening has well atoned for all the rest. You 
know that German physician ? " 

« Mesmer ? " 

" The same. The Academy of Sciences did not judge 
proper to listen to him, and " 

" We listened enough," cried Franklin, " but we did 
not understand anything." 

" Look at these savants ! Understand ! always wider* 
stand! How many things there are, after all, which 
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you do not understand, and whicli you nevertheless 
willingly receive. You have told me yourself, that 
you understand electricity, au ;fond, as little as the 
greatest ignoramus." 

" There, at any rate, I have the facts." 

** "We have them also," 

" That is to say, they are promised you." 

" And exhibited. I have seen M. Mesmer take away 
and restore the nervous sensibility at his pleasure." 

" Of one of his own confederates ? " 

" A courageous confederate, at any rate ; for he 
suffered himself to be made insensible : without flinching, 
to have needles run into his flesh." 

" Jugglery ! " 

" And under his nails." 

" Absurdity." 

" And I have been myself rendered insensible." 

" You thought you were. And pray, at whose house 
was this?." ^ 

" I fear you will be angry, or you will smile. It was 
at the house of your friend, M. Court de Gebelin." 

" That may be ; he has clearly displayed his taste for 
the marvellous in the two or tnree last volumes of his 
* Monde Primitif, ' " 

" And do you know who was there besides ? — M. 
d'Epremesnil." 

" To ridicule the whole affiair." 

" You are mistaken. M. Mesmer has not a more 
confirmed disciple; and how many others there were 
besides, I know not. M. Bergasse, M.Servan, M. de 
Choiseul — Gouffier, M.de Jaucourt, M.dePuysegur " 

" Leave me alone," cried Franklin. 

" M. de Cice, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, M. Olavides, 
the Spaniard, M. de " 

" Silence, Sir," cried Franklin impatiently. 

Julian spoke not a word, but he had listened with 
great avidity to this conversation. Soon after, when 
alone with Franklin in his cabinet, Julian began the 
recital which the old man had asked him to give him. 
His benevolent and paternal attention almost obliterated 
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his former prosaic conduct. We are already acquainted 
with the chief features of this recital. JuUan had not 
many events to recount ; his tale consisted almost entirely 
of nis mental impressions, of the requirements and 
aspirations of his soul. 

Educated from his early youth hy Jesuits, their 
Christianity and their principles had not failed to inspire 
him, like all others who do not become their associates or 
their dupes, with great contempt for that religion which 
they were in the habit of mixing up with all the absurdi- 
ties that could be invented by man. He had, however, 
guarded against that blind hatred which so many bore 
them, less on account of the evil which pervaded their 
system, than of the little good which yet remained to 
them. But his antipathy, while it was more reasonable 
and more dispassionate, was in certain respects more 
deep-rooted. It would seem to have been their aim to 
make Christianity distasteful to him. He had quitted 
them a1n;he time when their colleges were closed ; after 
which his slight education was completed in haste, and at 
the age of sixteen he entered the army. 

Voltaire and infidelity reigned there as everywhere 
else, and indeed more so. It would have been difficult 
to find an officer under forty years of age, who dared to 
have any religion, or any principles save those of military 
honour ; and many a convenient concession was made 
which true honour would not have sanctioned. Julian, like 
others, had suflered under the influence of this corrupt 
atmosphere, but he had never entirely lost the desire to 
breathe a purer air. 

After recounting these first incidents of his life, he 
continued: — "It was at this period, that we were 
ordered to Nimes, and here I became acquainted with 
M. Babaut. The idle life of a provincial garrison, 
doubly made me feel the void within, and I resolved to 
avail myself of the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with a man whose life, I heard all say, had been so 
replete with events, so solid, and consistent. He received 
me with kindness, but, shall I confess it ? he was not 
exactly the man I needed. Whether he was too high, 

VOL. I. v. 
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or I too low, I know not, but certain it is we did not 
appear to speak the same language. Every time I 
visited him, it seemed to me that this fatal charm was 
on the point of being broken. I went to him almost 
joyous, but left him quite melancholy. Another hand 
was to infuse the only balm that could heal my wounds. 
This hand — But pardon me for this confidential com- 
munication ; believe me, that to the very last word, it 
shall be worthy of your venerable hairs ; and you are the 
only person, except M. Eabaut, to whom I have made 
this communication.— This hand then— it waa the hand 
of a woman *' 

" I should have been greatly surprised if there had 
not been a woman in your story — but continue." 

But this slight ironv was too much for Julian. 
Exhausted by his emotions at Ermenonville, by the 
letter which he had written to Madame de Luxembourg, 
by the picture which he had just drawn of his miseries, 
— this slight blow was to him overwhelming ; he grew 
pale, and was silent. Erauklin begged his pardon with 
the most sincere good nature. He persisted in taking 
his departure, saying vaguely that he would return, and 
Eranklin had the grief to hear that the young man 
sobbed. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 



The Prince de Beauveau, as we have said, on quitting 
the house of Madame de Luxembourg, went to Versailles ; 
thither we will now follow him. 

It was a fete-day at Court, but what day was not 
one for festivities of every kind ? We must go back to 
the early times of Louis XIV. in order to find the Court 
in such a constant whirl of fetes. Louis XVI., it is true, 
had no taste whatever for amusements of this kind ; but 
he nevertheless imagined that he ought not to interfere 
with the queen's predilection for them, but leave her 
at perfect liberty on this point. 
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Marie Antoinette availed herself of this liberty with 
an avidity and imprudence which contributed greatly to 
weaken the ancient respect for the throne. The nation 
naturally inferred that a king who could tacitly resign 
himself to live in the midst of the noisy pleasures with 
which he was incessantly besieged, was equally weak as 
a king and a husband, and unhappily the many incon- 
testable proofs which he gave of this royal weakness, 
ftumished the malcontents with powerful weapons against 
their sovereign. 

The Queen, who was seen to be occupied only with the 
most frivolous pursuits, yielding to them with passion, 
nay with fury, naturally suffered, not only in her queenly, 
but in her womanly dignity, in the eyes of those who were 
not at liberty to blame her ; while the nation at large 
was loud and vehement in its remarks on her conduct. 

But she completely set public opinion at defiance, 
and threw aside the laws of etiquette, which might still 
have restrained her. It was doubtless expedient to 
remove some of the numerous barriers which had been 
reared up by Louis XIV. between the sovereign and 
his subjects ; her fault, therefore, lay not in a desire to 
suppress certain irksome and antiquated usages, but to 
appear to yield to them only by caprice, for no other 
object than to give free course to the most extravagant 
dissipations. Had solid tastes and simple manners then 
prevailed, many of these barriers might, perhaps, have 
been removed without danger. Perhaps, we say, for even 
in that case it might not have been easy to proceed so 
quickly. None but the unwise imagine that a custom 
is worthy of condemnation so soon as it ceases to be 
conformable with the manners and ideas of the day. It 
is imperative upon a monarchy to preserve the traces of 
the past, and this is equally the case with a republic. 
A state is lost if it be determined at all risks to give 
itself a youthful air. 

Marie Antoinette was resolved to impart this youthful 
air to the throne, but she completely failed ; she suc- 
ceeded only in robbing it of its majesty. Royalty 
remained as distant as ever from the people, contact 
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with the nation might have heen highly beneficial to 
the throne, but unhappily in the person of the QueeUj 
it really approached only a people in the midst of whom 
it had everything to lose. 

The Queen's rage for theatricals was unbounded ; not 
content with having all the pieces, no matter how low or 
how frivolous, which were played at Paris, acted at 
Versailles, at Trianon, or Eontainebleau, but she herself 
frequented all the petty theatres, interested herself 
publicly in the different actors and actresses, took part 
for or against every play, descended in fine to the level of 
the lowest of the public in the pit and the galleries. 

She had been seen, Voltaire being at Paris, present at 
the representation of " Irene,^* paralysing beforehand all 
the measures which the King might wish to take against 
the author ; and protesting in fact that such was her 
intention, in opposition to the steps already taken, and 
in defiance of the already decreed determination of the 
King, that Voltaire should not appear at Versailles. 

She had been seen at the balls at the opera, lending 
herself to all the familiarities which are customary in 
these great motley crowds ; nay, this very year, on 
Shrove Tuesday, an unknown mask, disguised as a fisher- 
man, had chatted with her for half-an-hour, uttering a 
thousand fooleries, calling her " Antoinette," telling her 
it was " very wicked of her to amuse herself thus, while 
her husband was snoring ; " for disrespect to the Queen 
was seldom unmixed with irreverence to the King. 

One day the King suffered himself to be carried in 
domino to one of these masked balls, and fancied that 
he might avail himself of the liberty of the place, to 
make an innocent attack upon an unknown lady. The 
Queen, who followed him with her eyes, took fright, and 
sent the lady word to quit the room. On the following 
morning the story ran through all Paris that the King, 
for he had been recognised, was not at liberty to have a 
mistress if he chose; which was made to appear as 
monstrous as if he had abandoned one of the most sacred 
prerogatives of the crown. Thus even his virtues were 
turned into ridicule. 
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The nation, as we have said, began to imagine that he 
was shackled by the Queen in political affairs. This fact, 
though atterwards verified, was at this time without 
foundation. On the contrary, the Comte de Maurepas 
suffered her to give herself up to these endless dissipa- 
tions in order that she might not interfere in politics. 
His influence over Louis XVI. was unbounded, and a 
single word from him would have opened the King's eyes 
to the imprudence of the Queen ; but if the Queen were 
once drawn from this vortex of pleasure, she might have 
become all-powerful, and this would not have suited 
M. de Maurepas. 

M. de Maurepas, however, needed not this cold calcu- 
lation to make him bear with the levities of the Queen, 
for notwithstanding his age, he was one of the gayest and 
merriest men of the time. Minister at twenty-four, 
exiled at forty-eight, recalled at seventy-three, he came 
back as he went, laughing, railing, singing ; making it 
his boast not to appear to attach more importance to 
great than to little things, to real dangers, than to 
chimeras. Louis XVI. in recalling him to the ministry, 
and placing himself under his tutorage, saw in him only 
the man who had been exiled by Madame de Pompadour; 
he could not forget the cause of this exile — a ballad — ^for 
Maurepas was not the man ever to compromise himself 
except by way of pleasantry. His recal was an excusable 
fault, if we may so designate it, considering the youth of 
the King, but to retain him seven years at the head of 
affairs without ascertaining his inability, to suffer him to 
die in power, and to mourn over him as a great minister, 
is the strongest proof that Louis XVI. could give of 
^is own insufficiency, not to say incapacity. 



CHAPTEE XIX. 



As we are now at Versailles, let us enter the apart- 
ment which Louis XVL has assigned to his prime minister. 
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It is the ancient apartment of Madame du Barry, above 
tbat of the King himself. The private stairs was now 
used by the aged minister, who could thus see the 
King daily, and at all hours. It is true he never abused 
this privileged access, and rather let the King come up to 
him, being more sure of a favourable hearing if he did 
not seek for an occasion. Louis XVI. Hked very much to 
hear this singular mentor above his head : *' Ah ! then I 
shall no longer hear him ; " was the first expression which 
the King uttered on receiving the announcement of the 
death of M. de Maurepas. A touching phrase in the 
mouth of a monarch, but which one would rather have 
heard applied to another man. 

But he was alive, and alive and well too, in 1778, this 
aged Comte de Maurepas. At this time he was only 
seventy-seven, and he quite looked forward to reaching 
the ninety years of Cardinal de Fleury, even if he should 
not attain the ninety and nine of Fontenelle. Did not 
his flatterers continually tell him that he had all the esprit 
of the latter P 

His grand recipe was to keep himself in a continual 
state of hilarity, and to this end he strove to be better 
versed than anybody else in the kingdom in anecdotes, 
scandals, epigrams and ballads ; — ballads were his chief 
business, his high speciality. During his first ministry he 
had collected an immense number, several folio volumes 
indeed, which are now in the Bibliotheque Imp^riale. 
During his exile, rather than have only an incomplete 
collection, he had given up his gleanings. The portfolios 
of the police were now open to him, and in fact, he had 
every reason to believe that not a couplet was made 
which he did not know of — ^few indeed escaped his pur- 
veyors. He studied in them, however, not merely his own 
amusement, but public opinion, and, it might truly be 
said of him, as minister, that ballads were the second 
power of the state. Yery frequently the ballads re- 
ferred to himself, for as everybody knew that he saw 
them, they were written with a special view to that 
object. 

" Amelot does not come — ^Amelot should not have — " 
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muttered be between bis teetb, walking up and down 
in tbe cbamber where Louis XYI. loved to hear his foot- 
faU. 

" Have what ? Have whom ? " enquired Madame de 
Maurepas ; for she was never far off, and it is but just 
to add that this aged lover of farces was a good bus- 
band, a circumstance which had contributed not a little 
to secure him the esteem and confidence of the king. 

" A despatch, my wife, an important despatch, and — " 

** And from whom ? " 

" Oh ! that is a State secret ! " 

" Old fool," cried the lady, for she understood from 
this thai some pasquinade was in question: State 
secrets were never kept from her. In fact, he could not 
hide anything from her, and she managed him like a 
child. This was another misfortune to Louis XVI. ; for 
every <me knew that the sovereign authority was not 
even in the hands of M. de Maurepas, but in that of his 
wife, old, ugly, and grumbling. 

" I tell you," replied he, " it is a very serious matter." 

"I will know what it is?" 

** Impossible! " 

"I will know it!" 

*' Be calm, my dear wife, it might return." 

"Eetumi Who? What?" 

" Your indigestion ! " 

She gave him a fierce look. She had nearly died, poor 
lady, of the same famous indigestion, and all France had 
laughed atit. Let us hear what the "UTouvellesa la Main''* — 
said on the subject : — " The Queen made even a greater 
derogation from royal etiquette at Marly, than that of 
dining with the men ; she received at supper Madame la 
Comtesse de Maurepas, Madame de Sartine, and Madame 
Amelot, wives of three of the ministers. Madame de 
Maurepas was so transported with joy, that not daring to 
refuse anything which her Majesty offered, she forced 
hersdf to eat everything that was put upon her plate, in 
consequence of which she has had a violent fit of indiges- 
tion." — ^And the Count, her husband, laughed more 
heartily than anybody else. 
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" You are a monster ! " cried she. 

" You must certainly love me very much, my dear." 

" Love you ! pray why ? " 

" Why ? Because this selfsame little word ' monster,' 
is never used by any but a lover." 

" Be quiet 1 " 

" I will, my dear." 

" And tell me, whom are you expecting ? " 

" Do you really wish me to tell you ? " 

" Yes ; certainly I do ! " 

"Well then! Itis— " 

"WeU! Who?" 

" A billet-doux from La Chevaliere d'Eon ! " 

And he burst into a fit of laughter, so hearty, so 
youthful, so prolonged, that the King himself must have 
heard it. The lady left the room grumbling ; and her 
Bourouhouhlou served only to increase the hilarity of the 
old Count. We do not manufacture this long word 
JSouroubouhlou, for it was coined in days of yore expressly 
in honour of Madame de Maurepas ; and we are assured 
just expresses the identical . sounds of her suppressed 
grumblings. 

Be it known that her excellent husband frequently 
amused himself with mystifying her ; and that the pre- 
tended billet-doux from La Chevaliere d'Eon, was only 
an allusion to one of his conundrums. 

La Chevaliere, or le Chevalier d'Eon, had about this 
time again begun to attract public curiosity. Het 
quarrels with the prince of quarrellers, Beaumarchais, 
" Pierre Augustin, Caron, or Carillon," as she designated 
him in a pamphlet — the part which she had acted in the 
diplomatic sphere, the question raised respecting her sex, 
everything about her in short, was quite a prize to the 
gossip-loving age in which she lived. 

The venerable minister had one day announced to his 
wife that he expected a visit from La Chevaliere d'Eon, 
a lady with whom she was not acquainted. Madame 
grew excessively angry and indignant ; La Chevaliere 
arrived — but after all it was not La Chevaliere, but a 
certain harlequin named Goy, who was in the habit of 
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acting ftt some of the low theatres, and was well known 
in Paris by his buffooneries. The minister enjoyed the 
innocent trick he had put upon his wife, and ever aiter, 
when he wished to nettle her, he would bring forward the 
story of " La Chevaliere d'Eon." 

" Why don't Amelot make his appearance ? '* continued 
he, when he had laughed till he was fairly exhausted — 
and hereupon he sat down and began turning over the 
portfolio which Amelot had sent him in the morning. 
Amelot being superintendent of the king's household, 
was likewise superintendent of police, and by virtue 
of this office was Maurepas' chief purveyor of songs, 
ballads, epigrams, inuendos and scraps of poetry of all 
kinds. 

Aind the chief minister of the kingdom had a rare 
treat this time, for the week had been prolific in royal 
festivities; the Archbishop of Paris had put his eccle- 
siastical veto upon an intended performance ; the strife 
between the Piccinists and the Gliickists was gaining 
ground ; the Latin line of the Minister Turgot and its 
originality were debateable ground ; and above all, the 
death of the great Voltaire furnished the verse-mongers 
with well- stored quivers, from whence to draw their 
shafts. "We have, it is true, the privilege of looking over 
his shoulder, and glancing at these productions, but we 
will tire neither ourselves nor our readers by transcribing 
them. The quality of the poetry was as varied as the 
snbjects were numerous. Some he scanned hastily, and 
threw aside, others he perused more leisurely, nay one 
epitaph, said to be by Jean Jacques, he even read twice 
over — 

" Plus bel esprit que grand g^nie, 
Sans lois, sans moeurs et sans vertu, 
II est mort comme il a y^u 
Convert de gloire et d'infamie," 

But his attention was chiefly attracted by a curious 
song which subsequently became quite famous ; the 
author, probably, had no idea that he was himself so true 
a prophet : — 
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'' Petit dans Fbistoire, 
Tres petit dans la philosophie, 
Nul en religion ; 
De qni 
L' esprit fnt mordant, 
Le jngement t^m^raire, 
La manvaise foi prodigiense ; 
A qui 
Les femmelettes ont sonries, 
Les petits savants ont applandis, 
Les prophanes ont aocord^s lenr &vetirs : 
Que, 
Moquenr des hommes et des Dienx, 
Le s6nat et le peuple atheo-naturaliste 
Far sonscription 
A gratifi4 d'une statue. 



Vivent tons nos beaux esprits 

EncydopMistes, 
Dn bonheur fran^is 4pris, 

Grands 6oonomistes! 
Far leur soins, au temps d'Adam 
Nous reviendrons : c'est leur plan. 

Momus les assiste, 
Ogu6 

Momus les assiste ! 



On Terra tons les 6tat8 

Entre eux se oonfondre, 
Les pauvres sur leurs grabats 
Ne plus se morfondre ; 
Des biens on fera des lots 
Qui nous rendrons tons ^ux. 
La bonne aventure, 

Ogu6 
• La bonne aventure ! 

Pour devenir vertueux 
Far philosophie, 
Les fran^ais auront des Dieux 

A leur fantasie ; 
Nous r^verrons un oignon 
Au yrai Dieu darner le pion. 
Ah ! quelle harmonies 

Ogu6 
Ah ! quelle harmonie ! 
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A qui devTons nous le plus ? 

C'est d. notre maitre, 
Qui, se croyant nn abus, 

Ne Toudra pas plus Tdtre, 
Ah ! qu'il fiaut aimer le bien 
Four le roi n'6tre plus rien ! 

J'enverrais tout paitre, 
Oga6 

J'enverrais tout paitre 1 " 

"What do they say to this in the city?" enquired 
Maurepas of Amelot, who had come in meanwhile. 

" They laugh at it." 

"Is that all?" 

"To be candid, there are some people who" — and he 
stopped short. 

"Who do what?" 

" Who do not laugh." 

" The Encyclopedists, no doubt, I can quite believe it." 

" The Encyclopedists ? Yes, and certain others too, 
who say that if aU this really comes to pass, it will be the 
fault of " 

" Of the Government." 

"Tou are very good to finish the phrase." 

" Why should I not, is it any concern of mine ? I 
don't govern, not I. I let thinffs take their own 
course Some wish to have this th£g done-yery weU, 
let them try it. Others clamour for that, — very well, 
let them try it. This is my watchword in the Council, 
this is my motto in every case. After this, if they do 
anything foolish, they must take the blame upon them- 
selves. They were determined to have Turgot, and 
they have him. They were determined to have Necker, 
and " 

" Speak lower. Sir, he is there." 

" They were determined to have the old parliaments, 
they have been restored to them. They were determined 
that we should make Republicans in America, and we 
have made them. They were determined. — ^But do vou 
mean to say that the public appear to take these lines 
seriously?" 

" To be sure they do, especially the third verse. It is 
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veiy like the famous morceau of the Abbe de Beaugard, 

in his sermon at Notre Dame.'* 
" I nave that morceau, I think." 
" Tou ought to have it, Sir, for I gave it to you." 
" Yes, here it is ; accompanied bj some lines on Saint 

Genevieve." 

** Antd Deo simiin& qimm templiun exstmxeris nrbe, 
Impietas templis toilet et urbe Deuiii."* 

" Is there not also a translation ?" enquired Amelot. 
** Do you think I don't understand it ? " said Maurepas, 
" however there is one." 

** Avant qu'il soit fini, ce temple magnifique, 
Les Saints et Dieu seront proscrits 
Par la secte plulosophique, 
£t des temples et de Fans." 

" Hum, the French is not worthy the Latin." 
" And the Latin," cried Amelot, " is not worth a 
sou." 

" And now here is a bit of the Abba's prose." 
" Yes, Lord, thy temples wiU be pillaged and destroyed, 
thy festivals abolished ; thy name blasphemed, thy worship 
prohibited. But great God, what do I hear, what do 
I see? The sacred chants which used to reverberate 
within the walls dedicated to thine honour are succeeded 
by profane and ludicrous songs, and thou infamous 
divinity of paganism, immodest Venus, thou comest here 
and audaciously takest the place of the living God. 
Thou seatest thyself on the throne of the Holy of 
Holies, and receivest the sinful incense of thy new wor- 
shippers." 

M. de Maurepas shrugged his shoulders — "Fool!" 
cried he, " a heathen goddess at Notre Dame ! But did 
you say M. Necker is there ? Go, and tell him to come 
m. ; I must despatch him before the theatricals commence. 
You will be there, of course ? " 

" I am going to Paris." We have already heard what 
M. Amelot was going to do that evening at the opera. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



'*I WELL remember," says M. Necker, somewhere, 
** that long, dark staircase of M. de Maurepas, which I 
always mounted with fear and melancholy, uncertain of 
the success which I might meet with from him, in 
respect to some new idea which absorbed my mind, and 
which generally tended to effect an improvement of the 
revenue by some just, but severe operation. I well 
Temember this cabinet in the entresole, placed under the 
very roof of Versailles, but just above the apartments of 
the King, and which by its minuteness and its position, 
seemed veritably to be an extract, albeit a superfine 
extract, of aU the vanities and all the ambitions in the 
world. Here it was that reforms and retrenchments had 
to be discussed with a minister who had grown old amid 
the pomps and vanities of a dissolute court. I well 
remember all the skill and dexterity which I was obliged 
to resort to before I coidd succeed, and how, after having 
been several times repulsed, I at last obtained some con- 
cessions for the public good. I well remember, too, the 
species of false shame and embarrassment which I used to 
feel whenever I ventured to introduce into my discourse, 
or brought before him any of the great moral ideas 
which animated my soul." 

His soul was indeed filled with these grand ideas, but 
his mouth was, perhaps, ofben rather too full of them 
likewise ; a medium was needed between the fooleries of 
Maurepas and the tediousness of Necker. Even the 
most honourable men of that age knew not how to speak 
of virtue except in set phrases and long words. 

But it was virtuous out and out, especially on the part 
of a man so proud as M. Necker, to submit himself so far 
as to plead before such a judge. The title of Director 
General, under which he administered the finances, did 
not, like that of Comptroller Q-eneral, give an entree to 
thA Cabinet; it was not wished that a foreigner, a 
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Protestant, should be altogether a minister. Hence arose 
the necessity of his being obliged to convert M. de 
Maurepas to all the ideas which he wanted to bring 
before the Council, and M. de Maurepas was in the habit 
of resisting, for amusement's sake, the very measures 
'yrhich he most cordially approved. Added to this, he had 
a great disdain for the plebeians, and the bourgeois 
appellation of Monsieur Necker was sure to be inter- 
larded with all his phrases. 

The Director Greneral, with his portfolio under his arm, 
was accordingly introduced. 

" Good day, Monsieur Necker." 

" Monseigneur." 

" Sit down. Monsieur Necker." 

" Monseigneur." 

" Well, weU, Monsieur Necker ! what new plan have 
you got to tell me of ? Is it * Des Inconvenients de la me 
de Faris ? ' " 

" Monseigneur, how do you know ? " 

" Why, we know everything that you do. Monsieur 
Necker. I am assured that you are not even vexed " 

" An ancient Eoman said he wished that his house 
were made of glass." 

" Oh ! we are French, Monsieur Necker ; but I forgot, 
you are not a Frenchman. However, they say that this 
little piece by Mademoiselle Necker is not baa ; and that 
M. Marmontel, before whom you have been acting it, — 
where was it ? " 

" At my country house of St. Ouen." 

** Ah, yes ! at your chS-teau of St. Ouen. M. Mar- 
montel, they say, is well pleased with it. The author, 
your daughter, is not yet fifteen years old, is she, 
Monsieur Necker ? " 

" Twelve, Monseigneur." 

" Ah ! twelve. Is it true that she has made extracts 
from L'JSsprit des Lois, with notes and commentaries ? " 

" A few Essays." 

" This promises well." 

" Tou are very good, Monseigneur. I am now 
bringing " 
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" And Madame Necker ? Has she still as much esprit 
as formerly? " 

" M. Marmontel and M. de Buffon say so. M. de 
Voltaire said so." 

" And what do you say yourself? " 

" I commend her for qualities which are far more 
raluable than those of esprit." 

" She is a great help to you," replied .Maurepas. 

" I have never concealed it. I come " 

" Is it true that she wishes to point out to us, to us 
M-enchmerif the beauties of language ? I have even 
been told that she does not wish us to say enterrement, 
but ensevelissement, as the former word, according to 
her, is only fit for beasts. Then leg hicmains, instead of 
les hommes, as if the word homme inspired terror." 

" Your great ladies have not that weakness," replied 
Necker, drily. 

" Very well hit, Monsieur Necker." 

After several attempts on the part of M. Necker to 
bring the jocund Minister to business, the Financier 
began to lose patience. " I know very well, Monseigneur, 
what would be said if we were overheard at this moment." 

" Pray, what would be said ? " 

" That both your time and mine might be much better 
employed than in reacting in your cabinet the scene of 
M. Dimanche. Monseigneur, have you, or have you not 
the time to listen to me ? " 

" Monsieur carries it with a high hand." 

" Were I to say I cariy it as is befitting, I should still 
be quoting Moliere ; and I confess that I have had quite 
enough of him. I therefore return to my question, which 
I repeat with all possible respect. Monseigneur, have 
you the leisure to listen to me now ? " 

" No ! " 

The little monosyllable was hardly pronounced, when 
footsteps were heard on the private stairs. 

"To the point!" rejoined the aged courtier. "In 
half-an-hour, if you please — yes ! in half-an-hour ; " and 
he drew his watch so naturally, that the King — for it was 
the King, at once suspected what had passed. 
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" Ay ! at business," said the King. 

" Sire, we were preparing ; " and Monsieur Necker 
displayed the portfolio, which he was anxious to open — 
more anxious indeed to be listened to, than to revenge 
himself upon the Prime Minister. 

« Well, well ! " interrupted Louis XVI. " Go down to 
my room, M. Necker. Tou shall show me that. I want 
to speak to M. Maurepas, and will join you in a moment." 

And Necker, not without lively emotion, very different, 
however from what he generally experienced, descended 
that little staircase which was spoken of in France by so 
many, and had been seen by so few. 

The King himself closed the door, and went up straight 
to M. Maurepas. He seemed greatly agitated. " I have 
often told you," cried he, " that this would finish by 
passing all bounds. Hold ! Look here — manuscripts — 
printed papers/' 

They were libellous songs upon the Queen. 

M. de Maurepas had seen them before, but he pretended 
to be just sufficiently astonished not to excite the King's 
suspicion. After looking at them attentively for some 
moments, he slightly shrugged his shoulders with a 
look which seemed to say, "What, after all, does it 
amount to ? " 

We have already seen that this was Maurepas' policy. 
The King had frequently spoken to him of the imprudent 
levities of the Queen, and he ever contented himself with 
replying that they were harmless. 

" What say you now ? *' cried Louis XVI. 

« Sire, this is very bad." 

"Abominable ! " cried the King. 

"Tes ; and, happily, sufficiently so for the remedy and 
the disease to go hand in hand. Who id the world 
would believe such infamies ? " 

" No matter ! i wish the Queen to see that " 

"Tou would kill her, Sire; you forget her present 
situation." 

" Her situation only renders the levities of which she 
is accused the more reprehensible." 

" In a few months she will be a mother ; she will then, 
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under the influence of her new duties, adopt a more 
j^dent line of conduct." 

The King shook his head. " The evil will have been 
done," said he. 

" What evil ? The songs will have been forgotten. It 
would make a pretty tolerable noise if the Queen were 
to assume the air of reforming herself, because it has 
pleased some libeller to make a rhyme upon her. This 
would be avowing that she had read them ; that she had 
seen this low ribaldry ; that she is apprehensive." 

" Do you think so ? *' 

" Tes, I am sure of it.*' 

" I have however been told just the contrary." 

" May I take the liberty of enquiring by whom ? " 

" I don't in the least know. I found all this in a packet 
in my bed-chamber. There was an anonymous letter." 

"Would your Majesty attend to an anonymous 
letter ? " 

" It appeared to me to be extremely sensible." 

" Somebody wished to amuse himself by alarming your 
honour as a husband, and would you, for such a trifle, 
have a disturbed look ? " 

« Do I look disturbed ? " 

" I did not say so. But it would be said by others 
fast enough." 

" Speak no more of it," 

" The police meanwhile shall do their duty." 

" Very well ; be it so," replied the King, and left the 
cabinet apparently perfectly composed, and very different 
to the distracted state in which he had entered it. 

On the following morning, M. de Maurepas had the 
pleasure of informing him that a man was in the Bastile 
convicted of having written one of th^ said songs. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 



It was no small thing in the year 1778, notwith- 
standing the degeneracy of monarchical ideas, to pene- 
trate into the cabinet of his Majesty the King of 
Prance, and there to have a tdte-^-tfite with him. 

True, this King was not a Louis XIV. either in mind 
or in manners ; so that it might well be said of him, as of 
some other prince — " I have seen the King, but I have 
not seen his Majesty. ^^ An extreme embonpoint in a 
young man is necessarily ungraceful. Louis XVI. 
was only twenty-five years of age, but his figure was 
that of a man of sixty — his ruddy complexion was 
the only trace of youth about him. His face bore the 
handsome features of his family, " but buried in fat,'* 
says Chamfort ; his large heavy chin announced the 
potency of the physical elements of life. His receding 
forehead was a deplorable calumny upon his intellect, 
which in many respects was far superior to the general 
impression conveyed by this kind of physiognomy. His 
step was heavy, and his body seemed badly poised upon 
his legs, and gave ample scope to the tales of the scandal- 
mongers, that he was sometimes betrayed into vinous 
excesses. He was easily fatigued, and when riding in a 
carriage he would faU asleep, and as the domino fisher- 
man said to the Queen, he " snored aloud.*' His look 
might have been noble, but in consequence of his being 
short-sighted he frequently blinked with his eyes, and 
moved his head backwards and forwards very ungrace- 
fully. His voice was harsh and disagreeable. He was 
either peevish an4 cross, or vapidly good-humoured ; his 
gravity was frequently nothing more than ill-temper, 
while his gaiety usually degenerated into coarse laughter. 
In short, he was one of those men whom we can love 
and even respect, so long as we have no cause of com- 
plaint against them, but who become ridiculous and 
odious, the moment we cease to love them. 
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The King b j no means liked Monsieur Necker ; he was 
annoyed, as a Frenchman, to be obliged to have recourse 
to a Genevese in order to save France ; he was annoyed, 
as a king, to submit to a man imposed upon him bj pub*- 
lie opinion ; he was annoyed, as a Boman Catholic, if not 
in conscience, at aU events in idea, to grant so high a 
position to one of those Protestants whose vety right to 
live was scarcely recognised by the laws. But Necker 
was too valuable for him ever to show this, and he 
listened patiently to the details — generally anything 
but gay — which the austere minister laid before him. 

But this time Monsieur Necker commenced with a 
more cheerfiil topic. 

He had with difficulty carried his point of the crea- 
tion of Provincial Assemblies. These Assemblies he 
conceived would satisfy the nation by giving it a share 
in the legislature ; and in order to do this without in* 
Iringing upon the prerogatives of the government, it was 
decided that none of these Assemblies should be more 
than the organ of a single province, and that their exist* 
ence should be dependent upon the sovereign pleasure of 
the King. 

Numerous objections had of course been lu^ed. If 
these assemblies were once established in all the pro* 
vinces, would they continue to act individually without 
perceiving their power, and thereby becoming the States 
General ? Had it not aJready been remarked that they 
had scarcely any part in the nomination of the members 
of their Assemblies, for the minister, in order to ensure 
the adoption of his idea, had been obliged to leave nearly 
evervthmg to the crown ? "We would refer for further 
details to his memorial on the subject, and to the chap* 
ter which Madame de Stael has devoted to it in her 
^ Connderaiions sur la JRevoluHon Fremgaise.^ 

But a first Assembly, which was commanded to take 
place by way of trial at Le Beny, had fully answered 
the expectations of the minister. 

He was, therefore, well satisfied to tell the King that 
everything had passed off to admiration. Nearly two 
hundred thousand livres had been collected, in yolun- 

i2 
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tary contributions, for objects of public utility. An im- 
proved division of the taxes had been effected ; and, 
finally, in conformity with the known intentions of his 
Majesty, the Assembly had abolished the corvee, 

" Is there no counterpoise ? *' demanded the King, 
" are there no complaints ? " 

" Ah ! Sire, an Assembly which does not complain a 
little, would not be a French Assembly." 

" Let us hear, of what do they complain ? " 

" I am sure your Majesty, by interrogating your own 
heart, wiU divine." 

" Ah ! well, I suppose it is the gabelle ! " 

" Just so. Sire. Your Majesty's opinion of the tissue 
of vexations arising from the cruel laws which regulate 
the duty on salt, is well known." 

" I scarcely know them ; they fill me with such disgust, 
that I have never been able to make up my mind to study 
them thoroughly." 

" I have been able. Sire, though not with less disgust 
than your Majesty. If a Macchiavel had exhausted his 
genius in rendering the authority of the sovereign odious 
in France, he could not, I beHeve, have invented any 
better calculated for the purpose. The ordinance of 1680 
fixes at seven lbs. a year the quantity of salt which 
every Frenchman is forced to consume, and this in some of 
the provinces is a very heavy impost ; it is by no means 
uncommon for a poor peasant to sell his grain or his 
furniture in payment for this salt, which he does not 
want, or of which he would gladly purchase less, for he 
is compelled to buy as many times seven lbs. of salt 
as he has children above seven years of age. This salt 
besides he is forbidden to employ in salting any consider- 
able quantity of provisions. If he wishes to use it for 
this purpose he must purchase it wholesale. This is the 
case m those provinces where salt is at a maximum. In 
the others, the same tyranny exists in an inverse ratio, and 
no quantity of salt can be obtained beyond the fixed 
quota. The price also varies most enormously. In Artois 
salt is worth a sou per pound. In Picardy twelve sous. 
The same quantity which cost eight livres in Lowjer 
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Auvergne costs ttirty-two in the rest of the province. 
Hence most enormous profits are made by transporting 
the salt from one province to another ; hence from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, the people are smugglers 
watched over by thousands of guards ; hence, at least 
ten thousand individuals, men, women, and children, are 
dragged to prison every year ; hence every year five hun- 
dred are sent to the galleys, and a hundred are hung ; 
hence — ! But your Majesty will have the glory of 
changing all this. All France knows that no one is more 
grieved at it than yourself, and the Assembly at Berry 
has ifeferred the matter, with confidence, to the wisdom 
of the King." 

Louis XYI. had the great fault of judging of the whole 
by the beginning. Delighted at what he heard of this 
first trial of the working of the Provincial Assemblies, he 
went forward flattering himself that he should not 
encounter anything of a disagreeable nature. 
^ " What was it you were showing to M. de Maurepas ? '* 
enquired the King. 

" The definitive plan for the suppressions to be made 
in the filing's household." 

The King had reckoned too much upon his own 
courage. He knit his brows, but he did not shrink. 

The taste of the King was so diametrically opposed to^ 
the Court festivities, that he was perfectly sensible of the 
absurd uselessness of the posts which M. Necker proposed 
to suppress. The very title of the majority of these posts 
seemed a jest ; and when the edict appeared for the 
suppression of fimr htmdred, the very nomenclature was 
food for the wits of the day for a month and more. Many 
persons, however, considered it no laughing matter, and 
these were the parties who, while they would have sup- 
ported or called for reforms in the State, considered it 
monstrous that the King should make reductions in his 
Court. These inferior appointments belonged almost 
exclusively to the titled nobility, who sold them at a very 
high premium, the purchasers being free to indemnity 
themselves by profits of every kind. " As soon as the 
King creates some absurd post or other/' said the 
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Chancellor de Pontcliartram, " some fool is immediateljr 
at hand to buy it." But these fools were quite wise enough 
to make the best of their bargain^ and pillage of every 
kind was the order of the day. 

Louis XVI., therefore, saw clearly that by the suppress 
sion of these sinecures, he should raise a nest of hornets 
about him. Sighs and groans would reach him &om tho 
cavalier in gold brocade, to the lowest scullion in the 
kitchen. The poor would cry that their bread was taken 
from them : the rich, that they were deprived of what, 
from long tenure, they regarded as their own property : 
aU, that it wa« an infringement upon the fignity of 
the Crown; the latter was the point upon which 
Louis XVI. was not quite sure whether they were 
wrong. On every other point he replied that all should 
be indemnified, and this was the basis upon which he had 
commanded Monsieur Necker to prepare the edict. 

But he was alarmed when he found that the proposed 
suppressions amounted, as we have said, to four hundred. 
He repeated the cipher with a kind of terror. " Four 
hundred ! " said he to the Minister. " This is at least 
double the number I had anticipated. What said M, de 
Maurepas ? " 

M. Necker was careful not to tell the King that 
M. de Maurepas had not seen the project. " Sire," replied 
he, " I do not think that M. de Maurepas is a good judge 
in this matter. He had, during his exile, no less than 
113 domestics, and he has many more now. If he wishes 
that the King of France should have a proportioned 
number, it will be necessaiy rather to increase than 
curtail the royal retinue. But it is clearly not this 
principle by which your Majesty will be guided." 

" No, certes ! " cried the King ; " but I will suppress 
only what is useless." 

" * Useless ! ' this word would lead us far, Sire ; we 
should certainly arrive at six hundred! '* 

" Ah, well ! Let us see ! " 

He took the paper. Although horrified on the whole, 

was obliged to confess at each point, that Necker was 
What was wanted with thirty-six gentlemen-in*^ 
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waiting ? The project cut off eighteen. What wa« the 
use of thirty-two comptroller's clerks of the servants' haU ? 
The project cut off sixteen. In the same way, merely in 
the service of the table, considered as appertaining solely 
to the King, Necker proposed discarding twenty-sii chiefs 
and ten assistants of the pantry and wine-cellar, ten 
squires and four supervisors of the kitchen, six chiefs 
and six assistants to look afber the fruits, besides two 
assistants for the special purveyance of the Provence 
firuits. In the public service, so-called — that is to say, 
that set apart for all the persons nourished under the 
royal roof, the project proposed to suppress thirty-three 
cluefs and seventeen assistants, twelve squires, and eight 
supervisors, six chiefs and six assistant purveyors of 
fruit, &c. &c. There were also suppressed in one or other 
service, four wine-bearers and eight bottle-bearers, sixteen 

E late-bearers, fifteen scullions, six table-carriers, six bottle- 
earers, sixteen hasteners of the second course, &c. &c. 
G^argantua's kitchen was nothing in comparison with 
that of the King of France. 

The King of France laughed on reading this list ; he 
was laughing quite heartily — and we have said that his 
laugh was by no means a subdued one — when the Queen 
suddenly made her appearance, magnificently attired. 
Large feathers were drooping over her head ; the King, 
on raising his eyes from the paper, had mechanically 
turned towards the plume, and the Queen might naturally 
have inferred that it had, in some measure, excited his 
mirth. Did the Queen suspect it ? We know not ; but 
her royal husband had frequently quizzed her about those 
feathers, the fashion of wearing which, as set by her, had 
reached a most extravagant pitch. One day, on her com- 
plaining that she had been very coolly received at the 
Opera. " Perhaps," he suggested, " you had not a suf- 
ficient number of feathers." It is true that this was in 
1776, and that she replied, " I should like to see you 
there, with your Saint Germain,* and Turgot ! " On 
another occasion, when the famous harlequin, Carlin, was 

* The minifter for war. 
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acting before their Majesties, «i long peacock's feather in 
his cap had superseded the traditionary rabbit's tail. This 
feather got entangled in the decorations, caught fire in 
the lights, and the harlequin accompanied the evolutions 
of his plume with gesticulations and gestures too plain to 
be misunderstood. Some people talked of having him 
punished ; but it was subsequently ascertained that the 
joke had emanated from the King himself. One day^ 
finally, the King being in no way implicated, the afijEiir 
of the Queen's plume caused still greater amusement; 
for her Majesty, when dressed for a ball at the Duchess 
de Chartres', was not able to get into her carriage ; it 
was necessary to take her feathers off", and to replace 
them on reaching the Palais Eoyal. The ladies now 
generally adopted the plan of having carriages without 
seats, sitting on cushions a la Turque, and consequently, 
the height of the head-dresses was quite unrestricted. 
But many a ludicrous contretemps took place from the 
high plumes. The police were continually obliged to inter- 
fere at the theatres. These headdresses effectually ob- 
structed the view ; and the public clamour grew so loud, 
that attempts were made to regulate their height, a thing 
not very easily accomplished, as may be imagined, and 
which was consequently a fruitful source of contention. 

In 1777 an order by the King, registered in parliament, 
had added six hundred ladies' hair-dressers to the com- 
munity of the Paris master-barbers, — the word " barber " 
being still the official word. But the increase of number 
was but a small part of the matter ; the most curious 
feature was the increased importance of everybody, men 
or women, connected with the domain of fashion. A 
police decree of the 30th June, 1777, spoke of the " lady 
milliners," and this word, which now comes so naturally, 
attracted much attention, as it was the first time that any 
official publication had given the title to persons in trade. 
But the police could do no less for the body to which 
Mademoiselle Bertin, milliner to the queen, one of the 
potentates of the day, was attached. The queen herself on 
a certain state occasion, when passing in regal procession 
before Bertin's shop (the term magasin was not then 
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applied to such establisliments), liad been seen bowing, 
and waving her hand to her, with a most gracious 
Innile! 

Some of these head-dresaeB were extraordinary indeed. 
A little three-masted vessel, with sails and flags, rudder 
and guns, was sometimes displayed upon the head^ 
whereupon the gallant poets said that Love was arming 
himself with guns instead of arrows, whilst the wits 
declared that the women's heads being now provided 
with a rudder, there was some chance of then* going 
steadily. Leonard, queen's head-dresser, having boasted 
that he could place a chemise gracefully in the head-dress 
of the Duchess de Luynes, without her knowledge, per- 
mission to make the attempt was asked of the Queen, the 
duchess beiag her maid of honour. It is needless to 
say that the Queen gave her consent, and the duchess 
was greatly complimented for the exquisite taste dis- 
played in the arrangement of her head-dress. Leonard 
was lauded to the skies, and all the Court ladies adopted 
the " coiffure a la chemise," the more modest wore the 
" coiffure a la serviette." Let not my fair reader picture 
to herself a fine damask table-napkin. No, rustic simpli- 
city was the order of the day ; a good coarse whitey- 
brown table-napkin was the mode ; a perfectly white one 
would have interfered with the brilliancy of the com- 
plexion. To give the ladies a yet more rustic air, a few 
vegetables were sometimes added, not constructed of 
pasteboard, be it observed, but fresh from the hands of 
nature. Madame de Matignon was much admired with 
her table-napkin a liteaui rouges, amidst which, Leonard 
had skilfully disposed an artichoke, a cabbage leaf, a 
carrot, and a few radishes- 

As yet, however, the Queen had not ventured beyond 
feathers. The king perceiving that she fancied herself 
the object of his merriment, hastened to show her the 
pamphlet. " I dare wager," he said, " that you had no 
idea we had aU these people in our kitchens." How- 
ever much she disliked the formalities of etiquette, she 
had a still greater dislike to everything that had the 
slightest reference to economy ; and the presence of 
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Necker in the king's cabinet was enough to convince het 
that that was the matter in hand. Moreover, what wbm 
it that she had just seen on that sheet of paper P It was 
what she used with shame and indignation to call the 
king's signature ; a great black mark such as might have 
been left by the unwashed thumb of a blacksmith. 

The king, as everybody is aware, had a mania for 
blacksmiths' work. By the same staircase which led to 
M. de Maurepas' apartment, he used to go to a small 
smithy, where he loved to take refuge, hammering, and 
polishing iron, making or perfecting locks. This was 
better than being idle, and most certainly better than 
indulging in folly ; but his best friends could not help 
saying that the file and the sceptre were somewhat too 
incongruous. Such an occupation was not in their 
opinion one of those which stand in happy contrast with 
august rank, or royal birth ; in fact, it cannot be denied 
that this very unusual though unsuitable penchant of 
the king was one of the things which concurred to 
degrade the throne in the eyes of the nation. 

The Queen did not trouble herself very much as to the 
consequences that might ensue, but her refined percep- 
tions were not the less jarred upon by the vulgarity of such 
work. A madrigal in which she was compared to Venus, 
wife of Vulcan, did not console her for having a Vulcan 
in good earnest in her palace, and sharing her royal 
couch. This time, however, it was in her cause, and 
through indignation at some rhymes made upon her, that 
he had forgotten to wash his hands. She, of course, 
could not divine this. 

" I came to ascertain," she said drily, " whether the 
King were ready, as the hour is drawing near — However 
it appears," she added, looking at his black hands, — 
" that the King has not so much as given it a thought.'* 

The King rose. 

" Truly — I had forgotten all about it — Leave that with 
me. Monsieur Necker— I will read it again — I will see — 
I will send for you some day — " He kept his word ; 
but two yeara passed away before he could make up his 
mind to publish the decree. 
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When the minister had left the room the Queen 
exclaimed : '* always that man ! " 

The fact was that the King made use of Necker's name 
as a perpetual damper; it was the only buckler with 
which he dared to resist the Queen's costly propensities. 
And as his step was still heard in the ante-chamber, the 
King's courage rose. 

" xes," said he, " always him." 

** WiU he allow you to go to the theatre this evening ? *' 

** I should be delighted, if he had the right to forbid 
my going.'* 

•'Why ? " 

" Because in that case I should be spared the necessity 
of going ! " 

This was one of the Queen's complaints against him. 
The King had no more taste for the play than he had for 
balls. He had more than once disconcerted both actors 
and spectators by his formidable yawns. 

She seemed on the point of making a reply, but she 
knew, as well as other people, the value and duration of 
these outbursts of independence. Moreover, they could 
no longer hear the sound of Necker's footstep ; sure of 
her power, she failed not to exercise it. 

" X ou will come, all the same though," she said. 

"You really think so?'* 

" Yes — ^for you know that it gives me pleasure." . 

He smiled, and turned up his sleeves, which indicated 
that he was really going to wash his hands. 

" Besides," she resumed : " to-day of all others, you 
could ngt refuse to go. You know we are to have " thn 
Japhet of Armenia,^^ 

" I know-^— I am quite aware of that fact," he said, 
assuming at the same time a peculiar expression ; which 
she was at a loss to understand. 

We shall see presently what it meant. 

He promised not to lose a moment, and to go and 
conduct her as soon as he should be ready. 
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CflAPTEE XXn. 



Don Ja/phet of Armenia^ which was to be played before 
the . Court, is by Scarron. It is rather a farce than a 
comedy ; and, moreover, a very coarse farce. Why was 
this farce brought up again at Court in 1778, after 
having been buried for at least a century in profound 
oblivion ? 

It was one of the consequences, indirect, it is true, but 
only too real, of the Kong's want of taste for the pleasures 
of art, and of the very slight efforts which he made even to 
assume the appearance of enjoying them. He, himself, 
would never have thought of ordering compositions of a 
low stamp to be acted ; but, tired of seeing hun yawn over 
the best comedies, as over the best operas, the Queen had 
turned to farces, and they had succeeded admirably. It 
has already been said that Louis XYI. knew of no 
medium, between ennui and boisterous merriment. 

He had been frequently amused by pieces, which were 
not worth even as much as Scarron' s low wit. A new 
stamp of play had been introduced, and fishwomen were 
actually taken from the market-place and sent to Choisy 
Castle to train the actors. These actors were noblemen 
and high-bom ladies, the Queen's intimate associates, 
including also the Comte d'Artois, ever zealous in the 
pursuit of foUy. Among other pieces, a coarse burlesque 
had been acted, entitled " La Frincesse A, JS. I, O. ^," 
and it would appear that the fishwomen were so proud of 
the progress of their pupils, that they begged for some 
office which should attach them permanently to her 
Majesty's household. 

But there was more in all this, than a mere desire to 
amuse a king who was not very easily amused. Neither 
Madame de Maintenon, nor Madame de Pompadour, nor 
even Madame Du Barry would have entertained such an 
idea ; Louis XY., equally with Louis XIV., would have 
recoiled from amusements of this kind. Why, then, do 
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we find the display of such tastes in Loms AVI., who 
was morallj, so infinitely superior to either of these 
princes ? Why these unworthy diversions in the midst 
of a polished, intellectual, and refined Court? It is 
because refinement, at certain periods, degenerates into 
depravity, and, extremes meeting, a return ensues to the 
coarseness of a former age. As soon as ever a nation 
seta aside great principles, it ceases to be regulated bv 
taste, its views and perceptions become debased, and all 
seem to inhale an impure atmosphere. Tired of the old 
paths, and unable to strike out new ones, art gathers up 
whence she can, be it even from the mire, the elements 
of an ephemeral success, which is all she can promise 
herself. These seek in the ignoble those emotions which 
the beautiful no longer creates, and in order to draw 
nearer to nature, throw aside the finest of her gifts, the 
faculty of discerning that which is really worthy of man. 

^^ Dan Japhet of Armenia,^* although less objectionable 
than the plays in which the fishwomen took part, had, 
nevertheless, one disadvantage, which, in more scrupulous 
times, would have procured its banishment firom the 
Boyal Theatre. Scarron had been Madame de Maintenon's 
husband ; Madame de Maintenon was the wife of 
Louis XIV. Could the remembrance of a coarse bufibon 
be with decency evoked before a king who might almost 
reckon him as one of his ancestors ? No one, however, 
as far as we know, had ever made the remark, nor do we 
know of any who made it on the present occasion. 

The Coinrt, excepting those persons in immediate 
attendance upon the King and Queen, had already 
assembled in the theatre. They were only awaiting their 
Majesties. 

But the audience was not at all impatient, owing to an 
important and exciting piece of news that had been 
circulated within the last few minutes. It was nothing 
less than the approaching marriage of the aged roue of 
the Begency, the favourite of Louis XY., the Duke de 
Bichelieu, at the age of eighty-three ! He had been seen 
in the course of the day stopping the Duke de Fronsac, 
his son, whom he could not bear, saying to him with 
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comic gravity, " Since I have the honour of meeting you, 
Sir, I have also the honour of informing you that 
I am about to be married. You will obs^re that my 
mode of acting is more polite than your's, for you em-* 
ployed a third party to give me notice of your matrimonial 
designs. Notwithstandmg my eighty-three years, I reckon 
upon having a son,* and who will, I hope, be a more 
honourable man than you are. I have the honour of 
wishing you good momiig." 

The Duke de EicheHeu had had great dimotdty in 
regaining his position under Louis XYI. Confidant and 
minister during all the disorders in the reign of the 
deceased king, the devoted courtesan of his last mistress^ 
he had with her fiallen under the displeasure of the new 
sovereign, and it was long thought impossible that he 
could ever be restored to favour. However, the conqueror 
of Mahon did not believe in impossibilities, either in 
love or at Court, any more than in the chances of war. 
It was three years before he obtained permission, and 
then only in consequence of the Queen's solicitations, 
that he might form one of the party to Marly ; once there, 
in the comparative liberty and intimacy consequent upon 
a less numerous court, hi managed in three days to Win 
over the King. It was asserted, moreover, that even 
before the expiration of the three days, Louis XVI. had 
been already mfluenced by Eichelieu. He was observed 
on the second evening to be less constrained in the pre- 
sence of the ladies ; nay, it was indubitable that he then 
staked a Louis at play, whereas he had nev^ before been 
known to go beyond half-a-crown. It is true, however, 
the King's education, as conducted by the old Duke, had 
been limited to this ; he was too mowing to attempt 
making another Louis XY. of a Prince, who had neither 
his qualities nor his faults. Happy in being again allowed 
to approach him, he contented himself with amusing him 
by his sallies and anecdotes of former days, from which 
he carefully expunged all that might have grated upon 
the royal ear; he ventured at most to let fall a few 

* He.had one^ bul he died in in&ticf . 
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expressions against new ideas and the passioti forrefonn ; 
being perfectly sure that the King had too little con- 
fidence in himself to exact approbation for all that his 
advisers made him do. He looked back with regret 
to the good old days of gallantry and dissipation. 
He cared little for the material amelioration of the 
condition of the lower orders; political progress he 
altogether mistrusted. 

" You have seen three reigns," Louis XVI. said to him 
one day. 

" Yes, Sire, I have." 

''And what has struck you as the most remarkable 
difference ?" 

" Under Louis XIV. people said nothing ; under 
Louis XV., they spoke in sa low tone; under your 
Majesty, they speak out." 

This ever youthful veteran, who lived till 1788, the 
eve of the revolution, advanced to the grave now talking 
nonsense by dint of reasoning rightly; now reasoning 
rightly by dint of false assumptions. 

The audience were talking of him whilst waiting for 
the play to begin, and innumerable were the subjects 
that came under discussion ! Erom the time of his first 
attachment to the Duchess de Burgundy, mother of 
Louis XV. up to this third marriage, which he was on 
the point of contracting, he had been almost the hero of 
the age. It had long been said that the age had 
embo£ed itself in two men, Voltaire and himself. 
Voltaire had just died ; and this was a further reason for 

taking up Eichelieu. 

* * * « * 

" Old fool ! " cried the Duke de Brissac. 

" Pray, why so ? " asked the Duchess de Charost. 

'' A thousand pardons, Madame. I thought that the 

Count de Bichelieu was my only listener.*' 
" You blow hot and cold, it appears, M. le Due." 
" I am always polite in the presence of ladies." 

" To a lady, therefore, you would say ? " 

'' That the old marshal is acting wisely, nobly, in fact^ 

in a most exemplary way," 
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' ^' After this, gentlemen, can you be astonished at our 

belying you sometimes ! " 
^' We are not in the least astonished, I assure you, 

Omnis homo mendax " 

" What are you saying ? '* 

" It was an impertiuent old proverb, which says that all 

women are liars." 

" That proverb was got up by men " 

" I would say that women fuUy justify it, if " 

" K it were not necessary to be polite. I understand 

" But there are exceptions, Madame." 

" Oh, a truce to politeness. You have ample need of 
that elsewhere—" 

« "Where may that be ? " 

*' In a certain place where it does not do to caU things 
by their right names " 

The Di&e bit his lip. He had been, for the last few 
months, passionately la love with Madame du Barry, 
and he spent the whole of his time at her castle at 

Lucienne. 

* « * * * 

"That poor lady of Q-aya!" said the Duchess 
d*Argen. 

" That's what one may call a seasonable death ; replied 
the Duke de Lorges. "I think it was last year she 
appointed the marshal her sole legatee, and the pro- 
perty comes just in time to defray the expenses of the 
marriage." 

" He has not come into possession yet." 

" But he wiU have it." 

" The relatives mean to dispute the will." 

" They must fail. The will is perfectly valid." 

" One petition has been already put forth." 

"Yes; but by whom? by Boucher the advocate-— 
translator of Tacitus." 

" A learned man." 

" A foot. He swears by Tacitus, as the Turks do by 
the Koran. His petition is full of quotations, and the 
laughers are on the marshal's side." 
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'' Honour forbids Ids accepting it. In such an extra- 
ordinary case " \^ 

" Extraordinary, do you call it ? He looks upon it as 
something quite natural. It is your fault, after all '* 

" My fault ?- 



" I don't mean that exactly. But- 
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" Si ce n'est toi, c'est done — ta sosur " — or your 
sister-in-law, or your aunt, or — ^in short, I will not 
mention names ; I say, * It is your own fault, ladies ; you 
haye spoilt him.* Do you know what he said when he 
was told of the properfy bequeathed to him, and when 
they congratulated him, and thought it a very astonishing 
thing ? * Now, by my faith, that's something like ! If all 
the women who love me, or who have loved me, were to 
leave me their fortunes, I should be richer than the King 
himself.' " 

"Insolent man! " 

" Was that going too far, Madame ? " 

No ; Richelieu was not exaggerating. In those days 
the surest means of gaining the favour of women was to 
despise them, and to tell them that you did so. 



" Q«ntlemen,I must tell you — ^ah, I was forgetting ** 

" What, Segur ? " 

" That I ought to hold my tongue. I have given my 
word " 

" To your betrothed ? " 

" Oh, if it had only been to her " 

" Well, then, who to ? " 

« A friend." 

" We are all your friends. G-o on." 

" Come nearer then, and don't laugh too loud. This 
morning, whilst I was dressing, in comes Cavillac. He 
looked uncommonly grave. I sent away my valet, and 
said, * What's the matter ? But I see how it is : you 
have come in quest of a second. I am quite at your 
service.' * Do you take me for a coward r ' he replied. 
* Do you think I should look in this way if it were only 
a question of a duel ? No ; the affair is a very serious 
one, of a different nature. It is now two years siace 

VOL. I. "BL 
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M. de Saint Germain introduced into the army the 
practice of flogging with the broad side of the sabre. 
We are talking about it at random. Is it right, or is it 
wrong ? Is a punishment of this kind a disgrace, or an 
honour ? "What effect does it produce upon the soldier ? 
In the meanwhile, not one of us has ever made trial of it in 
his own person. Por my part, I am anxious to do so; I wish 
to be able to speak from my own experience. 'Take your 
sabre, and go on dealing blows until I cry, Stop ! ' I was 
inclined to laugh. He persisted, however. There was 
nothing for it but to grasp my sabre ; and faith, when I 
had once begun, I worked away with all iny might. He 
ruminated with the air of a man who is tasting wine, 
or of one listening to poetry which he had been asked 
to criticise. At the twentieth blow, however, he stopped 
me, and rubbing his sides, said, * That's not bad. I see 
that in certain cases it may be employed with very satis- 
factory effect. I understand what that old Prussian 
major meant when he said, " I have dealt many floggings ; 
I have received many. I have always found myself the 
better for it." Therefore,' continued CaviUac, *I will 
repay you in kind what you gave me so heartily. Place 
yourself there.' I told him he was a fool ; that I had 
not the smallest wish to make the experiment. * That 
may be,' said he, but you will go and spread it abroad 
that I have done so.' *I take my oath I will not.' 
* You are too fond of talking and laughing. I shall not 
rest satisfied until you have had your share. Stand 
there, I tell you ! ' And I did so. 

" Bravo, Segur. And how many blows did you 
stand ? " 

" One. Was that not enough ? " 

" Enough, at all events, to release you from your oath. 

Thanks, Segur ; it's rather a good story." 

* # * * « 

** Marquis, pass me the ^ Mercury^ " 
" You are going back to that again P " 
" I wish to read over— ^^ — " 
" The charade ? " 
" No." 
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" Yes, you do." 

" Well, and suppose such were the case, what of it ? " 

" You were saying just now that I was very foolish to 
be puzzling my brains about such nonsense.*' 

" Well, we shall be even. That charade haunts me." 

" I could not get any sleep for it." 

" I have made out ten words." 

** And I twenty." 

" Which did wonderfully for the beginning " 

" Or for the ending." 

" I do believe the devil himself must have sent it to 
the paper." 

" May I ask what you are talking about, gentlemen ?" 

" Your Highness was listening ? " 

It was the Comte de Provence. 

" Listening ? No indeed. It is easy enough to ascer- 
tain by a glance what you are reading, and what is so 
perplexing you." 

" Has your Highness seen the charade ? " 

" I have — read it " 

" And does your Highness — know the answer." 

" Just as any one knows it." 

Everybody in truth ; for it was a charade without an 

answer, and, moreover, of his own devising. The future 

Louis XYIII. was a great mystifier, and often very 

palpably so, if one must tell the truth. 
* * * • 

" But there he is. Yes, that is he " 

« Who ? " 

« Who ! why the Duke de Eichelieu." 
" He looks as happy as a young bridegroom of twenty." 
" Why should he not, if he believes himself to be so ? *' 
" The whole court has gathered round him." 
" The men. But do watch the women ! " 
" The young ones are laughing at him,- 
" And the old are enraged — 
" There is the Comte de Provence congratulating him." 
" In a quotation from Horace, I warrant." 
" Very probably. The rather because he knows' that 
the Marshal is perfectly ignorant on the subject." 
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" Where is the Comte d'Artois ? " 

" I don't see him. He is always hovering al)Out the 
Queen. He will most likely come with her." 

" I suppose you have heard of their late adventure ? " 

"What was it?" 

" They were returning from Paris at two o'clock in 
the morning. At the entrance of the great gate ikey 
were stopped ; the King having desired that no carriage 
should be allowed to pass through after eleven o'clock. 
They were obliged to t^ another gate." 

" The King is wrong. He should either shut his eyes 
altogether, or, if this mode of proceeding displeases hin?, 
he ought to check it authoritatively. It is not by little 
mischievous tricks—" 

" Which, by the by, the Queen returns in kind.'* 

* * * « * 

" May I inquire what you are reading gentlemen ? " 

This question was put by the Comte de Provence, who 
was going the round of the theatre. 

" The * Gazette de M-ance,' your Highness." 

" Is there anything in it ? " 

" Not much — except that curious story of the 
crocodile's eggs." 

"What eggs P" 

" Have you not heard ? Our consul at Alexandria 
had packed up some crocodile's eggs. At Marseilles, on 
openmg the chest, I can't tell you how many of those 
creatures sprang out upon the custom-house officers." 

" Bah ! '^ 

" There can be no doubt of the fact, for here is the 
custom-house deposition. The Academy of Sciences has 
appointed a commission." 

The Academy did in sooth take the matter up, and the 
* Journal des Savants ' had an article about it. It was, 
after aU, only a jest, as we should now call it, on the 

part of the Comte de Provence. 

♦ ♦ ♦ « ♦ 

" Now, there's another folly — those races ! " muttered 
the Marshal de Brissac. 

" The Duke de Brissac is not of your opinion." 
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" What is that to me ? Have we not enough follies of 
our own in Erance, without adoptiog those of England P 
We did not go on at this rate, my dear Duke, in the times 
of Fontenoy. It was your Duke de Chartres who in- 
troduced racing here." 

'^ It was I, Sir," interrupted the Comte de Lauraguais. 

" I congratulate you." 

" It. was I who showed France, in the plain of Sablons, 
a horse-race with English jockeys." 

" Ask for a statue, like your friend Jean Jacques." 

^' The English raise many statues to victorious horses. 
—There is a nation for you ! " 

" A nation, my dear fellow, to which I should consider 
myself doing gross injustice, if I admired it as you do, for 
such puerilities. A Sne sight, truly, was that at the last 
races, when two princes of the blood, a Comte d'Artois 
and a Duke de Chartres, disputed in person for that 
elevated glory of jockeys ! And there was the Comte 
d'Artois swearing like a bully as he made the people fall 
back ! and — but do not talk to me any more about it, for 
I do believe I should begin swearing myself and the 
whole house would hear me." 

" They can hear you pretty well as it is." 

" So much the worse. And if it were only the races ; 
but those extravagant, monstrous bets— — " 

" Take comfort from the King. He came once, and 
once only, and as he was urged to take some bet, he 
ventured twenty-four sous ! He was actually yawning, 
moreover! " 

" You will see him go to donkey-races, and be 
amused." 

" As we are by * Don Japhet of Armenia^ " 

'' Because we can no longer find amusement in the 
\ Misanthrope,^ Is it really true about this donkey 
race?" 

" Quite so. The thing has been trumpeted forth in 
all the towns round about. The Queen gives ti)e prize, 
a golden thistle, and three hundred livres. 

"Splendid! But hush! The King!" 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 



Theib Majesties now entered. The King wore a splen- 
did dress of blue velvet. The Queen's feathers were 
higher, and waved more gracefully than ever. 

Marie-Antoinette of Austrian-Lorraine, Queen of 
France and Navarre, was, undoubtedly, in 1778, a very 
beautiful and majestic woman. Had it not been for the 
somewhat thick Hp, which she inherited from Charles 
the Bold, and which had become the stamp of the House 
of Austria, there would have been in that lofty countenance 
nothing save what called forth praise and admiration ♦ 
We, above all, who only see it illumined by the martyr's 
aureole, had we even found it difficult to sympathise with 
beauty, must yet have done so with misfortune. 

Pew are the historians who would have the courage to 
be just towards that generation ; for just, in this instance, 
necessarily signifies severe; few, we repeat it, would 
dare to treat it according to its deserts, did he not divest 
himself of the thoughts of the retribution then hanging 
over it. Take any list whatever, of the leading names of 
the day, and ten out of twenty stand before you stained 
with blood; walk through a portrait gallery, and ten 
heads out of twenty start from the canvas and roll at 
your feet! Ought we entirely to overlook those great 
expiations, and to judge the eighteenth century as if it 
had descended peaceably into the tomb, amidst, the 
murmur of its fetes, and the dreams of its pride ? This 
would be but justice. Happily, it is impossible ; happily^ 
because after all, it is well that man cannot be uncom- 
promisingly just, even when he would, and ought to be 
so. Ask us then for some measure of pity, and we will 
grant it ; but we cannot for one moment suffer that, in 
the name of this baptism of blood, our mouths should 
be stopped, or the tomb become an inviolable asylum, 
simply because the hand of the. executioner had thrust its 
victim iato it. We have seen that the Queen had already 
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many enemies. One of those in whose eyes she found 
least favour was the Comte de Provence, her brother-in- 
law, the hel esprit in quoting Horace, and passing jests. 

Married to an ugly and unintellectual woman, the 
beauty of the Queen only served to excite his ill-will. He 
cared neither for war, nor warlike occupations, neither for 
ffetes, nor the chase ; he gave himself up entirely to 
minor observances, gossiping, petty grudges ; he was a 
good husband because his wife shared his own tastes, the 
faithful lover of Madame de Balbi because she chattered 
and maligned with greater freedom than any one else. 
Hitherto heir to the crown, his egotism made him respect 
the King, since he did not wish to lower the office ; but 
he thought the crown altogether out of the question in 
those blows which he directed against the Queen, and 
with this idea, he struck fearlessly. The word deficit, 
just coined, was employed by the Comte de Provence as 
a soubriquet for his sister-in-law ; it was Madame Deficit 
who, by her unlimited expenditure, by her liberality 
towards Polignac, towards Yaudreuil and others, was 
ruining the State. It is undeniable that she was too 
lavish, and that Yaudreuil, Polignac, and others, received 
too much ; but it was scarcely he who should have said it 
— he who had had so much, and who within a year was 
to obtain twelve millions for himself. Because he took, 
in order to hoard up, he fancied himself more economical 
of the wealth of the State than those who helped them- 
selves, in order to scatter abroad. Even had he not 
appropriated anything, the attributing to the Queen a 
deficit enormously greater than that caused by her 
expenditure, was in itself an act of bad faith. 

Thus in the cabinet of the King's brother, were forged 
the weapons which were destined to kill the Queen, and 
with her the King also. Madame Deficit led straight to 
Madame Veto, and Madame Veto to the scaffold. 

This evening, then, after having ridiculed everybody 
with his charade and his squib. His Eoyal Highness the 
Comte de Provence was quite prepared to point his jests 
at the Queen, not altogether sparing the King, for he wae 
in a box, with only hia most intimate friends. 
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" My glass, Monteaquiou." 
. M. de Montesquiou, tbe future Gleneral of the French 
Eepublic, and conqueror of Sayoj, was his Captain of the 
Guard. 

" By my faith, those are feathers ! My brother is quite 
OTershadowed by them. 

* MoUesqne sub arbore somm * 



But he will not sleep to-night. See now, he is laughing 
already. Fine verses those, Morel, are they not ? " 

Morel was his private Secretary, and a great writer of 
operas. 

** Certainly," said Morel, " on seeing so brilliant an 
assembly, one would not imagine it had been attracted by 
the prospect of listening to such things." 

It was in the second scene, that in which the hero 
relates his history. 

** Pent-^tre ignorez toub encore qui je suis . . . 
Du bon pere No€ j'ai I'hoimeTir de d^scendre, 
No€ qui siir les eoux fit flott^ sa maison 
Quand tout le genre bumain but plus que de raison. 
Vous voyez qu'il n'est rien de plus haut que ma race, 
Et qu'un cristal, auprds, paraitrait plein de crasse. 
(Test de son second fils que je suis derive, 
Son sang de pere en fils jusqu'd moi conserve 
Me rend en ce bas monde d, moi seul comparable 
L'empereur Cbarles-Quint, ce b6ros r6doutable, 
Mon parent au deux mille huitantidme degr6 . . .*' 

" Morel, your * Fanurge ' is better," resumed the count. 

" Much better, your Highness." 

Morel knew what he was about. His " Fanwrge " was 
halfwritten by the prince. 

" Ducis, have you nothing to say ? " 

Ducis, as well as Morel, was attached to the prince's 
household. He bore the title of Secretary for orders. 

" Tour Highness , I am listening " 

" Not very attentively. Tou seem to be pre-occupied 
with that project of yours " 

" It is worth thinking about, your Highness." 
. " Unquestionably. To enter the Academy " 

" To succeed M, de Voltaire- " 
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" If you have no other rival than Lemierre— " 

" And his Highness the Prince de Conde ? *' 

" Is it certain that he will stand ? '* 

" So they say. These princes have such ideas " 

" Ahem ! " 

"Ah, prince — I beg your pardon — ^I scarcely know 
what I am saying • 

" In vino Veritas. If my cousin de Cond6 present* 
himself, there will be no chance for you, that's certain." 

" And he will offer himself. His flatterers are perpe- 
tually telling him that his speech to the States of Burgundy 
is one of the masterpieces of the age." 

" His speech P It was D^sormeaux who concocted it 
for him." 

" That's weU known." 

" Well, you are sure of my support." 

Ducis was of a republican turn, and it was this which 
had won for him the prince's favour. We should add 
that he did not, like many others, become a courtier 
under the empire, after having been a republican under 
the Bourbons. One day, when one of his friends had 
allowed himself to be elected a member of the senate, he 
exclaimed : " I long for the power to transport myself to 
the moon in order to spit down upon mankind." 

All this time Don Japhet was continuing his recital. 

** Aniye dans mon bomg, qu'on nomme Almodabar, 
Mon beau-pdre Uriquis y deyint gras k lard, 
Et prit gofit & no8 yins. Ma oompagne de couche 
Fut comme son papa, f)rt sujette k la bouche, 
Enfin, elie mourut d'un ezcds de melon ..." 

And the court neariy died of laughter. How could it 
be otherwise ? — The King laughed. Moreover, Dugazon, 
acted Don Japhet ; he was in great vogue at that time, 
merely because, even in the noblest characters, he 
invariably trenched upon the limits of bad taste and 
exaggeration. The part of Don Japhet suited him 
exactly. And surely it was but just that he should make 
all those people laugh a little, before making them tremble 
as aide-de-camp to Santerre. 
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Moreover, there were expectations of a scene. A 
certain cavalcade, which appears in the fourth act, had 
been arranged in Paris, by way of parody of those famous 
hunting-parties which Marshal Brissac blamed so severely. 
The Parisians had amused themselves at the expense of 
the Court ; the Court was now preparing to ridicide itself. 

Great, therefore was the laughter when the cavalcade 
appeared ; or rather, great was the hilarity, for etiquette 
forbade laughing aloud in the presence of the King. 

An air of constraint and embarrassment quickly suc- 
ceeded this hilarity; and a dead silence followed the 
murmurs of applause. Of all the spectators, one alone 
— the King — continued to laugh. 

The burlesque was so obvious, that everyone deemed it 
necessary to affect ignorance. The two leaders of the 
cavalcade, a man and woman, were unmistakable repre- 
sentations of the Comte d'Artois and the Queen ; the 
feathers, almost fac-similes of those which her Majesty 
was at that moment wearing, left no doubt upon the 
question. The laughter of the King formed a striking 
contrast to the cold displeasure of his wife, who was 
seated at his side, and to the stifled rage of his brother, 
the Comte d'Artois. 

" Don Ja'pheV^ went off but indifferently, and on the 
fol]o>^ing day all Paris read the subjoined paragraph, 
which appeared in the " Nouvelles a la Main^ " Last 
evening, * Don Japhet * was played before the Court. 
The King had given the hint to the leaders of the caval- 
cade ; ordering them to imitate the attitudes, gait and 
demeanour of the Queen and the Comte d'Artois at the 
Fontainebleau hunt. They were inclined to be angry ; 
but the King laughed so immoderately, that it was very 
evident, as in the matter of Carlin's feather, who had 
been the instigator of the whole affair." 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 



The day following that on which Louis XVI. had 
given this species of countenance to all that might be 
dared against the Queen, a man was, as we have stated, 
sent to the Bastile for having written a song upon her. 

The Bastile ! What heart-burnings, what indignation 
does the very name produce ! 

Por a long time it had been regarded as merely a 
natural and necessary complement to the regal authority. 
Those even who were imprisoned did not deny the 
sovereign's right of incarceration, and if they cursed the 
right, it was for being unjustly exercised, not for being in 
itself unjust. See, for instance how lightly Comines the 
historian of Louis XL speaks of the eight months, 
which, after the death of that prince, he had to pass in 
one of those famous cages, covered within and without 
with plates of iron, with formidable bars about eight feet 
in thickness, and rather above the height of a man* 
Those noblemen who, two centuries later under 
Louis XIV. had personal experience of the Bastile, 
seem to bear little ill-wiU towards it, and in speaking 
of the prisoners, make no semblance of a protest against 
the royal authority. 

This is a fact which we should be wrong in omitting, 
and which the writers of the eighteenth century com- 
pletely overlooked. They saw the Bastile by the light 
of the new ideas, and in consequence it appeared only 
a monument of the most monstrous despotism ; moreover, 
it offered too good a mine for working to escape notice. 
Like many other things, it was, when becoming less 
formidable, that the Bastile became more hateful; it 
was crushed under the weight of odium at the very time 
in which it was losing its power. The rioters who took 
possession of it in 1789 were greatly disappointed to find 
only six or seven prisoners, whom there was no possi- 
bility of setting up as victims; and had it not been 
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pulled down, it would in all probability have been the 
scene of greater horrors than it had concealed during 
four hundred years of monarchy. The people never 
maintain, for any length of time, the right of inveighing 
against kings. 

But we will readily allow the man who is inimical to 
all tyranny, and to every tyrant, people or king, — ^to say 
tiiat the Bastile was a hideous thing, and not to be looked 
upon without a shudder. Kings had intentionally 
enveloped it in a black cloud. JSTone knew the number 
of the prisoners ; none knew their fSate. One, whom you 
might have thought full of life, had been dead ten years ; 
another, of whom for ten years you had been spealang as 
belonging to the past, still lived, still suffered. People 
talked of captivities of thirty, nay forty years, and it was 
generally impossible to understand why some had been 
retained untu their death, whilst others were released at 
the end of a few years, or even months. The royal 
authority, in order the more firmly to establish its omni- 

Eotence, seemed purposely to avoid any sort of proportion 
etween the pumshment and the crime. The longest cap- 
tivities had been inflicted, for the most part, for minor 
offences ; the smallness of the crime seemed to constitute 
a reason for prolonging the suffering indefinitely, as if 
the judges had feared by pardoning, to confess they had 
been wrong in punishing. 

The Bastile at its commencement, under Charles Y., 
cofisisted of two isolated towers, forming one of the en- 
trances into Paris. Two others, equally isolated, sprung 
up a little further on, within the city ; the road separa- 
ting them as in the case of the former. At length, in 
the reign of Charles YI., four others were built ; a thick 
wall connected the eight, the road was carried outside, 
and henceforth, instead of a Bastile, a name frequently 
applied to fortified castles, Paris had the Bastile^ the 
castle par excellence^ the prison of prisons. 

But we are now writing of 1778. The Bastile has still 
eleven years to live, not more ; albeit, it might well sur- 
vive eleven centuries, so massive are its walls, so un- 
shaken its towers. It has become the symbol of solidity. 
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of immobility — " Solid as the Bastile,'* and " Immovabld 
as the Bastile." 

Let us enter. "We may do so, fop it is not true that 
no one penetrates therein. You do not see the prisoners^ 
but for many years past people have been allowed to 
visit the prison, and many have done so. 

Eortificationd of various kinds surround the castle pro- 
perly so called. 

Over that first door, yonder, at the end of the Rue St. 
Antoine, there is a sort of arsenal. Eorty thousand 
muskets were but lately laid up in store there, they tell 
ns, and twenty thousand have just been dispatched to 
America. What think you of taking twenty thousand 
muskets &om the very Bastile, in order to arm people 
who have set themselves up against their king ? 

This door is only closed at night, and then two senti- 
nels mount guard over it. In the day time, we are free 
to enter a court, the antechamber of the Bastile. We 
see barracks, and the governor's stables. 

Let us advance. Here is a foss^, a drawbridge, a 
second court, also an antechamber, for we are still with- 
out side the massive structure. In this second court is 
the residence of the governor, a very good house were it 
not for its gloomy neighbourhood. 

The Governor is well lodged, and still better paid. His 
income is about a hundred thousand livres, and he has 
nothing to do ; but then, should the Bastile be taken, 
he would be hanged. Here we are before the towers. A 
deep foss^ separates us from them. Here is a stone 
brioge, then a drawbridge, then a guard. A door opens, 
allows us to pass through, then closes again. One other 
iron gate, which opens, and we find ourselves at length 
withm the great central court, one hundred and two 
feet long, by seventy wide. It would be fine enough else- 
where ; but three towers on the right, and three on the 
left, more than seventy feet high, so effectually take off from 
the size, that the great court has the appearance of a well. 

Each tower has its name. These are the " Chapelle,** 
and the " Tresor,** the two. oldest, captives themselves, 
one might say, within the snare of the younger ones. 
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(This tower is named " Comte/' after whom no one knows ; 
that J '' Baziniere," where the prisoner bearing that 
name was incarcerated in 1663 ; there is the ^ Bertau- 
diere,** where the Iron Mask died; and there, finally, 
that of ^^ laberte," a colossal epigram whose origin is 
unknown. 

Look too at that epigrammatic clock. The dial is 
ornamented with two figures chained roond the waist, 
the throat, the hands, and feet ; the chains form festoons, 
and are united beneath in one enormous knot. They 
doubtless regretted their inability to chain Time itself, so 
as to have deprived the captives of the consolation of feel- 
ing it flying away. But in the Bastile, as elsewhere, 
years come to an end. Victim and executioner will meet 
where Time shall be no more, and where there is justice 
for all. 

At the further extremity of the great court, is a build- 
ing recently constructed, elegant in appearance, and alto- 
gether surprised to find itself in such a situation. An 
inscription in letters of gold informs us that it was built 
in 1761, in the reign of Louis XV., " le Bien-Aim6," and 
diuing the administration of M. de Saint Florentin. It 
is the abode of the officers, the staff of the place, for the 
Bastile, which was subsequently so badly defended, is 
now considered a fortified place, and organised accord- 
ingly. In this building a few rooms are reserved for 
those prisoners who are not destined for imprisonment 
in the towers. 

Beyond this building is the second court, gloomy, 
damp, and narrow, but not generally seeing other cap- 
tives than the governor's poultry. There, in 1602, fell 
the head of Marshal Biron, who received his sentence in 
the tower known as " du Coin." In the same tower, in 
1631, Marshal de Bassompierre indited his memoirs, and 
Sacy, 1666, translated the Bible. The other, and last 
tower is that " du Puits/' — there is in truth a well in it. 

Let us go away. We have seen all that could be seen 
in 1778. 

But if on retracing our steps through the great central 
court, we were allowed to ascend yonder tower, we should 
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find it occupied by a prisoner brought hitW this yery 
day, and this prisoner is no other than Julian. 

What is his offence P Ge picked up at Fassay in front 
of Franklin's house, a small packet of papers. On reaching 
the barriers of Paris, he wished to ascertain the contents, 
and whilst reading by the light of a lamp, he obseryed a 
man watching him. Frightened by a glance at the first 
few lines, — recognising a song against the Queen, — he 
returned the papers to his pocket, and this moyement 
was sufficient to make him an object of suspicion. The 
police agent came up, and desired Julian to follow him. 
When brought before the superintendent of police, he 
gaye up the yerses, declaring that he had picked them 
up. The magistrate not being able to satisfy himself 
with so common-place an explanation, in consideration of 
the nature of the offence, referred the matter to the 
minister of the King's household ; neither did he give 
credence to Julian's statement. One hour afterwards — 
near midnight — Julian was committed to the Bastile. 

But the Bastile was not the Bastile to him. In such 
a state of mind as that in which we haye seen him, 
it was rather a relief to cease to be his own master, and 
merely to await that which an all-powerful will would or- 
dain for him. Instead, therefore, of being terrified at the 
thought of the despotism of the hand laid upon him, he 
accepted the yoke with a sort of pleasure, and the liberty 
which had just been snatched from him, he mentally, and 
thus as it were, of his own accord, resigned. Fatality, 
like annihilation, is a species of hayen to him who knows 
no other. 

Furthermore, his resolution was taken. He would not 
make the slightest attempt to .get out of prison; he 
would not eyen try to turn to account a secret, which 
certain circumstances had revealed to him. He had 
recognised, when on Franklin's staircase, the Duke de 
Cbartres' voice. Was it not probable that the song 
had fallen from the Prince's pocket, he being so notori- 
ously inimical to the Queen ? There were, moreover, 
five or six copies of it ; a proof of the Prince's inten- 
tion to distribute it. In fact, his mere presence in 
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IVanklin's house at nigbt, in disguise, was in itself a 
secret, which an intriguer would have made the most of. 
But Julian determines to say nothing of all this ; let 
them do to him what they will, he will maintain that he 
foond the paper*, and k^ow8 nothing of their origin. 

The gloomy influence of the place, however, had some 
effect upon his imagination, and although, as far as he was 
concerned, he continued a stranger to the terrors of the 
Baetile, he realised them most intensely on behalf of 
those whom th^ had already destroyed, or were even then 
destroying. A feeble lamp glimmered in the lofty octa- 
gonal room. Seated on the edge of the bed, his smoa 
crossed, he looked around the bare walls, as if expecting 
some Yoice to reveal to him who had been the former 
occupants of this living tomb. But what to him were 
names ? It was no lesson from history that his heart 
asked of the Bastile. He heard that voice, and, save the 
names, it told him enough. 

Here, it said, have slowly expired the hopes of the 
young man, and the will of him of riper years. Here 
the old man has lost his last remembrances of childhood. 
Here intellect has been changed into madness. Here 
every feeling has become a torture. Here those only 
have been happy who have ceased to think, ceased to 
feel. 

Ah, but how long a time had been consumed in the 
acquisition of the inert peace of the brute, and of the 
vegetable creation ! The soul might indeed wear itself 
away in the devouring idleness of the dungeon ; it sprang 
up again, only to fall again into decay, and Prometheus 
would have preferred his vulture to the slow gnawing of 
the worms. 

Thus did time drag its weary length across the dial of 
that long, long night, whose hours were years, its minutes 
months, its seconds weeks. There was no count of days. 
It was the same day over and over again ; the captive had 
not even the satisfactory consciousness of advancing age, 
and death seemed as completely to have forgotten him, 
as man. Peath ! he did not even know how much of his 
work he had done, whether the names his heart still 
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clung to, were those of the living or the dead. The 
following waa written by such an one in 1752, to a 
minister : " If my lord would grant me, in the name of 
the Holy Trinity, the favour of receiving some commu- 
nication from my wife, were it but her name on a card, 
just to let me see that she is still alive, it would be the 
greatest consolation I could have, and I should for ever 
bless my lord." 

To have, after aD, between the living and oneself, only 
the pleasure of a minister, of a King at furthest, of a 
man in any case — a mere man ! and to say to yourself, to 
repeat for 'twenty, thirty, forty years, perhaps, that this 
man could by one word, give you back the sun, the air, 
life, everything ! To know, too, that this very man is in 
the midst of glory, and luxury ! And to long to say to 
him — But silence, poor prisoner. He is far away, and the 
walls are between you. Perhaps, were he near, he would 
not pay you more attention than those stones. Does he 
not already know all that you could say to him ? and yet 
he leaves you here. Suffer ! be silent, and if you can, (fie ! 

But Julian had got beyond these images; he had 
changed them, as he went along, into a sorrowful 
allegory. 

The captive was himself, but not within the walls of 
the Bastile ; did he even recollect that he was there ? 
It was himself, with eager soul and energetic mind, shut 
up in the world in the midst of darkness, and at every 
step striking himself against some insurmountable barrier. 
It was he giving up his last hope ; it was he who only 
thought to doubt, only felt, that he might suffer, and, if 
he slumbered for a few moments, found his chain, on 
re-awaking, heavier, and shorter than ever. It was he 
revolving perpetually within the same circle, like a 
prisoner in his prison, an animal in his cage. It was he 
who knew nothmg of the fate of those he no longer saw 
upon earth, ignorant even as to whether he should think 
of them as dead or alive. It was he himself, condemned 
to remain in this terrestrial prison until released by 
death, not perhaps to find another sun, but the ever* 
lasting night of annihilation. 

VOL. I. Ik 
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And, after all, to have between light and himaelf only 
the will of one single Being ! And to say to himself, and 
to repeat again and again during a whole life time, that 
this Being might, by one word of his, have saved him all 
the wearisome struggles! To know that he is happy, 
eternally happy, whilst we feed upon our miseries ! and — 
but Juhan stopped. Ke feared being guilty of blas- 
phemy if he ac<Hised Grod of having taken pleasure in 
surrounding man with gloom, and he was amdd that, in 
invoking him, he should be invoking a word only. Until 
this day, nevertheless, he had believed in Grod ; at all 
events, he had succeeded in persuading himself that he 
did believe. The disastrous consequences of the scene 
'at Ermenonville proved to him that he had only believed 
in Bousseau, since, in losing Eousseau, he had lost God 
also. 

It behoved him, then, if he were not minded to give him- 
self up to vague theories, to begin over again that great 
work of reason ; to reconstruct the edifice on a firmer 
basis than the authority of a sophist. But his heart was 
as yet too bruised, his reason too bewildered. The 
debris of the former basis still obstructed the path. 
Before reconstructing, it was necessary to complete the 
process of demolition ; before attempting to learn, there 
was much to be forgotten. Julian was conscious of this, 
and ahnost congratulated himself on having the walls of 
the Bastile between himself and mankind. 

The Superintendant of Police and the Minister for the 
King's household, subjected him, on the following 
morning, to a further examination. And as he repeated 
his deposition of the preceding evening, M. Amelot ad- 
dressed him thus : " Have you ever heard of one Masers 
de Latude ? *' 

'* Certainly I have.'* 

^' Do you know that he has been in prison for the last 
twenty years ? " 

" It is now almost thirty years, Sir." 

" You understand, I dare say, why I have remiaded 
you of him," 

" Ifc is sufficiently obvious." 



!• 
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" Well, then, think for a moment. An avowal might 
throw open these doors to you : obstinacy may perhaps 
close them against you for ever." 

" Be it so, for ever " 

And he turned from them. 

But that for ever had awakened a sorrowful echo 
within his breast. Lives there the man who is not 
sometimes inwardly weak, whilst outwardly strong ? If 
the minister had returned a few minutes later, and placed 
his ear against the door, he would have heard a hollow 
voice repeating the words — " For ever ! For ever ! " 



CHAPTEE XXV. 



The Abbe Maury and the Chevalier de Boufflers had 
passed a delightful evening, or rather a delightful night. 
The manuscript which we saw the Abbe carrying off under 
his cassock had been devoured from beginning to end. 

Maury, however, began to feel uneasy as to the con- 
sequences of his joke. They had met with more than 
on^ passage in winch Madame de Luxembourg was men- 
tioned, and .that not always so favourably as she would 
have desired. How could he possibly confess to having 
read these passages P On the other hand, to make no 
allusion to them, would be tantamount to an avowal that 
they were of serious import. Maurv saw clearly enough 
that he could not get off, as he had nmcied he coiild, with 
a little witty note, and he requested the Chevalier to be 
the bearer of his apologies. The latter was not sorry of 
an excuse for returning to Luxembourg House, where he 
might perhaps learn the cause of the Mai^chale's emotion. 

He was informed that she, and the Duchesse de Lauzun, 
were engaged with Doctor Tronchin. He was announced, 
nevertheless, and she gave orders for his admittance. 
Tronchin was answering her enquiries on the subject 
of Voltaire's death. He gave the details, found long* 
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afterwards in a letter of his to his friend Bonnet, and 
exhibited in their true light the agonies of the dying 
man — denied on the one hand, falsely set forth on the 
, other. 

'^ Yoltaire, Madame, did not die laughing, as he had 
so often advised your friend Madame du Deffand to do, 
neither was he terrified, as the priests would have us 
believe, with regard to what he would have to encounter 
on the other side of the grave. Why give him credit either 
for more daring, or more fear than he really exhibited ? 
Surely his death, as I witnessed it, is a sufficiently 
eloquent reply to his life. 

" For myself," continued Tronchin, " I can only say, 
that had my principles required to be more finoly 
cemented^ this death-bed alone, would have furnished a 
G-ordian knot. It has been said that the death of a good 
man is but the eve of a glorious day ; what a hurricane 
was the death of Voltaire ! I had told him the truth, but 
unfortunately I was the only one who had done so. He 
perceived it, but too late. ' If I had listened to you,' 
said he, *I should either not have quitted Femey, 
or I should have soon returned thither ; I should 
not have intoxicated myself with the smoke which 
turned my brain. Yes, it is but smoke that I have 
swallowed. You can be of no further use to me ; send 
me the medicine of fools ! Take pity upon me, for I am 
a madman!' You are aware that he was appointed by 
the Academy Director for the April trimestre. From 
that moment until his death, his life was one perpetual 
tempest. Looking over plays, hastily retouching them, 
directing representations in which he gave way to the 
most violent passion if everything did not go exactly to 
his mind, urging and persecuting the Academy, before 
which he had laid the plan of a dictionary on the scale of 
that of * della Crusca,' working frantically himself, by way 
of example on this immense work — these were his days, 
these his nights. Add to this his grief, his rage, at 
finding his strength giving way ; his despair at having 
nearly poisoned himself with Marshal de Eichelieu*s 
drugs; add, moreover, the absence of friends, not one 
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being there witli him, and he needed them, less to soothe 
his last hour than to witness the sensation he created. 
The man .of Temey dies in the vortex in which he lived. 
His writings, his glory — smoke ! Seventy years' labour 
aU. smoke! He says this, he feels it, but he never 
managed to secure a single day, a single hour in which to 
agonise over it at his leisure. It will be said of him, that 
on hearing of one last success, the consequence of his 
zeal, the re-instatement of Lally, he wrote ; * I die happy.' 
Don't believe what he wrote, Madame ; don't believe what 
people say. — Believe that which I am telling you." 

Madame de Luxembourg was for a moment struck 
dumb. Was not Voltaire's history, more or less, that of 
all who lived in the vortex of that age ? 

" Well, Chevalier," she said at last, " have you a mind 
to wind up in the same way ?" 

**■ Madame, I have a rosary." 

She had sent him one as a New Year's gift, in exchange 
for a game of loto. The present had excited much merri- 
ment. 

"Yes," he resumed, "Madame has undertaken the 
charge of my spiritual welfare. When the time comes, I 
shall have nothing to do, but " 

" Sir," said the Genevese, " I am not in the habit of 
jesting upon such subjects. M. de Voltaire restrained 
himselfin my presence." 

" You do not laugh then at the rosary ? " 

"No, Sir, I regret it. But I ought to apologise, 
Madame. Let us drop the subject." 

" On the contrary. Doctor, speak — pray speak out." 

" Well, then, if I am to speak plainly, I would willingly 
say with Duclos, ' you have scarcely began to believe in 
Gk)d, when you are required to believe in the baptism of 
bells.' I will add, moreover, ' and you insist that every- 
body else should believe in it likewise.' Li your church, 
there is but one step from the most sublime ideas to the 
meanest, from the most beautiful — again I crave your 
pardon — to the most puerile. I am very certainly not 
about to make excuses for Voltaire's an ti- Christian writ- 
ings : I told him himself, that it savoured of dishonesty 
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and faJsehood not to distingnisli between what is Chris- 
tianity and what is not. But, think you he would have 
attacked it, laughed at it as he did, had he seen it 
simple and earnest? With your rosaries you enchain 
the multitude, but you drive away those whose example 
would be more influential in retaining them. ^ The 
Chevalier here, for instance, was never less of a Christian, 
I warrant you, than on the day on which he received 
his " 

The Chevalier smiled. 

" You are a sorcerer," said the Mar^chale, half laughing, 
half vexed. "That very day he wrote a song, a song 
which " 

" I know that, Madame. M. de Yoltaire told me it was 
the best he had ever written, whence I naturally concluded 
it was his worst. You see I am no sorcerer. There's 
poor Julian, too, who longs so much to believe ; and he 
would, I am sure, be a believer, did he not see Christianity 
spoilt by your priests " 

" Or by Kousseau ! " interposed Madame de Luxem- 
bourg. 

" Or by Eousseau, if you like it better, for I am quite 
of your mind; unless indeed you meant to infer that 
a Protestant has also spoilt the Gospel. You know I 
do not a^it Rousseau to be * Protestant.' " 

" What is he, then ? " 

" I do not know ; he does not know himself. If you 
call him a Protestant because he was bom at Geneva, 
I might as well call all the Infidels in Paris Catholics. 
We will not discuss that point. Infidels are neither 
Protestant nor Catholic. There is one thing, however, 
which I ought to add, since you have alluded to Eousseau, 
which is, that all Infidels from the Catholic Church 
hate Christianity; whilst ours, even when attacking, 
respect and love it, and maintain that they have not 
broken with it. Julian had made this remark, and per- 
haps under bolts and bars " 

"Bolts and bars ?" exclaimed the Chevalier. 

He had to be informed of what had taken place. 

" Let him come again," he said, " and complain of his 
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fate, if he can! The Bastile! the Bastile! It's the 
only happiness that has not fallen to my share." 

" Silence, child !" said Madame de Luxembourg. 

" Child ! child ! Why that's the very reason why a 
little of the Bastile would suit me. That sort of thing 

fives you an air — makes a man of you, in fact. You 
now I said a little of the Bastile — ^a little only." 

"Just so, four days maybe." 

" I could stand eight, at a pinch. But more than that 
— Ah ! here comes one who can tell us a little about iti 
We were speaking of the Bastile, Lauraguais." 

The Comte de Lauraguais had more than once taken 
up his abode therein, quite recently indeed, on account 
of a pamphlet against M. Necker's proceedings. He 
designated the secret letters " My correspondence with 
the King." 

He paid no attention, however. He had come in like 
a bomb, and you might have fancied him an Archimedes 
shouting " Eur6ka'' through the streets. 

"Success, Ladies!" he cried. "Complete success." 

" Success ? Have you dissolved a diamond ? or manu- 
factured a window-pane of porcelain, which was to cost 
fifty crowns ? or inoculated a cat ? or magnetised a dog ?" 
resounded from all sides. 

" Or found out the art of paying your debts ? " said 
M. Boufflers, aside. 

With the exception of the latter discovery, which 
apparently gave him little concern, M. de . Lauraguais 
plunged into twenty others, the greater number being 
useless, or ruinous, and therefore, in his estimation, the 
less common-place, the more aristocratic. He wished to 
be a member of the Academy of Sciences, and he became 
one. He wished to make personal experience of the 
feeling of being penniless, and he had no peace until he 
brought himself to that condition. One of his mistresses 
affirmed that he had made her live for some time in a 
hot-house, with no other food than pine apples. This, he 
said, was in order to give her some idea of life in the 
tropics. He was a butt for ridicule, even on account of 
his poetry, for he did attempt it ; and, moreover, nothing 
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less than dramas. He had written one called " Jocasta," 
a clumsy imitation of CEdipus. He read it to a friend. 
His friend told him that the onlj- part he could under- 
stand was the enigma of the Sphmi. " That must have 
been because you did not pay attention," was the grave 
rejoinder. 

He allowed them to have their laugh out, and then 
resumed the thread of his subject as if nothing had been 
said " He actually did it. The sheep did not stir," he 
continued. 

" The sheep ?" enquired Madame de Luxembourg. 

" Yes — ^the sheep. Did I not say the sheep ? How- 
ever, never mind — ^to the point. The sheep whose head 
we were going to cut off.*' 

" What a horrible proceeding ! " 

" Do not you like mutton, Madame ? " 

" Certainly, I do." 

" Now that's just like you ladies ! You are ready 
enough to eat the mutton, yet you call the person cruel 
who kills it. However, to return." 

" A nos moutons ? " 

" No ! it is not now a question of sheep. One of my 
medical fidends was trying to discover an expeditious and 
painless method of — how ever shall I express it ? — 
of " 

" Of decapitation." 

" Thank you, Boufflers ; exactly so : of decapitation, 
ladies." 

" How disgraceful ! " 

" You prefer the gallows, perhaps ? " 

" Be quiet." 

" Or the wheel ? " 

" You horrid man ! " 

" At all events, the discovery is made. Two upright 
posts, and a large knife which descends — in this way — 
look ! " and he imitated the machine with his fingers. 

" We wiU not look ! " 

" The neck of the animal " 

"Ah!" 

" Or of the man, and " 
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"Executioner! " 

^ Philanthropist, ladies ! pure philanthropist. The art 
of killing ought to be brought to perfection, like all other 
arts ; it was reallj disgraceful beyond measure, that it 
should be allowed to continue at the same point. The 
thing is done now. The sheep did not seem to have the 
Tory slightest suspicion of the trick. The man " 

" Ah Heavens ! " 

" He was dead, Madame ; we had had him sent firom 
the H6tel-Dieu. The man " 

" Said nat a word either," interposed the Chevalier. 

" One can easily understand that." 

'' The man was headless ; but so quickly, so neatly was 
it done " 

" He must indeed be a wonderful doctor. What is his 
name?" 

« GuiUotin." 

" And what do you call the machine ? " 

" We have not yet given it a ifame. We are thinking 
of one though." 

" Ipropose it to be called the Ijauraguaise^'* 

" Hold your tongue, Boufflers ! " 

" I thought you would be pleased with the compliment. 
A discovery, a great s tep in advance, a humane thmg, and 
one to allay pain. What says Dr. Tronchin on the 
subject?" 

But the doctor for some time past had been buried in 
a book ; he had lighted upon a treatise on Truth and 
Error, by Saint Martin, known as the " Unknown 
Philosopher." 

Side by side with the superficial philosophy, which 
found evervthing easy and intelligible, because it did not 
go beyond the surface of things, was a philosophy of 
another kind, which, on the contrary, alike disdamed 
perspicuity and simplicity. This latter attacked the 
unfathomable mystenes of nature, life, space, and time ; 
it seemed to fancy itself called upon to decide authorita- 
tively upon everything. The strangest part of the matter 
was, that the disciples of the one were also, in general, 
disciples of the other. In the morning, they laughed 
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with Voltaire at the assumptions of theologians, and in 
the evening plunged with Saint Martin and Swedenborg 
into the deepest mysteries. 

" This book, Madame," said the Doctor 

** Julian was reading it," she said. 

" Did he understand it ? " 

" No ! " 

" That's well." 

" Why P " 

" Because only fools understand, or pretend to under^ 
stand it." 

" What do you say ? " exclaimed the Count. 

" Could you understand it, then ? " 

" Why, no, Lauraguais!" said the Chevalier. "Tou 
know very well that you do not understand it. Tou 
tried to explain it to me, and I never understood so little 
of it as since your explanation." 

The Doctor's epithet was rankling in his heart. 

" The word has escaped," resumed Lauraguais. " In 
the Doctor's opinion, I am a fool." 

" Sir," said the Doctor, "you are a genius, and I am 
aware that everything is easy to you. It would, conse- • 
quently, be easy for you to become a fool. Pray do not 
attempt anything of the kind, but confess that Saint 
Martin did not know what he was writing." 

He thought for a second or two. 

" Well," he said, "that may have been the case." 

All this time, M. de Boufflers had been mentally de- 
bating how he should bring forward the subject of the 
stolen manuscript. He consulted in a whisper with the 
Duchesse de Lauzun. She had heard nothing of it ; her 
grandmother had not discovered the theft. It was there- 
lore agreed that the manuscript should be returned 
anonymously, and that Madame de Lauzun should quietly 
replace it. 

She was, in consequence, somewhat surprised on seeing 
the Abb^ make his appearance, for M. de Boufflers had 
told her that he would not venture to return. They saw, 
however, by his manner, that he was the bearer of good 
news, with which to purchase his pardon. 
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He said, that having been informed of Julian's arrest, 
together with its cause, he had hastened forth in order to 
obtain, if possible, further information. When crossing 
the Champs-Elys^, a sudden shower obliged him to take 
shelter under the canvas porch of a temporary theatre, 
that of *M. Cesar, the tight-rope dancer. " I had been 
standing there about a moment," he continued, "w^ith 
Madame Cesar, when I heard sounds from within, like 
the music of one of their dances. ' Is there any play going 
on ? ' I enquired. ' No ! a youth has applied for an engage- 
ment, and my husband is giving him a trial.' And in 
good truth, one could hear C^ar going backwards and 
forwards, giving vent to many an oath; it was very 
evident that the candidate was not at oil in his good 
graces. Other voices, however, were in conversation 
behind the canvas, and so near me, that I could not 
avoid listening a little. I could make out nothing further 
at first than that something had been lost. I listened 
more attentively. * It is very certain that I have lost it,' 
said one of the voices, 'and several copies, moreover. 
Suppose the handwriting were recognised!' Another 
voice said that that was not possible. I was, as you may 
imagine, all ear, and Madame Cesar at last became 
aware of the fact. But a sort of quarrel had just arisen 
between Cesar and the dancer. ' The latter begged to be 
engaged ; C^sar would have nothing to say to him. The 
other entreated, pretending to shed tears. * What would 
become of him ? He shoiSd die of hunger. Take me at 
one-and-feightpence a- day.' 'No, no ! ' * At fifteen pence.' 
* No ! ' * At tenpence ; ' but here he burst into a loud fit 
of laughter, and darted out of the booth. C^sar, who felt 
greatly mystified, rushed after him ; the two speakers 
barred the way. The wife came to the rescue, and mis- 
taking me for an accomplice, made a dart at my eje^. 
At last the others ran away, and I did the same ; but I 
had recognised both them and the dancer. I'll count a 
thousand whilst you guess who the dancer was. It 
was " 

" The Comte d'Artois," said Boufflers. 

" Did you know it ? " 
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" I knew that lie was taking lessons of two other 
mountebanks, Placide and Le Petit Diable ; and as there 
is none but he who would play such tricks " 

" You are right, it was ne. And the one who spoke 
jof the lost songs ? " 

" Was the Duke de Chartres." 

** You will certainly take the Comte de Saint Gtermain's 
•place. You know everything." 

" The Duke never leaves his cousin, more especially in 
his mad pranks ; the Duke is an enemy of the Queen's, 
therefore " 

" Therefore he it was, and Genlis with him." 



CHAPTEE XXYI, 



"While they are discussing at Luxembourg House, 
the means of turning the Abbe's discovery to account 
in Julian's favour, we will return to the Bastile, and see 
what is going on there. 

About half-an-hour after the threatening visit of 
MM. Lenoir and Amelot, the door was again thrown 
open. A man ran up to Julian, seized his hand and 
kissed it. He was ugly, very ugly. His head was large, 
his features massive, his face deeply scarred with the 
small-poi, his throat was thick and short, and his 
flhoulders painfully high. Nevertheless, his look was brisk, 
his smile, in spite of the thickness of his lips, gracious, 
and his countenance, on the whole, rather noble than mean. 

He wrung Juliau's hand, and, without making himself 
known, although he must have perceived that Julian had 
no notion who he was, said : " How do you do, my new 
fiiend, how do you do — Well, is it very dull ? Come, if 
I had been duU, I should have put an end to myself long 
ago — However, I must reserve myself for the few prisons 
which I have not hitherto visited, I seem destined to 
make trial of all " 
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" But, sir," began Julian at kst, " I have not the 
honour " 

" Of knowing me ? Oh yes you have — ^Mon grand 
defaut n'est pas d'etre inconnu — At any rate you have 
heard of the Marquis de Mirabeau ? ** 

« The * Priend of Mankind '? " 

" Yes, and the enemy of his fisimily, including myself, 
his very dear son." 

" The Count.*' 

'' Just so." 

" I have read your ' Essay on Despotism.' " 

" You see you do know me after all. And what do 
you think of it — the book, I mean ? " 

** There are some very fine passages " 

*'But?" 

" But you often go very far " 

" That is an objection 1 scarcely expected to have met 
with in the Bastile. But then you only came last night ; 
wait a little, if like your humble servant you had had 
sixteen lettres de cachet '* 

" Sixteen ! " 

" Neither more nor less, and all at the request of this 
good father of mine. I have been imprisoned in the Isle 
de E6, in the Castle d'lf, in the Fort de Joux, at 
Vincennes, where I have spent the last two years, and 
from whence I was brought here at my own request ; for 
I really should not have liked to grow old imder boltd 
and bars without being able to talk of the Bastile." 

" Do they execute your wishes, " asked Julian. 

" Not exactly ; but they are nevertheless glad to dis- 
obey in some measure those of my father. It was 
M. Amelot who gave me permission to spend a week at 
the Bastile ; it was M. Lenoir who allowed me to pay 
you a visit." 

" Who told you I was here ? " 

" My dear fellow, a man like myself is never long in a 
place without finding means of ascertaining all that is 
going on in it. Bepeat that song for me." 

" I don't know it." 

*' JS'ot one complete verse ? " 
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"I only read two verses of it." 

" Eead — ^is it not your own composition ? " 

« No." 

" And yet you are so calm ? And you bow beneath 
that atrocious despotism which imprisons you, innocent 
though you be." 

M^beau frowned, and clenched his fist. He was 
already the Mirabeau of 1789. 

" Sir," said Julian, " that song is a detestable produc- 
tion ; believing me to be the author, it is natural enough 
they should imprison me." 

Mirabeau shrugged his shoulders. His opinion of 
Julian was formed. 

""Well, Sir," resumed the future tribune, "I wish 
you joy. Adieu — When I seek a prison companion, I 
requu'e one who will join me in execrating tyrants — Good 
day, Sir." 

He had forgotten that the door was shut, and that he 
himself had requested leave to remain for an hour. The 
echo of a tremendous blow with his fist against the door, 
resounded along the staircase ; a violent kick was not 
more successful. Then like a pouting child, he withdrew 
to a comer, sat down, drew forth a portfolio from his 
pocket, and began to write. There was a long silence, 
if othing was heard but the rustling of the paper. 

Mirabeau stopped at last, dealing at the same time a 
blow at the portfeho almost as loud as the preceding one. 
He was just in the middle of a sentence, and he had no 
more paper. He muttered between his teeth impreca- 
tions upon the paper that had come to an end, the hour 
which would not come to an end, and the gaolers who 
did not return to unlock the door. Then he began in a 
low voice to read what he had just written, and very 
soon, growing more and more animated, his words became 
intelligible. " Let them say what they will, my Sophia ! 
those hjrpocrites who only speak of subduing the passions, 
because they are incapable of feeling any. Oh ! how 
much more good woula one of thy kisses do me than all 
the cold harangues of those word-mongers ! I was not 
predestined to be unhappy, since I have enjoyed supr^ne 
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happiness with thee. No! our love does not in anj 
way disturb the harmony of the universe ; the sun never 
shone more brightly than when we basked in its rays 
together ; the air was never purer than when it reached 
my lips through the medium of thy kisses. Ah ! how 
would love change the order of the world, if that world 
only lived by love ? Let us love, Sophia, let us love ! 
There lie wisdom and virtue." 

Mirabeau turned suddenly round. Julian was behind 
him, listening with greedy attention, perfectly fascinated. 
. " Go on ! *' he said, with a trembling voice. 

''I begin to think better of him,'* muttered the 
other. " He is a " 

He resumed. 

" Thou know'st how I love thee — But no ! thou never 
canst form any idea of my love, since I shall never be 
able to find words in which to express it. Bead aga^i, 
dearest, those parts of what I have written to thee which 
seem most earnest, most tender ; they are, after all, the 
faintest sketch of my feelings, even at those times, in 
which my thoughts are apparently most occupied with 
thee. But I am not doing thee justice, much loved one ; 
I am forgetting that thy love is sufficiently powerful to 
animate the cold picture of mine. Breathe, Sophia, 
breathe upon these dried-up lines, and they will become 
instinct with that life which my pen fails in bestowing 
upon them. The thought alone, makes me fancy that 
the paper palpitates under my hand. My life is mixed 
with thine " 

Mirabeau turned from time to time, as he read, towards 
Julian. He might boast of his triumph. Julian was 
overcome by emotion. 

" Is it my heart, or thine, whose beatings within me 
I am conscious of ? Oh, those are sorry lovers indeed, 
who have not got beyond the union of hearts ! Ours 
are not united ; they are one. This is no figure ; it is a 
reality. Whether I say I or we, the idea, and the word 
are aU one in my mind. If I could for one moment 
cease to believe that thou lovest me, I should cease to 
exist." 
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" Enough ! " exclaimed Julian. " Enough ! — enough ! '* 

** Enough, ia it ? Well, be it so. Enter into that. — 
Tou are worthy of being as unhappy as I am." 

'' Supposing that I am not sureadj more so/' replied 
Julian. 

** I thought you were an iceberg." 

" Many volcanoes are covered with snow." 

" Well then, tell me your troubles." 

" I cannot," replied Julian. 

'* Not even in prison ? — to a friend ? Tou see I 
resume the appellation." 

" Do you know whether it is possible for me to have a 
friend ? " 

" If it is not possible, so much the worse for you. 
But it seems to me that you are full young to adopt the 
sirle of Jean- Jacques, x ou say that you cannot have 
friends ; did you ever have one ? " 

« No." 

" Nor — let's see — a lady-friend ? " 

" Perhaps." 

" Ferhaps ? Tou are right, then ; I am happier than 
you. I do not say, perhaps ; I have one." 

He pointed to what he had been reading. 

" What ! " exclaimed Julian. " That Sophia " 

« WeU ? " 

" Eeally exists ? " 

" By my faith ! Did you imagine that was all a 
romance ? " 

" Tes, I did. Tou have published some " 

" Tou really believed it was — a romance ! a romance ! 
See, then, what I will do with the letter that made you 
think so." He tore it into a hundred pieces. " And 
I will tell Sophia," he continued, " that I had, it would 
seem, written set phrases — that T will never send any- 
thing that did not come fresh from my heart, my heart of 
hearts ; my very self, my soul, mj breath, my whole 
being." His enthusiasm was terrific. " A romance ! 
a romance ! Toung man," he continued, in a calmer 
tone, " have you ever felt such a love as that ? If you 
have loved less, do not presume to call it love. Adieu ; 
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I Lear the jingling of keys. "We shall meet again, I hope, 
here, or elsewhere. Ai, I had almost forgotten. An 
old prisoner, who once occupied this room, told me he had 
discovered a small hiding-place in it. Look for it. It is 
near the door, on the right-hand side, behind a stone. 
Adieu.'' 

He left the room. The door closed after him. 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 



Jtjlian too had frequently been tempted to rest 
on love as the only attainable good in this life, and to 
drown in love all the yearnings of his mind and of his 
soul. "When, after wearisome struggles on truth and 
the Infinite, he found himself driven back upon the 
starting-point, the bitter disappointment told him that 
he would founder again and again, aye, possibly always, 
without attaining anything ; that it was madness to 
lavish in useless aspirations the powers given for enjoy- 
ment ; that man, in short, having the present only in 
his grasp, has a right to demand happiness of that, 
and that alone — then it was that Julian dreamt that 
love alone could still the anguish of his soul. This 
was the moral of the age ; but the age itself showed 
where this led to, and the remedy, for him who could 
discern it, was side by side of the evil. When Julian, 
dispirited with philosophical mysticisms, tried to say to 
himself — " Let me give myself up to pleasure " — he had 
but to recal what the pleasures of the age were, to 
renew his repugnance, and to begin again to long for 
something better. 

Ordinary pleasures he looked upon as fit amusements 
for children ; love, he could only understand as a com- 
munion of noble and pure sentiments. He thought the 
union of souls was realised above the earth. Love and 
virtue were to him synonymous; but he did not look 
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upon virtue as that indescribable nonentity whose name 
was so profusely and indiscriminately applied. The 
abuse of this word had not a little contributed to draw 
him off from Housseau. He had just heard Mirabeau 
speaking of virtue to the woman he loved, and he thought 
over what he knew of his incomparable Sophia. Sophia 
de Mounier had quitted the conjugal roof in order to fly 
into Holland with a man of scandalous reputation ; this 
man was no other than Mirabeau, also married, and a 
father ; this virtuous love was therefore, in fact, a double 
crime. Mirabeau had been paying the penalty for it in the 
cells of Yincennes ; but a child so worthy of the age, was not 
likely to be abandoned by it. The virtuous Malesherbes 
— it is well known that this title was almost inseparable 
from his name — was his protector; the magistrate, in- 
trusted with the public morals, the superintendent of 
Soiice, was the medium of communication between 
lirabeau and the object of his affections. He only 
stipulated to see the letters. These pages, burning with 
passion, were a relaxation to him after his business ; and 
it was evident in many places, although Mirabeau denied 
it so strongly, that the author had been present with the 
lover, the man whose thoughts had reference to others 
besides his mistress. Julian was therefore thrown sorrow- 
fully back upon himself; he was ashamed of that mo- 
mentary excitement, of the triumph of an impure page 
over his soul. But where must he seek for the principles 
of a truer virtue, a purer love ? Was he not about to 
be led, back again to his everlasting doubts, and his irre- 
mediable impotence? "What should he gain by seeing 
evil ? He could almost have found it in his heart to envy 
the happiness of those who can plunge into it without 
scruple and without remorse. 

Julian suffered chiefly from the absence of some prin- 
ciple tOi which he might devote all his energies. He had 
often reproached himself for taking so little interest in 
the actual struggle between worm-eaten despotism and 
fresh-springing liberty. His instincts impelled him to- 
wards the liberal cause ; but when he saw it spoilt by so 
much pride, so many follies, so many vices, he drew back. 
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** Men," said he to himself, " are still the same, under 
whatever colours they may range themselves."^ What 
would the world gain by an outward change ? What 
avails it to dress up with new words miseries which are 
as old as mankind, and which will only quit the earth 
with him ? He was midoubtedly wrong. ^Neither vices, nor 
virtues can have any effect in changing the absolute value of 
ideas ; that which is true, is true, and that which is false, 
is false, irrespective of whose hand«, of what book, or of 
whose mouths soever we find it in. But it is only when 
at a distance that we can look upon men in the abstract. 
Julian had seen Eousseau the preceding evening ; he had 
just been with Mirabeau. Eousseau had destroyed his 
theory, Mirabeau his practice ; the one virtue, the other 
liberty. He had penetrated, in spite of himself, into 
those two dark consciences. In Eousseau* s case, it was 
vice endeavouring to stem itself by the constant repeti- 
tion of" virtue '* ; in Mirabeau*s, it was also vice shouting 
*' liberty '* in order to set itself free. 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 



Two days had been occupied in these thoughts, when 
Julian suddenly bethought himself of the hiding-place 
which Mirabeau had told him was to be found in his cell. 

He looked for it. The stones seemed to fit each other 
exactly, and there was not one which emitted a hollower 
sound than the others. 

The wall was covered with insqriptions of every kind. 
Eesignation, despair, faith, incredulity, love and hatred, 
had left their traces beneath that roof. The names, how- 
ever, were all effaced ; the prisoner must know nothing 
further of his predecessors than their sufferings. The 
dates also had disappeared, as if time itself had ceased to 
be, that eternity alone should exist in that spot. 

One inscription, graven with a firm hand, — " Hie jacet 
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anima mea" — had riveted Julian for a long time, ^^JSiere 
lies my soul ! " A soul killed and buried ! Wbat suf- 
fering in those four words. What a history, thought he, 
must that be which could be summed up thus ! 

An idea darted across his mind. What if these words 
signified something else ? He recollected haying read 
that thej were once placed upon the stone which covered 
a miser's treasure. Here, in this dungeon, it was little 
likely that it was a jest ; but the sense might be 
analogous; a treasure of some description might be 
concealed within the wall. The stone offered no indication 
whatever ; he pressed it, he struck it, in vain. At last he 
noticed that the inscription, being placed near the lower 
part, might possibly be meant to indicate the stone 
underneath. In fact, directly he attempted to move it, 
he perceived that it was not a fixture ; however, the 
movement was very slight, and, notvirithstanding the most 
violent efforts, advanced but little. Julian, feeling that 
the resistance was from the centre, applied himself to 
one of the extremities only. Then the stone turned upon 
itself. A sort of hinge fastened it in the middle to the 
upper and lower stones. 

The hiding-place was not very deep. Julian could 
perceive at a glance the whole oi its contents ; a book, 
and a pencil by its side : he took up the book. It was 
an old Bible of Saumur's, the proper^ doubtless of some 
Huguenot prisoner. The pencil had not been useless, 
The margins, the blank leaves, often even the spaces be- 
tween the lines, were covered with writing. The author 
had thrown out indiscriminately, pious reflections, theo- 
logical views, and remarks on controversial, philological 
and historical subjects. 

Julian perceived, on turning over the leaves, that the 
first pages contained a kind of journal. There was first 
of all a family record, according to the old Protestant 
custom. These foremost lines were written in ink. 

" This day, XTi. of June, mdclxxx., in Charenton 
church, my marriage was blest by the excellent Jean 
Claude, minister of the said church, who gave me this 
book, admonishing me to cherish it through good and 
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evil fortune, in remembrance of the said day, which skme 
I will do by the grace of God. 

" This da^, August xnii., in the same year, took place 
my installation as minister of the church at Meaux, which 
I have promised before the Lord faithfully to instruct, 
and keep in all sound doctrine, and holiness of life, in so 
far as the Lord shall give me grace to do so. 

" This day, August xxvn., mdglxxxi., a daughter has 
been bom to me, whom may God bless. 

*' This day, September i., icdolxxxiii., a son has been 
bom to me, whom may God bless. The times become 
hard. They say that the king is even becoming more and 
more incensed against us, which may God avert. 

" This day, July t., mdclxxiit., died my beloved 
mother, whom may God have received into his peace with 
my father. I take under my roof* my young brother, who 
has no other but me in the world. 

" Yesterday, October xv., mdclxxxt, has been pub- 
lished an edict, by which the King revokes that of Nantes. 
All pastors are to quit the kingdom. The Lord will 
make known to us whether we ought to obey. 

" This day, May vii.,mdclxxxvi., a second daughter has 
been bom to me, whom may God bless. The Church is 
under the cross. There is a penalty of death for such 
ministers as shall be found in Prance. I have not left, 
nor shall I leave. God wills me to be in his vineyard. 
He retains me here by the voice of my brother, a child, 
who says he is not afraid, and is determined to dedicate 
himself to the same holy ministry." 

Here ended all the writing in ink. The rest was less 
laconic, but written very closely indeed. The author 
had apparently, at the very outset, made up his mind 
that he should have no other paper. 

" This day, July 13, 1688.— Having been in the BastUe 
fourteen months, I have received, through the goodness 
of God, this book, which my friends have sent me by one 
of the turnkeys, whom they had won over. But this 
man will not tell me anything. 1 have been all day 
turning over the leaves, to ascertain whether something 
were written inside, and I am now quite sad because I 
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can find notliing* As if there were not in it, and 
throughout it, the good "Word of God ! 

" Bead, by way of a beginning, the xir chapter of Saint 
John, where it says : * I will not leave you comfortless.' 

" 15th May, 1689. — It is two years to-day since my 
arrest. I thought they were going to proceed against 
me, as they had already done in the case of several others, 
who had the joy of dying for the Lord. But it seems 
that such executions are not allowed in the capital, or its 
vicinity, and that is why they put me in this castle, 
telling me that I should leave it when I chose, provided 
I would abjure. Therefore I shall die here. 

" If I could only hear somewhat of my wife, my chil- 
dren, and my brother ! as it is, I know nothing of them, 
not even if they be alive. 

" 20th August. — Found in my room a place of conceal- 
ment, which, apparently, one of my predecessors here had 
begun to make ; he had even procured a piece of iron, 
which acts as a pivot. For about two months I have been 
trying to increase the cavity, and I deposit my Bible 
therein, which relieves me of a great care, as I was 
always trembling lest some one should come and find it 
out. These enemies to God do not know that I am no 
longer alone. 

" Found, one day, the mark which my wife had made 
on a page, the last night we read together. I wept very 
much over it ; but the good God has supported me. 

" 15th November. — A priest has been here, whom I 
believe to be a bishop, and who pressed me very hard 
and cunningly on matters of faith. He spoke with great 
authority and eloquence, as if he had been delivering a 
sermon before a great concourse of people in his church. 
God enabled me to answer him with all simplicity, to- 
gether with all boldness, so that he could not, without 
an egregious falsehood, assert that I fell short in any way. 
He always tried to drive me upon the ground of ' the 
authority of the Church,' which is a device of Satan's to 
cause poor souls to receive in the mass all that it shall 
please the Church to teach ; but I always stopped him at 
those points on which she has violated or turned aside 
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the word of God, and T told him he must begin by proving ' 
she had not done so, failing which, his grand argument 
of the authority of the Church must jdways fall away> 
however skilfully he might build it up. 

" 25th November. — I have learnt that the priest was 
the famous M. Bossuet. G-od be praised that I did not 
know this the day he came, for I should have been 
alarmed at finding myself with so great a prelate, and 
I might not perhaps have been able to talk as I did. 

" 13th April, 1691.— It appears that the Church of God 
is more than ever under the cross. Those who remain 
faithful are suffering great trouble and persecution. 
They are robbed, killed, and sent to the galleys. Our 
unhappy provinces in the south are exposed to fire, and 
blood. The pagans did not do more. 

" 20th May. — M. Bossuet has been here again ; but 
God permitted me to speak still more strongly than on 
the first occasion, nearly two years ago. As he wished 
to attack me again on the authority of tlie Church, I 
told him that it seemed to me there was little scope for 
arguments by words, since they were resolved to prove 
themselves right by the sword ; that I knew what was 
being done to our poor flocks, and what a number of my 
brethren had already perished on the scaffold, or on the 
wheel, and that it was a cruel, shameful, and crying sin 
against our common God, that Christians, or those who 
called themselves so, should commit such deeds against 
Christians. I added, that he in particular, would have 
to answer before God, for having contributed more than 
any to exasperate the King against us, and in making 
him believe that it would be an act of piety to extermi- 
nate us. He went away greatly disconcerted and enraged 5 
but what can A^ do to me ? I place my trust in that 
promise, which he wanted me to take as a proof that his 
Church is the true one, but which was only given to that 
of true worshippers in spirit and in truth : * The gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it.' 

" 12th November. — They sent another to me, so gentle, 
BO insinuating, that I immediately enquired if he were 
not M. de Eenelon, which seemed to please him, for it 
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was he. Then he addressed me with more gentleness 
than ever, so that I began to fear lest I should not be 

00 much inclined to answer him, therefore I set myself 
to probe him on the root of the matter. Then he showed 
himself as much a papist as any one. All that he had 
said to me up to that point were idle, I will not say, 
lying words, but they proceeded firom a charity which 
belonged to himself, not to his Church. A Catholic, 
however charitable he be, can yield nothing to us in 
matters of conscience ; if they spare us they disobey the 
Church, the Councils, the Popes, who have always com- 
manded that neither peace nor truce should be granted 
to rebels like ourselves, and who have always approved of 
the King's persecutions. He seemed touched by the 
constancy which G-od enables me to maintain in my 
captivity and, as he was leaving the room, I saw that he 
was once on the point of embracing me. He refrained 
himself, however, and I do not think he wiU come again. 

" 13th October, 1702. — ^Eleven years have elapsed since 

1 read or wrote last. I had been transferred to another 
room, and the book had remained here, fortunately in 
the little hiding-place. 

" I had rightly thought that gentle words would be 
succeeded by harsh deeds. On perceiving that I would 
not yield to their arguments, they thrust me into a 
dungeon, so horrible and unwholesome that I do not 
believe any human being could live two months in it. 
I remained there about six weeks ; they then took me up 
to a room, so small and dark as to be almost equally bad, 
excepting ihat it was possible to exist in it. Here I 
remained eleven years, without once quitting it. They 
had at first obliged me to attend their mass ; but when I 
said I would not go to it. again, they decreed that I should 
not walk in the court either. 

*' During these eleven years not a soul has visited me, 
and I have been at times in such excessive grief as to 
pray to God to take me from the world, which was very 
sinful. But he has given me his word, and I shall be 
strengthened. I have heard nothing of my wife, or of 
ijr poor children. They are still before my mind's eye 
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ftB little ones, albeit I have a daughter who is twent^^ 
aye, one-and-twenty years of age. Do they think of me, 
and pray for me, as I for them ? K I had not felt certain 
of meeting them one day in Paradise, I should have wasted 
with grief. "Whenever I spoke of them, I received for 
answer, * Abjure,* for Satan knew full well that if I 
could be tempted at all, it would be by that means alone. 
Alas! my God; perhaps my poor children have been 
brought up in that reugion which is an enemy to the 
6k>8pel, and the persecutor of the Saints. They have, 
perhaps, been taught to curse their iather. May G-od 
drive this thought from me, it is too grievous. And my 
brother, my poor brother, who meant to become a 
minister, what have they done with him ! 

" 10th May, 1704. — It appears that our unhappy people 
have tried to throw off the yoke, and that there is fightmg 
going on in C^vennes. For my part, I have always 
preached submission to the powers that be ; but I will 
not condemn my brethren who are under the cross, for it 
may be that God has put it into their hearts to resist. 
They tell me that the King is engaged in a great war, in 
Spam and elsewhere, with the English. God's will be . 
done ! I would not wish harm to my country ; at the 
same time, I cannot help desiring the deliverance of the 
Church, now oppressed by wicked men. 

*^ This has been going on for two years, but I had 
heard nothing of it. 

" 12th April, 1709. — The cold has been so intense, I 
thought I should have died, although. they did aUow me a 
little fire. They say that many people have perishec^ 
and that the crops are spoilt. The hand of God lies 
heavily on this unhappy kingdom. 

" This winter has aged me very much, but indeed I 
shall very soon be fifty-four years of age ; twenty-two 
of which have been passed in the Bastile. 

" December, 1712. — They say that the King has wit- 
nessed the death of almost all his family. God is avenging 
the blood and the tears of our people. I would that I 
had not written that line. God alone knows the why of 
his designs. 
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" Julr, 1714. — God be praised ! I am begiimiiig to 
die to the world. If they were to come and tell me that 
I was to be liberated, I should scarcely care for it. I 
would almost as soon stay here a little longer, and wait 
till I get to heaven to meet again those who have been 
my family on this earth. 

" September, 1715. — The King is dead. A reign of 
seventy-two years ! Perhaps he would now be glad to 
exchange his burden for mine. 

" It is said that the new King is only five years old, 
and that the Duke d' Orleans is Eegent. This may per" 
haps work some changes. Ah, poor, faint heart! I 
thought myself dead to the world, and here I am speaking 
again of hope. 

" January, 1716. — The hope was but a vain one ; how- 
ever, thank God, I no longer need it. Eesignation has 
come back to me, and more entirely than heretofore. I 
place myself, body and soul, under God's hands. They 
say that our poor churches are less tormented than in 
the time of the late King. 

" March, 1717. — A young man who has been to see me, 
says that he had been sent to the Bastile, for some piece 
of thoughtlessness as a youthful author. He seemed to 
pity me very much ; but not so much on account of all 
that I have suffered during my captivity, as because of 
my determination to stay here ; these opinions, he said, 
being empty, and all one in the eyes of sensible people. 
I gave him very quickly to understand, that I could not 
listen to such a notion, and that sooner than admit that 
error and truth are indifierent things, I would afBrm 
light and darkness to b^ one and the same thing. He 
showed me some verses of a book he had written upon 
Henry IV., and the Protestants of that time, who, as he 
told me, played a very fine part in the book. Although 
it was but justice, I thanked him for his good-will to- 
wards ourselves and our forefathers ; I told him that I 
would pray for the success of his undertaking, and also 
that he might not remain in his pernicious infidelity. 
He told me his name ; I have forgotten it. 

" How differently people write and speak now to what 
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they did in my time ! It had never occurred to me that 
there would be such a change. I have kept up the old 
Prench of mv Bible, having neither read, nor seen any 
other thing smce I have been here. I was conscious that 
I appeared to this young man, to belong to another age, 
almost to another world. "What is that to me ? God does 
not change towards me, nor do I change towards God. 

" March, 1720. — I have had several illnesses, and I am 
becoming much weaker. Is the hour of my release 
approaching ? I have scarcely sufficient strength to open 
and close the hiding-place ; and what would become of 
me without my book ? 

" They say that our churches are recovering courage 
and life. I knew that God would not abandon us for ever. 

" July, 1724. — I cannot understand how it is that I am 
still alive. For the last four years I have been getting 
gradually weaker, yet my lamp is still burning; one 
would think that the prison has taught me how to live 
with little air, and how to economise life. I do not sup- 
pose, however, that this can last long. 

" December 1724. — The persecutions have begun anew, 
A terrible edict has been issued, which the governor had 
the cruelty to bring to me. I shall not have the conso- 
lation of dying with the knowledge that my brethren are 
at peace. God's will be done ! 

" May, 1725. — This is probably the last time I shall be 
able to write ; furthermore, there is scarcely any more 
space. My hand trembles, and I can hardly see. I 
would not now wish that I had not been here. God has 
preserved me for thirty years from the dangers and 
temptations of the world. He ha» given me almost two- 
thirds of my life to prepare to meet His Christ. I feel 
that I ought to forgive more fuUy than I do, those, who 
through hatred of the Gospel, have been the instruments 
of His mercy to me. But I earnestly desire to forgive 
them, and I hope that God will not call me to Himself 
before having taken from my heart this last remnant of 
rancour and bitterness. May God be with my children, 
and brother, if alive ; with my poor wife, if she is not 
already with Him waiting for me. I may at all events 
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saj either, that I am about to see her again, or that I 
shall not have long to wait for her, as she was very 
nearly my own age. 

" May God pardon, finally, through the blood of Jesus, 
all my sins, for I know that I have often offended him. 
I was a long time learning to submit, and but little is 
needed to bring back the old man. May God, of his 
great goodness, keep me to the end, and may my Saviour 
receive me ! Amen. 

** June, 1725. — I wanted to see my Bible once more. 
But 1 can no longer read, and 1 do not see what I am 
writing. Shall I have strength sufficient to conceal it ? 
I know not. Greeting, and blessing in God our Father, 
and in Jesus Christ our Saviour, to whoever shall find it ! 
Now — I kiss it — I kiss it again. Adieu — adieu. I shall 
no longer read the Word — I shall hear it from the 
mouth of God Himself ! " These last words were scarcely 
legible. Tears had fallen over the trembling, and ill- 
formed letters ; the last sigh for the happiness torn from 
him by the cruelty of men, holy tears of the righteous at 
the very portals of heaven. 

Julian's tears had also moistened the old book. He 
regretted the termination of the history, albeit he had 
longed for the end. He could have wished to read it over 
again, but he dared not ; just as if he had been afraid of 
condemning to thirty-eight fresh years of agony, him 
whose death in the midst of holy joys he had just seen. 

Besides, there was in the depths of his soul a feeling 
almost of jealousy. How pitiful did he feel himself placed 
before those thirty-eight years of constancy and faitn; be- 
fore the man who was tossed about of every wind upon 
the waves of a troubled age ! It was not that he felt 
himself incapable of confronting persecution and martyr- 
dom ; but, tnought he, and there was the vacuum, — " he 
is not a martyr who merely wishes to be one ! " A 
martyr ! What was he to be one for ? He had tried 
everything, but everything had given way under his 
touch. Where should he fiud a cause to defend, a mas- 
ter to follow, a God who should become his life ? 
What completed hia humiliat\oii,^aa tti^ ^et^ \i\3jBailitY 
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of that man whom chance had just brought up from 
the dead on his account. What a contrast to the 
brilliant outbursts of the virtue and wisdom of his day ! 
Not a word throughout that history betrayed the 
thought of a praise, of even a remembrance to be ex- 
pected from men. The author had only written, had only 
Efuffered, had only died for his faith, and for his God. 
He had not even given his name. Was it not enough 
that God knew it? Perhaps he had had to struggle 
more than once against the heart-rending temptation, to 
give way, and to free himself; but neither of these con- 
tests, nor of these victories, was the slightest mention 
made. As a conqueror he gave God all the glory ; had 
be been conquered, he would have thought himself the 
vilest of traitors. It was the faithful servant, who, 
carrying his devotion to death itself, thought he was 
doing nothing more extraordinary than if he had been 
employed in his peaceful duties; it was the traveller 
waUting across thorns as if they had been flowers, straight 
to what he knows to be the end of his journey. 

And who had told the prisoner of the Bastile of that 
end P Who had taught him to entertain no doubts in 
his heart concerning it, to see it as if with his own eyes, 
to fix it as a prey beneath that powerful and imperturb- 
able glance ? — A book ! that which had been entrusted 
with his secret thoughts, that which he still embraced 
when his eyes were unable to read, and could only weep ; 
that, in short, which Julian had just discovered under- 
neath that sort of epitaph, so mysterious and so true. 
Julian hitherto had only seen the Bible through the 
medium of Catholic superstitions, the derision of Voltaire, 
or the lying homage of Eousseau. This book, which the 
unknown martyr had called "wy soul;** the man of 
1778 had never so much as thought of opening beyond 
the few pages which spoke of the divine power. He 
admired this affecting story ; but he was still unable to 
understand that it could ever be his own. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Thus sped the age. People knocked at every door 
.save the one which God offered to open, and at which 
no one ever yet knocked in vain ; as if to console them- 
selves for not being able to solve the most necessary 
questions, they plunged into the most useless, abstruse, 
and insolvible. Like Cardinal de Bernis who said, that 
" Not being able to make a small fortune, I set to work 
to make a large one," the visionaries of that time flat- 
tered themselves they should one day be able to pro- 
pound the most occult mysteries and sciences. Hence 
they dashed into the most obscure problems of metaphy- 
sics ; hence they patronised all that flattered this new 
taste, even though they secretly acknowledged that they 
were the dupes, either of themselves or of others. Free- 
masonry was now all the rage ; it had recently received 
as recruits the greater number of the Encyclopedists, who 
were all anxious to be more intimately associated with 
the great infidel philosopher. Eor Voltaire, less than 
two months before his death, was admitted into the 
fraternity. It was even said, that before being invested 
with it, he had kissed the masonic apron of Helvetius, 
which had been lent for that ceremony by the philoso- 
pher's widow. A grand concert, and a magnificent ban- 
quet had closed the celebration of the mysteries^ which 
the old scoffer had gone through with perfect decorum, 
and M. de la Dixmeric, one of the brethren, had gravely 
fiung the following stanza : — 

" Au seul nom de I'illustre fr^re 
Tout Ma^on triomplie anjourd'liiii, 
S'il revolt de nous la lumidre, 
L'univers la re9oit de lui I " 

It was light, then, which the " Brothers " were reported 
to receive together with the masonic badge. Was there 
more in all this than a mere name or formula. Did 
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Pree-masonry really possess the secret of some of the 
mysteries of life or death ? Had it at all events any 
persuasion of possessing it? It is difficult to believe 
this. The silence imposed upon free-masons, with regard 
to the details of their ceremonies, and to the objects of 
their association, would not have indefinitely prevented 
the revelation of their ideas. We should certainly dis^ 
cover, in their conversation, in their books, and in their 
conduct, some indications of a profounder science than 
that of ordinary thinkers ; and when we see them living 
and dying like everybody else, we cannot but feel persuaded 
that they know no more than ourselves with regard to 
that of which we are ignorant. Many, nevertheless, 
might have been perfectly sincere, if not in saying that 
they had attained to light, at least in imagining that 
free-masonry would lead them to it. This fllusion was 
favoured by a certain analogy between the means em- 
ployed, and the end to be attained. By dignifying with 
the title of " Mysteries," simple ceremonies which had 
nothing mysterious in them but the form, and whose 
foundation was clear enough, they fancied they could also 
see the foundation of real mysteries, and throw open the 
passage of the dark Unknown. They believed themselves 
to be standing on the borders of the supernatural world, 
from which they were separated merely by a simple veil, 
which they thought could at any moment' be torn away. 

This crudity sprung from the fatal success of the 
Infidels, and the Infidels were the first to yield to it. 
Nature his a horror of a vacuum, K that be an absurdity 
in physics, it is a truth, and a profound truth, in morals. 
Perhaps it is less so in our days, than it was a century 
ago, for infidelity has had time to become a condition like 
other circumstances, in which men live without thinking 
of it, in which men die, if they do die in it, without 
giving it a thought ; few men, however, become infidels 
at once ; few are sufficiently reckless at once as not to 
have need of some substitute for faith. See how, in the 
first part of the century, when men began to perceive that 
faith was departing, they hastened to hook it on to Saint 
Paris : to the miracles at his tomb, the convulsions of his 
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adepts ! For be it observed that those who gave credence 
to these follies were generally men under the influence of 
the eighteenth century, bold Jansenists, literary men with 
little faith, many of them already actual infidels. Free* 
masonry offered under another form nourishment for the 
same wants. There seems to be no reason for attributing 
to it, at that period, any political notions, or hidden 
designs. Historians have likened it to the secret societies 
which played so conspicuous a part in later days ; some 
have even gone so far as to find in it an explanation of 
the Eevolution itself. This is erroneous. The Masonic 
lodges conspired, it is true, against the established order 
of things ; but it was by the fact of their existence, by 
the names and opinions of some of their members, by 
their manifestly democratic tendencies. There were 
neither plots nor combinations. Nor was it necessary 
there should be any. The consipiracy was everywhere, 
and there is no conspiracy so powerful as that which is 
not one, but in which everybody takes a part. Nothing was 
to be done but to follow the leaders, and to help forward a 
movement already irresistible. There is no doubt that 
both the leaders and the led felt themselves strengthened 
by the union of this mysterious brotherhood ; there is no 
doubt, either, that it contributed to draw into the com- 
mon bond men whose interests or principles would have 
been more likely to drive them far from it. Amongst the 
members present at the admission of Voltaire, pn the 
7th April, 1778, we see many who were not his partisans. 
But how could they resist the temptation of cadling him 
brother J whom the King of Prussia, that other leader of 
the age, called his friend ? Besides, every one was free 
to hold to the association by his favourite ideas only. 
Philanthropists saw in it only philanthropy; men of 
certain religious instincts, merely a sort of religion ; 
levellers, only equality. To prating economists it offered 
a benign audience ; to the lovers of antiquities a vast 
field of historical research. How deeply interestiug to 
search its annals, to trace its course through centuries, 
nations, and religions ! At the inauguration of Voltaire, a 
paper was read of Gebelins," Onttie'EAft>ift\mt3iXi^^^\.^x^^ 
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very analogous to the mysteries of the " Eoyal Art," (as 
iFree-masonry was termed), say the ministers of the 
sitting ; and the Eoyal Art, without advancing one st^ 
towards the solution of the great problems which it pro- 
fessed to work out, was spreading more and more by 
means of the learning and talent of some, and of the 
mystic and superstitious authority of others. 

This latter element, mysticism, had developed itself 
pari passu with materialistic ideas ; pari passu, we say, 
because mysticism, whether we take it as it existed in the 
eighteenth century, or even in general, should not be 
considered as a principle necessarily antagonistic to 
materialism. It was less an opposition than a species of 
alliance not very logical, and not very explicable, cer- 
tainly, but real and undeniable, notwithstanding. We 
have already seen it inverted amongst those agitators of 
whom we spoke above ; they were led by an exaggerated 
spiritualism into no very spiritual paths ; the grossest 
miracles, the grossest influences of matter over mind, and 
of mind over matter, were what they sought and believed 
in from choice. They had materialised spiritualism; 
others were now tiring to spiritualise materialism. In 
the meanwhile, by this new and capricious application of 
the law of extremes, the EncyclopsBdia found itself side 
by side with those old Jansenists whom it had so much 
ridiculed. 

Towards 1750, appeared Martinez Pasqualis, who is 
often confounded with Saint Martin, his disciple. The 
name of Martinists given to their followers, comes from 
Martinez, not from Saint Martin. Where did Martinez 
spring from ? No one knew. Prom his own statement 
he was thought to be a Portuguese ; and from his 
teaching he was supposed to be a Jew. Jew or not — for 
he never cleared up that point — his doctrine reproduced 
almost the old cabala of the rabbis, those cloudy meta- 
physics which so long stirred within the crucible of the 
alchemist. He taught the relations of man with God, 
with spirits, with the universe. His doctrine, therefore, 
was, properly speaking. Pantheism. His disciiglea ^er^ 
distinguished by some particular r'ltea, «>\,MXi'^fea ^\^ '^^ 
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seal of Eabbinism. SeTeral of their Masooic lodges in 
Marseilles, Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Paris, were reformed 
according to his ideas. He embarked at last for St. 
Domingo, where he said he was going to take possession 
of an estate; but he was suspected of other motives. Some 
months later, his death at Port-au-Prince was reported. 

At Bordeaux he had become acquainted with Saint 
Martin, who was then very young, and an officer in the 
regiment de Foil, but already very zealous in occult 
studies of this sort. Saint Martin, like all other young 
men of his time, began with Voltairian infidelity, which 
rarely failed to lead straight to plain unyamished 
materialism. A Protestant book, " The Art of Self- 
knowledge," by Abbadie, withdrew him from that path, 
but apparently without teaching him, that there are 
many things quite beyond the comprehension of man in 
his present state. He became a spiritualist only to 
enlarge immeasureably the field of his researches ; he 
forced himself to become more and more so, and above 
all, to go beyond his master. This false position, how- 
ever, only served to increase the obscurity of his doctrine. 
We have seen what sober-minded men thought of his 
treatise on " Errors and Truth," published in 1775. 

Such then in 1778, was the state of Free-masonry in 
France. All opinions, all classes had their representa- 
tives in it, and the doctrines inculcated were too 
abstruse, too intricate to exercise any active influence; 
but it was unavoidable that so vast an association should, 
bv the mere fact of its existence, become a power. The 
object might be obscure, or it might not even exist, but 
the means existed. It was a State within the State, 
another world in the very bosom of the world, and 
mysterv is always formidable, even when there is nothing 
beneath the surface. Had it not been formidable, it 
would have been, as it ever is, attractive. The greater 
the obscurity, the nearer people believed themselves to 
the promised light. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 



It was proposed to give hrother Voltaire, recently 
admitted with so much pomp, those funeral honours 
which the church denied him. The Masonic fraternity 
has always thrown its mantle around those, who, whether 
living or dead, were pursued hy the intolerance of the 
dominant religion. Unfortunately it has been often led 
to shelter indiscriminately the noblest and the impurest 
victims. 

Let us transport ourselves to the nopiciate of the Jesuits. 
It is in this vast building, abandoned since the dissolution 
of the order, that several Masonic lodges are located ; the 
principal one being that of the " Nine Sisters," the widow 
of Apollo, as the local poets say. It has long sought 
to justify its name: the worship of the Muses is its 
distinguishing feature ; and it is on this account that it 
reckons amongst its members him whose apotheosis it 
was about to celebrate. 

Let us pass under this arch, through the folds of its 
hangings. We find ourselves in a vast hall, hung with 
black, and lighted by sepulchral lamps. Here, over the 
archway, is the orchestra, conducted by brother Piccini, 
for Piccini enjoys the honour of belonging to the 
brotherhood. There also, among the performers, are 
brother Capperon, well known in the orchestra at the 
opera, brother Chic, first violin to the Elector of Mayence, 
brothers Salantin, Caravoglio, Olivet, Balza, Lurschmidt, 
and others, all the talent of Paris, Germany, and Italy. 

At the further end of the hall, on that high platform 
where the chief officers of the lodge will take their seats, 
is the cenotaph, surrounded by twenty-seven brothers, 
with drawn swords in their hands. Why twenty-seven ? 
Doubtless this number has some mysti^c signification. 
On the sepulchre are painted, on one side Poetry, on the 
other History. Poetry is weeping over the death of 
Voltaire; History seems to be weeping also, which is 
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Tery good of her, seeing that no man ever abased her so 
much. In firont of the tomb are three low columns. On 
the centre one are placed Yoltaire's works, with crowns 
of laurel ; on the other two silver vases, in which 
aromatics are burning. Finally, in the fore-part of the 
hall, eight transparencies, ornamented with festoons of 
gauze, are lowered firom the roof. Here you find sentences 
fix)m Voltaire, in verse and in prose, and some of them 
exceedingly beautiful ; but some are very bad, at least 
when ts^en in the sense which the author's known 
opinions authorise. 

The tribunal of the orchestra is not occupied by 
musicians only. We shall discover, after a close searcn, 
several curious individuals concealing themselves there. 
One in the comer is not unknown to us; it is 
M. de Rivarol, accompanied by one of his finends. They 
exchange remarks, and this imfortunate fete has been 
already much abused by men of kindred sentiments. 

" They are never coming ! " said the friend. " Those 
twenty-seven yonder, standing so immovable, make me 
quite impatient." 

" They are most probably admitting members, and this 
is never a short proceeding." 

" Has D'Alembert made up his mind? " 

" He had given his word, or very nearly so, and they 
reckoned upon him. However, he consulted the Academy, 
and the Academy feared lest this proceeding should put 
the finishing stroke to the wrath of the clergy. D'Alem- 
bert, therefore, has not ofiered himself; but the lodge has 
gained, besides other distinguished men, the King's 
painter, Greuze." 

" Here thev come, I think. No. "What can that 
figure be which appears from time to time yonder behind 
a curtain ? He looks like the director of a theatre." 

" That is the master of the lodge, the Abbe Cordier, 
Cordier of Saint Mrmin, the brothers call him, which 
by no means prevents his being a poor devil : inso- 
much that he is also called Colletet, after the man who, 
according to Boileau, went * seeking his bread from 
kitchen to kitchen.' " 
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" Which was untrue." 

" Yes, like many other of Boileau's assertions ; but 
with regard to this unfortunate Cordier, it is true enough. 
He it was, in fact, who devised the fete, and you need only 
look at him to guess that he did so. Ah ! there he is again, 

" But this time some one is following him." 

" The whole band. First of all the Grand Master, 
otherwise called the Venerable,^* 

" Who is it ? " 

" Ah ! M. de Lalande, the astronomer." 

" The spider-eater." 

" Exactly so. Accompanied by the eater of boiled 
eggs, Franklin, and the Count Strogonof, his two 
assistants, as they are called. Those are the chief officers, 
now for the brethren. Ah, here come the newly installed, 
for there is Greuze." 

" With the red velvet coat ? " ^ 

" Yes ; he likes to be seen from a distance. And just 
look at 'his hair! " 

" What an extraordinary man ! But who is that young 
man who seems so much affected ? " 

" Where ? " 

" By the side of Greuze. Why — ^it is the Chevalier 
Julian. They said he was in the Bastile." 

" He was only there a week. They acknowledged his 
innocence." 

" That would not be any reason." 

" The brothers have a long arm, and their eye was upon 
him. He is just one to suit them, so it is said." 

" Now they are all seated. Who are those empty 
benches for ? " 

" Wait a moment. There is the Chevalier de Villars, 
grand-master of the ceremonies, he is going to fetch the 
brother visitors. These are the deputies from other lodges. 
See — there is Prince Emmanuel de Salm-Salm, Comte de 
Turpin-Crisse,Comte de Milly of the Academy of Sciences." 

" That's Eoucher too, I think, the poet." 

" Yes, and one who is very fond of reading his own 
verses. We shall, most probably, have the pleasure of 
hearing him." 
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" Husli ! There's something more worth listening to 
than M. Boucher's poetry. What is that the orchestra 
is playing ? » 

" The march of the priests in * Alceste.^ " 

" By Gliick ? " 

"Yes." 

" And Piccini is conductor ? Braro, Piccini ! 
That's the right sort of fraternity. But what has brother 
Cordier to say for himself? " 

Brother Cordier was advancing towards the edge of the 
platform, and, when the orchestra had £mished, he an- 
nounced that Madame Denis, Voltaire's niece, accom- 
panied by the Marquise de Yillette, were asking 
permission to enter. The "Venerable" collected the 
votes, which were of course unanimous, and the two 
visitants, attired in deep mourning, were immediately 
ushered in. How proud the Marquis de Yillette was to 
hand in Madame Denis ! Hie had become, within the 
last few months, a person of some notoriety. It waa 
reported in a whisper that he was Voltaire's son, and it 
was no fault of his that it was not publicly given out. In 
the meantime, his zeal in parading the great man his 
guest, afforded much amusement to the Parisians. 

The speeches now began. In the first place, one from 
brother Lalande to the lady visitors : — 

" Ladies," said he, " if it is a novel thing for you to 
find yourselves in an assembly of Masons, no less asto- 
nished are our brothers to see you adorning their 
sanctuary. Nothing of the kind has taken place since 
this building became the abode of the Masonic mysteries 
and labours ; but it was ordained that everything, this day, 
should be extraordinary," &c. &c. 

Then followed a speech from brother Changeux, the 
orator of the lodge ; another from brother Caron, orator 
of a branch lodge; and, finally, one from brother La 
Dixmeric, officially charged with the eulogium of the 
deceased. 

This speech, terrifically long, has been published ; it 
presents a curious specimen of the pathos of the time. 
The author is either extremely dull, or full of fire ; he 
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gives a dry and tiresome analysis of Voltaire's works, or 
else launches into the most violent tirades against the 
" enemies of reason/* Those who did not throw them- 
selves at the feet of Voltaire were barbarians, monsters, 
unworthy the name of men. Eor that matter, M. de La 
Dixmeric was only repeating what Voltaire and his fol- 
lowers had said for the last forty years. 

All these fine things were mixed up with scraps of 
music, and music from different operas. After the 
exordium came a piece from Castor and IPolhix ; after 
the first part, one from Boland. The orator recom- 
menced, after each interval, with redoubled energy, so 
that he touched upon subjects of every nature. 

He concluded his speech with, " Malignant enemies of 
this great man," said he, " if his death do not reduce 
you to sOence, I know of nothing but the thunder-bolt, 
which, by crushing you, can compel you to it ! " 

This sentence was the pre-concerted signal. Thunder 
was heard, the coffin was swallowed up, the orchestra 
burst forth in a triumphal flourish, and in the distance 
appeared an immense picture, lighted up by several 
hundred tapers. Apollo, accompanied by Comeille, 
Eacine, and Moliere, advances to meet Voltaire, who has 
stiU one foot in the grave. Truth and Benevolence help 
to draw him out. Envy tries to hold him back by his 
winding-sheet, but Minerva comes up and flings it to the 
ground. Above is represented Eame, publishing the 
triumph of Voltaire, and on the pennant attached to her 
trumpet are these lines from the opera of Samson : — * 

" Sonnez trompette, organe de la gloire, 
Sonnez, annoncez sa Yictoire." 

A shout of admiration greeted this spectacle, which would 
certainly have been very fine at the opera. The orator's 
thundering peroration was indisputably in accordance 
with the taste of the brothers. 

Suddenly, a crown was lowered upon his head. 
It was one of those which had rested upon Voltaire's 

* B7 Voltaire, 1732. The music by Bameao. 
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works ; the president thought that such eloquence merited 
such homage. 

On silence being restored, brother Eoucher recited 
some verses in praise of Voltaire, or rather in blame of 
his enemies. The lines are fine enough, as far as the 
poetry is concerned, but are nothing save the obligate 
refrain upon the priests. 

** , , . 0, de mon ed^cle ^temelle infamle ! 
Uhydre du &iiatiBine, d. regret endormie, 
Quand Voltaire n'est plus, 8'6yeille, et Iftdunent 
A ses restes sacr^s refase uu monuineiit . . ." 

"Was this indignation genuine ? Was it possible that 
infidels could be seriously pained by the refusal of the 
clergv to prav for the chief of the Infidels? Alas! 
Brother Boucher, no monument will be raised to your 
memory ; and it will not be the church who has denied 
it you. Voltaire died in his bed ; you will not die in 
yours. Do you see yonder that little man who has been 
affected by your poetry, and who is passing his sleeve 
across his eyes ? It is the deputy from the Brothers of 
Arras, a man as gentle and humane as ever breathed. 
Would you like me to tell you his name ? It is M. de 
Bobespierre ! 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 



Atteb this winding-up, " about two hundred gentle- 
men," say the Minutes, " passed into the banqueting hall. 
The first toast was the Presiding Lodge, then the cus- 
tomary healths, and finally the thirteen United States of 
America, represented at this banquet by Brother Franklin. 
At the further end of the hall was a triumphal arch, 
on which suddenly appeared a bust of Voltaire, by 
M. Houdon, presented to the lodge by Madame Denis. 
The satisfaction of the brothers was equal to their 
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surprise. Brother Prince Camille de Eohan having sought 
admittance to the lodge, they, according to custom, 
hastened to nominate commissioners. 

All this time Julian — ^for it behoves us ,to return to him 
— vras giving little heed either to the sight, or to the 
speeches. 

He had longed to be initiated, and the ceremony had 
struck him as all the more vain and empty, from his 
having come to it in a serious frame of mind : not that he 
had altogether hoped to learn a great deal from it ; but 
he had hoped to learn something, and he was again 
undeceived. The Masonic phantasmagoria had not terri- 
fied, and still less had they satisfied him. Some of the 
Masonic symbols had been explained to him, but they 
were self-evident. " The apron," they informed him, 
" represents a laborious life, and an useful activity ; the 
white gloves are expressive of sincerity ; the square is the 
emblem of uprightness ; the trowel conceals the faults of 
our brethren.'* All this is very fine, but what comes of 
it? Julian knew already that man must work, that 
uprightness, sincerity, and brotherly charity are praise- 
worthy; there was no need of symbolism here. Nor 
could he help asking himself, how far had they carried out 
these symbolic virtues? That famous trowel for concealing 
the faults of a neighbour, what use had they made of it ? 
The brothers had shown how little they recognised its 
true import, for they had devoted a whole session to 
rekindling enmity, and fulminating threats." 

Julian had passed with the others into the banqueting- 
hall, and on unfolding his table-napkin, he found a note 
concealed within. 

This note only contained the words : " This evening — 
midnight — in the Fimereal Chamber — alone." The ink 
was red ; the writing irregular and peculiar. Cabalistic 
figures were scrawled above and below. Julian concluded 
that this mysterious rendezvous was merely a summing- 
up of the tests to which he had been subjected. The 
brethren, doubtless, were anxious to ascertain whether 
their success would be greater if they could terrify him. 
Meantime, there could be nothing less alarming than this 
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great banquet. Masonic gravity had given way to French 
gaiety ; wit and good wine flowed apace. 

Julian listened to the sparkling wit and brilliant repartee 
elicited by the striking of glasses, and the quaffing 
of the luscious grape, and he became quite animated 
by this brilliant display. The soirees at the Duchesse de 
Luxembourg's had often proved to him that it depended 
upon himself to become one of the heroes of these battles ; 
but in general he preferred being a silent listener. 

He happened to be seated next to the Marquis de Bievre, 
one of those incessant laughers, who, though shunned on 
ordinary occasions, are always acceptable at table as an in- 
centive to some measure of excess. Men of this stamp 
ought not to write, but unfortunately, M. de Bievre was 
an author. His "Almanack en Calemhours^^ had ap- 
peared in 1771. He had likewise written a " Lettre a 
Madame la Comtesse Tation, pa/r le Siev/r Bois-Flotte 
etudiant en droit Jil; "a burlesque tragedy, the " AmotMr9 
de VAnqe Lure et de la fee Lture^^ which the public at- 
tributea to the Comte de Provence, all insufferably stupid. 
A written pun is never good. It is champagne evaporated. 

But when inspired by real champagne, the Marquis de 
Bievre gave the rein to his wit, and kept the whole party 
alive with an immense fund of humour. He avoided 
irreverence, rarely hurt the feelings of others, and further- 
more, was never seen to be angry. He was extremely 
anxious, in 1785, to be admitted into the Academy ; and 
on being told that Maury had been nominated, he said, 
" Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori." He was 
already consoled for his loss. 

He was not, however, a companion to Julian's taste, 
and he soon gave over listening to him, and conversed 
with his brother noviciate, Greuze, who was seated 
on his left ; and the painter, who knew everybody in 
Paris, pointed out to him all those of the brotherhood 
whom he now saw for the first time. 

" That stout man yonder is the Marquis de Mirabeau, 
the father of — ^you know — the father of his son, in short. 
"What is he talking about ? I don't know, but I would 
wager anything it is about his works, for I am convinced 
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he will die without having spoken of anything else. 
That tall soldier-like figure is the fiunous Baron Trenck, 
he whom the King of Prussia kept in a dungeon 
for ten years, for I don't know what peccadillos. I 
will, moreover, tell you, aside, that we could very well 
dispense with his presence. He has a better right than 
anybody to be looked upon as a victim to the despotism 
of kings, and we can neither tell him so, nor even appear 
to know it, without casting a stone at our friena the 
king of philosophers — that is according to the Prussians 
in Paris, The King of Prussia, moreover, is one of our 
brothers, and the trowel, you know " 

" Yes ! yes ! When the Empress Catherine had killed 
her husband, Voltau-e, in order to flatter her into comfort, 
said, that one ought not to dwell too much upon one's 
neighbour's small defects. Is it true that the King of 
Prussia takes a superior rank in Masonry, which is unique, 
and created expressly for him." 

" They say so," answered Greuze. " It would be the 
thirty-third in the Masonic hierarchy, and until the 
present time no one had ever got beyond the thirty- 
second. It was the ne phia ultra of light,'' ^ 

" Or of darkness." 

" It may be so. But the fact is, I know no more about 
it than you do, for the organisation is as mysterious as 
the dogmas. Later " 

" What do they want with us to-night ? " 

" To-night ? " 

" Have you not received a similar invitation to mine for 
midnight ? " 

"No!" 

" That is very strange. This is what I have received." 

Greuze took the paper, and could see nothing. The 
writing had disappeared. 

" This is a sort of philosophy in sport," said Julian. 
Nevertheless, he could not help feeling somewhat uneasy. 

" Well," continued the painter, "you can tell me what 
was in it, unless secresy was imposed upon you. Shall 
we proceed with our review ? There is Eabaut, junior, 
whom you know, I believe, and M. Court de Q-ebelin, 
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two grare Protestants, who, like Eranklin, are somewhat 
bewildered amidst such a set of miscreants as we all are. 
I will be bound they have heard much that is little in 
accordance with their taste, more especially Franklin, who 
is seated by the * Venerable ' " 

" Who is an atheist, is he not ? " 

" As much, if not more so than Diderot. As an 
astronomer, his mania is, that the sky is badly managed. 
Observe, he was in the first instance a devotee, then he 
wished to become a Jesuit ; and they say that at twelve 
years of age he composed little mystical romances, which 
were tolerably skilfuUy drawn out. It was father Beraud, 
one of his masters, who, having seen him watching an 
eclipse, first set him upon the study of the sciences ; the 
good father regretted having done so up to the day of his 
death. In short, M. de Lalande is one of those who 
believe in everything, excepting in God, and I should not 
be at aU surprised to hear that he placed more or less 
faith in the lights of Free-masonry. The believer has 
departed, and the mystic remains behind. See, he has 
got into an argument, and Franklin is becoming angry. 
He has most likely given utterance to some heresy, which 
the American, spite of his phlegm, was not able to digest." 

But Greuze was mistaken. Lalande and Franklin 
happened to be just then of the same opinion ; they were 
listening with equal indignation — hence their agitation 
and gestures — to an individual seated near them, the 
famous Comte Olavides. They had no scruples with 
regard to him. He had not Deen implicated with the 
King of Prussia, as Trenck had been, but with the 
Inquisition. 

The trial of Olavides must have consisted of a curious 
tissue of anachronisms. At the very time in which 
Spain, yielding to the spirit of the age, was suppressing 
the Jesuits, we see a nobleman of high rank brought up 
by the Inquisition for having read Voltaire. It assembled 
a tribunal of nearly eighty-four judges, of whom twenty- 
three were laymen, more of philosophers, perhaps, than 
the accused, but who dared not open their mouths unless 
to condemn him. The trial lasted six months ; the reading 
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of the Act of Accusation occupied fourteen sittings ; two 
htmdred and forty offences were alleged against him. 
Convicted of heresy, profanation, and blasphemy, Olavides 
was condemned, not to the stake — they no longer dared 
venture upon that — but to an eight years' imprisonment 
in a convent. A confessor, selected by the holy office, 
was to see him daily. He was deprived of his nobility, 
and declared for ever incapable of exercising any public 
function. He was prohibited at the expiration of his 
sentence from wearing any dress of silk or velvet, any em- 
broidery or jewellery, riding on horseback, or approaching 
within thirty miles of any regal residence. All his 
property, moreover, was confiscated. • He was made to 
listen to this sentence on his knees, and to sign a formal, 
unreserved recantation of all the errors which he had 
been charged with maintaining. 

This was what Comte Olavides, released from imprison- 
ment, was relating to that horror-stricken assembly. He 
only forgot to mention how much he had edified his 
judges by the promptitude of his submission, and the 
vehemence of his repentance. It was well-known ; but 
the French philosophers had too good reason for not 
bearing him any ill-will for having bowed his head to the 
stroke. Voltaire had partaken of the sacrament, and no 
one felt equal to undergo martyrdom. It will be readily 
imagined that such recitals as these supplied aliment for 
all the passions of the day — ^for the worst, and the best, 
the lowest as well as the noblest. The condemnation of 
Olavides, an abstraction compounded of mere forms, 
certainly had its element of greatness. It was a sort of 
protestation on the part of old times against the new — of 
faith against impiety, and impiety was indignant that faith 
should still be so bold. But at the same time it was an 
outrage upon human liberty, an incontestable attempt 
against sacred rights, an odious comedy at the expense of 
conscience, which was compelled to declare itself con- 
vinced, and to accept funeral fires instead of arguments. 
All, therefore, had cause for indignation, and hence it 
came to pass that the hands of a Lalande and a Franklin 
met in that of the Comte Olavides. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



ft 



All at once there was a dead silence near one of the 
doors of the hall, and this silence spread rapidly to the 
upper end of the immense table. An individual had just 
entered, an old man of singular appearance, dressed in 
black velvet, with sparkling diamond buttons. 

The Comte de Saint Germain, for it was he, made his 
appearance more and more rarelj, and each occasion was 
the signal for new mysteries. He had at first been known 
only as a subtle reasoner with an inexhaustible memory, 
and a man of wonderful erudition. He had been a 
favourite with Louis XV., whom he diverted by his 
sallies, his ever-fanciful notions, and his cheerful misan- 
thropy. By degrees, however, eccentricity assumed a 
mysterious and terrifying aspect. Secluded in the Chateau 
de Chambord, where Louis AV. had allowed him to take 
up his quarters, people began to speak with a sort of 
shudder of the prodigious riches, the extraordinary 
curiosities, the fantastic pictures, with which it was 
reported he had tilled those old apartments. His origin, 
his family, were mysteries ; his age was another mystery. 
To hear him speak, you would think he had lived in ml 
times, and with all men. You might laugh at the simple- 
tons who pretended to recognise in him, the "Wandering 
Jew ; but, after having seen, and heard him, your 
bewilderment equalled their' s. 

A great sensation, therefore, prevailed, when he ad- 
vanced across that long hall. He walked slowly, but 
without looking about, just like a man who knows exactly 
where he is going. Such of the guests whose seats he 
passed, half rose, as if to make room for him as speedily 
as possible, in case he wished to place himself at table. 
Thus, when he thought proper to stop, the seat was 
vacant ; they had so quickly and so closely compressed 
themselves, that he had a space on his right and on his 
left equal to that which he himself occupied. Neverthe- 
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less, his neighbours thought it all too small, and left the 
vacancy as large as possible : M. de Lalande was positively 
pale ; M. de Bievre had become dumb. He found him- 
self nearly vis-a-vis to the old Count. 

But Julian was also vis-a-vis, and not only nearly, but 
altogether so. He tried to believe it a chance, for the 
general panic had seized him also, and he had Uttle wish 
to have any connection with the man : but a glance which 
he fancied he caught sight of, scarcely allowed him to 
think that it really was chance. 

The Count drew from his pocket a curiously shaped 
knife with a golden handle, and began cutting into small 
square pieces the bread which the servants had just handed 
to him. He made a sign for the glass to be taken away, 
and they recollected that no one had ever seen him drink. 

Several dishes were within his reach. He only took a 
little spinach, and each mouthful was regularly accom- 
panied by three of the little pieces of bread. The large 
diamond on his right hand seemed, at each movement, to 
gleam more brightly and mysteriously. 

Nothing was heard save the noise of his fork, and the 
whispers of some of the distant guests. In his vicinity 
the silence was profound, the immobility complete. 

Suddenly the dead silence was broken. An arm-chair, 
hastily pushed aside, fell on the floor with a loud noise. 
It was M. de Lalande, who had thrown himself back, 
looking wild with agony and fright. He had thrust his 
hand into that pocket of his coat which contained the 
famous box of spiders, when he became conscious of some- 
thing crawling up his arm. Not much alarmed, for he at 
first thought it was only one of the inhabitants of the 
box, he nevertheless looked, and what did he see ? One 
of those terrific tropical spiders, ten times larger than the 
very largest of his Dwn, with feet two inches in length, 
a body the size of a walnut, and prominent, black shaggy 
eyes, altogether, perhaps, the most hideous creature 
on the face of the globe. 

He threw it (not without much difficulty) upon the table, 
and the horrible animal ran from one person to another, 
amidst the terrified cries of all. At last, on a slight whistle 
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from tlie mysterious guest, it hastened towards Idm, as if 
it had suddenly discovered its owner. The Comte de Saint 
Germain, without discomposing himself, opened his lace 
frill, and the docile monster went to rest upon his heart. 

The tumult lasted but a moment ; silence and horror 
were now at their height. Another wonder was now 
noticed, first by one and then by another. M. de Saint 
Germain had been eating for at least five minutes, but 
neither the vegetable on his plate, nor the bread upon 
the table-cloth had in any wise diminished. 

There was, nevertheless, more than one man present 
who was indignant at feeling himself afraid. "What was 
this, after all, they asked themselves, but an audacious 
juggling ? Should the old juggler have the upper hand ? 

It was, doubtless, one of those intrepid individuals, who 
in the meanwhile kept themselves as quiet as the others, 
who despatched a note to the President, requiring him to 
put an end in some way or other to this scene. 

The President had to recover from his alarm. He rose, 
glass in hand, and with a voice which he struggled hard to 
keep steady, said, " Tour health. Count! " 

But this last word was lost in a terrific clap of thunder. 
The glass went rolling over the table-cloth, which for a 
long distance was stained with the wine. 

This was a real clap, no operatic thunder, like the 
former. A terrible storm had just broken over Paris. 
The windows, streaming with rain, rattled in the wind. 
The light of the tapers vanished every second, under the 
vivid flashes of the lightning, and the jingling of the 
glasses on the tottering table seemed like the distant 
noise of an alarm-bell. 

Saint Q-ermain had remained passive, his eyes fixed upon 
his plate, whilst he ate more and more slowly ; it seemed as 
if it must end in his not moving at all. But when the 
external commotion had somewhat subsided, he gradually 
raised his head, and in a voice which, although weak, was 
heard in all parts of the hall, said : — " I believe you drank 
my health. What was the use of doing so? feeep that 
for the sick, or those who may become so. For myself, 
past ages warrant me ages to come." 
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Then as if addressing the thunder, which was incessantly 
rumbling in the distance ; " Yes — -yes — I hear — it is all 
right — ^be calm — are you aware Monsieur de Lalande, 
that what you just now did was a challenge to heaven ? 
You doubted my planet, and that thunder which only 
overturned your glass, would most probably have ground 
you to powaer if I had not hindered it " 

All the time he was speaking he went on eating his 
inexhaustible bread. A shaggy foot appeared and dis- 
appeared at intervals beneath the opening of the frill. 

" Do you know that more than one has thus lost his 
life ? — one day — it was in 1503 — there was a revel going 
on at the Vatican. There, surrounded by his intoxicated 
cardinals, was enthroned the lover of JJucretia Borgia. 
Suddenly turning towards me " 

At this extraordinary me, the Marquis de Bievre 
ventured a smile, but Saint Germain transfixed him 
with a look, so prodigiously rapid, so searching, that the 
smile remained, as it were, stamped upon his face. 

" — ^Turning towards me,'^ he continued, " * Your health,* 
said the Pope. He drank — death was at the bottom of 
the cup. He was borne off dying, and the following day 
he was — where he is now. Historians say he was poisoned 
by mistake, by a draught intended for Cardinal Adrian, 
It is false ! Alexander VI. was not the man to make 
mistakes in such matters. But he had mistrusted me ; 
he had supposed me to be mortal. He must infallibly 
die ; moreover, he was an atheist — ^like yourself. Monsieur 
de Lalande. " 

Lalande shuddered. Did he try to say no, or was it 
merely fear ? He could not relax his lips ; and what with 
the wind which howled, the lightning which gleamed, 
the thunder which boomed along, there was more than 
one man in that assembly who would greatly have 
preferred not being under the same roof with him. 

All this time Saint Germain continued his mysterious 
repast, and the shaggy claw appeared and disappeared 
within the folds of the lace. 

" Drink my health ! " he resumed. " Others have drunk 
my death, and they no more caused my death, than that 

VOL. I. Q 
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man yonder has added to my life. Others have thought 
to get rid of me, in the same way as John Huss was 
disposed of, or Savonarola, or CsBsar. But what to me are 
iron, fire, or torments ; if they had any power over me, 
should I be still in existence ? Fire !— listen ! — it was 
the 12th of May, 1308. On a vast pile stood fifty-four 
knights — ^the sentence is read — the fire kindles — ^a few 
moments later, and fifty-three were reduced to ashes — and 
the fifty -fourth, see " 

He rapidly drew his loose velvet sleeve up to his 
shoulders ; the arm was covered with deep scars, evidently 
the work of fire. 

And the thunder continued, although retreating in the 
distance ; and the distance enhanced the horrors of the 
scene, for the thunder seemed to have obeyed him who 
had desired it to go, and it was almost a sign that he could 
recal it when he would ; and now a new wonder presented 
itself ; one light, then two, then more lights successively 
went out, although not half burned through. And the 
tall man, slowly waving that hideous arm, which one 
might have faiicied that of one of the condemned escaped 
from the flames of heU, said in a hollow tone, " Have you 
had a good look ? Yes, that Templar was myself — ^how 
I was preserved I myself know not, but the fire had 
branded me with his seal. It was requisite I should be 
able to say, * See here ! ' — and I do say it, and I shall 
say it again when all of you, young and old — do you look 
at my white hairs ? they were blanched before you were 
bom — ^yes, I shall walk over your graves, young and old 
amongst you ! — do you shudder ? "Well ! If the abyss 
between the living and the dead be deep, it is not wide. 
I step across it myself easily, whenever it so pleases 
me. 

And the wax tapers continued slowly to go out. The 
count had risen, or rather, without having been seen to 
rise, had gradually got upon his feet, and seemed more 
erect and taller than ever. The darkness was increasing, 
and his eyes seemed on fire. The diamond on his hand 
was still glittering, but with a dull red light. It was like 
a crystal of blood. " When it pleases me," he resumed, 
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" I can see again those whom I have seen and known. I 
go towards them ; they come to meet me. People say 
that the dead return not : madmen ! say only that you 
are unable to recognise them. The dead! are you sure 
there are none here ? " said he in a low sepulchrous voice, 
and his eye wandered here and there, as if he were in 
truth seeking the dead amidst that crowd of the living, as 
if he were saying to each, " Is it not thou ? " 

The extremities of the hall were already in the shade : 
nothing could be seen save faces, pale with fear, rendered 
still more pallid by that expiring light. The horrible 
creature had crept out, and was stationed motionless on 
Saint Germain's breast. "The dead!*' he repeated, 
" instead of asking the grave for them, ask them of all that 
lives. You sages have too much indulged your ridicule 
at the expense of those who seek amongst the brute 
creation for those men who have suffered the penalty of 
crime. How know you but that a hideous body is merely 
the prison home of a still more hideous soid? This,'* 
pointing to the spider, " may have been a king — perhaps 
a pope — perhaps a saint, who after all was but a hypocrite 
— perhaps some idolised woman, whose beauty was merely 
physical, and whose soul had all the ugliness which is 
represented by her body — perhaps — But answer us, thou 
who hast escaped from hell ; let us see if this terrestrial 
flame will be to thee like that other, a fire which con- 
siunes not." 

He seized the spider, and piercing it through with his 
knife, plunged it into the flame of the taper, the only one 
which was still unextinguished, and consequently the only 
light which glimmered in the hall. 

The animal writhed horribly, but the fire did not 
seem to consume it. Its claws, which struggled in the 
flame, remained intact ; even the hairs were unsinged. 

"Either bum or vanish, accursed soul!" muttered 
Saint Germain. " Go — go — but you would go, and you 
are not able — go — and may God send you where it 
pleases — well — the separation is taking place — go " 

The creature, without being consumed, became of a 
bright red colour. Its claws threw out sparks ; a white, 
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sulphureous vapour escaped in puffs from tliat infernal 
fire. 

The taper went out. The sparks increased ; they cast 
a bloody reflection upon the impassive features of the 
old count. 

He repeated once more, " Go ! " 

There was heard a sharp, piercing cry, which rung 
along the arched roof, as if seeking a vent. 

All light suddenly disappeared. The smell of sulphur 
became sufibcating and intolerable. No one dared to 
stir, and when a servant at last ventured to bring a light, 
the count's seat was empty. His bread had likewise 
disappeared. The taper still retained a few black ashes. 

The porter, when interrogated, had neither seen him 
enter nor leave. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



Julian had not forgotten the rendezvous. His heart 
beat high. Even had he been perfectly convinced — which 
he was not — that he had only been witnessing clever jug- 
glery, it is not possible to associate with impunity, with men 
affected by fear ; moreover, he could not doubt that Saint 
Grermain knew him. The first glance of recognition had 
been succeeded by other and stiU more significant glances. 
The eyes of this extraordinary man were of that kind 
which one cannot avoid reading, and those eyes had said 
to Julian, " Very soon ! " Julian must therefore expect 
to meet him : did he wish it, or was he afraid ? He was 
at a loss himself for an answer; if the horrors he had just 
witnessed had left behind a perturbation which is 
invariably fatal to courage, they had also familiarised him 
beforehand with the unknown mysteries he was about to 
encounter. On the other hand, the evidently unaffected 
terror of the President and the guests warned him that it 
was no longer a question of merely masonic tests ; reason 
mi^ht declare beforehand that what he was going to see 
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was all illusion ; an indescribable something within him, 
stronger than reason, made him wish that it might be 
wrong in its opposition, and that a supernatural world 
might really be spread out before his eager gaze. 

The idea of not keeping his appointment, never occurred 
to him ; perhaps he thought that he shoidd gain nothing 
by not doing so, as the mysterious old man would be 
able to find him out, go where he would. Whilst the 
assembly was dispersing — for everybody longed to find 
himself out of doors — he who had been summoned to 
the funeral hall by the note inscribed in red letters, 
glided softly away. 

He had still, however, some time to wait. The clock 
had just struck ten, and the hour fixed was midnight. 
He heard the servants clearing the hall hastily, for they 
also were anxious to get away. "No one came to the 
funeral chamber ; before eleven o'clock the whole place 
was deserted, and perfect stillness reigned throughout 
the immense house. Julian, in the silence of the night, 
heard nothing but the beating of his heart. 

When the imagination is disturbed, and reason almost 
conquered, darkness rarely fails to people itself with pro- 
digies, even when no mysterious warning has been 
previously received. 

" And why," thought Julian, as he turned over in his 
mind the scene that had just taken place, "why should 
there not be some connection between this world and the 
world of spirits, between the two sides of a veil, which is 
only such in the eyes of the ignorant multitude ? Is it, 
in itself, more unlikely than the many marvels which we 
should certaruly refuse to credit, were there any means 
of contesting their reality ? Is it not by chance and 
blindly, that we make the distinction between that which 
is, and that which is not ; between that which is possible, 
and that which is impossible ? As reasonably might the 
man who was bom blind, doubt my being able to see that 
which is passing at a distance of forty steps ; and the 
deaf that I could communicate an idea to another with- 
out the medium of signs. Besides," argued Julian, 
" our very efforts to overstep the narrow sphere within 
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which we believe that the possible is restricted, are in 
themselves proof that the possible is more extended than 
we fiancy it to be. Can it be that a desire, a want such 
as I now feel, should not find a response, should only lead 
me along an everlasting wall of iron, a wall which allows 
nothing to pass beyond it, which only gives me back my 
words, an empty sound increased at furthest by an 
insigmficant and lying echo ? I am sure that there are, 
there must be doors, pathways from one world to another ; 
there are things beyond our ordinary sphere, our narrow 
experience, which are not on that account the less real. 
Some men have been too presumptuous, and the road 
has been closed to them ; others, too timid, have stopped 
short on the threshold. I will stop, if it must be so ; 
but I will enter. I will enter." 

Thus soliloquised Julian. But his agitation was suc- 
ceeded by a calm, and calm in his case, was discourage- 
ment. After all, he might only be about to embrace a 
chimera! He might be condemned to have perpetually 
before his eyes the mirage of the desert ! However, be 
the result of the experiment what it might, he must 
rejoice that the time for making it was so near. It was 
the happiness of the gambler who is about to stake his 
last crown. 

Midnight struck. He could scarcely breathe. A con- 
fused singing rung in his ears ; but around him, nothing 
— an impulse of fear lead him mechanically to seek an 
angle against which to lean. Glued, as it were, to the 
wsdl, he liked, although not confessing it even to himself, 
to feel that there was nothing behind him save the 
wall. 

Midnight had just struck. Nothing, nothing still. 
He tried to see, to hear. He strained eveiy nerve. 
Nothing ! nothing ! Why might he not, at all events, 
know which of his senses would be first attacked, bv the 
beginning of the undefined mystery. But no ! All was 
to remain unforeseen. 

A gentle breath seemed at length to pass across his 
cheek. At the same time, a glimmer of light arose 
towards the centre of the hall, and a soft, but sickly 
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perfume was wafted througli the air. The light was white, 
it seemed rather to concentrate than to expand itself. 
By degrees it assumed an oblong narrow shape; then 
condensing itself still more, it showed a head, arms, and 
feet — and now a full corpse wrapped in a winding sheet, 
and lying on a sort of bed, on the spot where the coffin 
had rested. When the features were disclosed, Julian at 
once recognised them. The body was that of Voltaire. 

A long time elapsed. There was no longer a breath 
of air, no more light, excepting that which seemed to 
emanate from the corpse, perfectly visible, although not 
receiving any external light. 

Tired of waiting, Julian determined to approach it. 
At the first step, he perceived that the dead man slowly 
raised his head. He drew back. The head returned 
slowly to its former position. 

Another attempt. No movement this time. Em- 
boldened by this he made another advance. The head 
was again raised. He took a few more steps. The head 
turned towards him, and the body began to rise. 

Then he felt as if riveted to the spot. It was no longer 
Voltaire's corpse, but Voltaire himself. His eyes were 
flashing more brightly than they had ever done in life. 
His face partook of the character both of the living and 
of the skeleton ; and was for that very reason more easily 
recognised, since his features had worn that very expres- 
sion to a certain extent for some years before his death. 
Although Julian no longer went forward, the body had 
continued to follow the movement of the head. Voltaire 
seated himself on the edge of his funeral couch; his 
sunken feet rested on the floor. The brightness of the 
glance, still fixed upon Julian, increased the horror of 
the mysterious heaviness of the limbs. He rose. The 
lips moved. A low murmur, like that of unconnected 
words, reached Julian's ear. 

The storm without, had recommenced with double 
violence. The thunder drew nearer. The brightness of 
the lightning eclipsed that of the corpse ; the eyes alone, 
in these hurried moments, were visibfe. 

Voltaire was standing motionless in his winding-sheeL 
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He appeared to be listening. His lips continued moving. 
Julian at last caugbt a few words, in the intervals of the 
storm. 

"Already! Nothingness! God! Death! Eternity! 
Mystery! Abyss! Light! Death! death!" 

At last, as if quite aroused, he asked — "What do 
people want with me ? "What do you want with 
me ?" 

What Julian at this moment desired above all things, 
was to be quite certain as to the reality of that which was 
before him. Instead, therefore, of answering, he stepped 
forward, resolved to seize the withered hand which hung 
outside the winding-sheet. 

There was a flash of lightning. A clap of thunder, 
still louder than that which had interrupted the Presi- 
dent, burst over head, and, at the same time, an iron 
grasp was laid upon his shoulder. He turned round. 
Another flash enabled him to recognise Saint Germain. 

" That is your doing," said he. "You doubted — you 
wanted to touch. Look ! " 

But there was nothing ; nothing but darkness. All 
had vanished. 

"Tou doubted ; all is over for the present. Have you 
understood who it was that brought you here ?" 

" I had my suspicions," said Julian. 

" Are you ready to begin again ?" 

" Yes." 

"Without doubting?" 

" Without doubting ? No." 

" Listen. I had designs upon you. I know your 
thirst for knowledge, the agonies — " 

" Who can have told you of them ?" 

" No one. I read them in your soul." 

"You have never seen me before." 

" Not with bodily eyes. But what does that matter to 
me ? What is mere bodily sight ? But your thoughts, 
your history." 

" Mv history ! Do you know that ? " 

" Well, there is one way by which you can convince 
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me of the fact. One thing, and one alone, and I yield. 
Count de Saint Grermain, who is my father ?" 

" Do not ask me." 

** You do not know then ?" 

" Do not ask me, I tell you." 

** Coimt de Saint Grennain, who is my father ? If you 
will not answer me, all is at an end between you 
and me." 

"At an end!" cried the Count ironically. "Child! 
Do you imagine that you are able to escape me ? Listen. 
This day three weeks I shall expect you at Chambord. 
Think well of it between this and then. If you persist 
in your demand, you shall have a reply. Adieu. But I 
must help you to find your way from here. Come." 

The Count took his hand, and walking with as much 
ease in the dark, as if it had been broad daylight, he led 
him from one room to another, to a long corridor. All 
at once, Julian found himself alone. There was a light, 
however, at the further end. He walked towards it. 
There was a door ajar, opening upon the street. He 
went out. The door closed behind him. 



CHAPTEE XXXIY. 



"We have seen the heads of the Academy deliberating at 
d'Alembert's, upon the course to be pursued on the 
occasion of Voltaire's death. It will also be recollected 
that the forty, in all these proceedings, were hardly more 
than twenty or twenty-two ; on account of the absence 
of all those who held in a degree to the clergy. 

However the twenty Voltairians did not the less legally 
represent the Academy. 

A deputation had been sent to M. de Maurepas. 
They requested his interference, in order that the clergy 
should celebrate the funeral service as usual at the death 
of each academician. M. de Maurepas had returned for 
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answer, that he had no power in the matter. But when 
the clergy in Paris, on the report that the Academy was 
about to pronounce an eulogium upon Voltaire, hastened 
to exhibit before the old minister the enormity of the 
case, he answered, " Pray for M. de Voltaire, and leave 
literary people to sound his praise." 

But another question had been brought forward. 
Voltaire, or as he had been styled by his admirers, the 
Oreat Fan, had nevertheless as a mortal man left but 
one vacant place amongst the immortal Forty. The Aca- 
demy could not dispose of this legacy of Voltaire, as 
Louis XIV. did of Turenne, one only must succeed to 
his chair, and with the chair, to the office of panegyrist. 
Here was the difficulty. If they nominated a thorough 
Voltairian it might seriously displease the King, and put 
a sudden stop to the commercial enterprise of the 
patriarch which had been so felicitously and successfully 
begun ; and if they elected an opponent or a lukewarm 
partisan, they must hear him pronounce a feeble eulogium 
which would excite the indignation of his devotees, and 
the ridicule of others. They would gladly have got out 
of it by nominating the Prince de Cond6. The Academy 
not being free to refuse a candidate of this rank, it would 
not be responsible for the results of the election. If the 
Prince espoused Voltaire's side, it would be so much 
gained, if he looked coldly upon him, nothing would be 
lost. 

But the Prince, either through modesty, or else to all 
appearances dreading the false position in which he 
would be placed, withdrew his name from the canvass. 

Lemierre and Ducis remained. Lemierre, a great 
admirer of Voltaire, had the failing of admiring himself 
still more ; he had made himself ridiculous, even before 
the death of the patriarch, by announcing himself as the 
heir to his dramatic royalty, and when Voltaire was dead 
he had too much the air of one who considered himself 
already in his chair. " It was for Ajax," said he, " to 
coUect the arms of Achilles," and this saying, invented 
perhaps by his enemies, gave the final blow to his 
success. 
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Ducis had fewer frienda, but at the same time, fewer 
enemies. He was in favour with the Prince, whom the 
club dreaded ; for his Highness went so far as to talk of 
dissolving the Academy if he ever were King ; and this 
might be the case, as the King had then no children. 

Besides this, Ducis was the author of Hamlet and 
Momeo, which had obtained the approbation of Yoltaire, 
and he had just shown himself in his (Edipe chez 
Achnete, as happy an imitator of the ancients as of Shake- 
speare. 

These arguments prevailed — Ducis was elected. 

It was no small matter at that period to enter the 
Academy, not that genius alone obtained admission, but 
we allude to the importance of these elections, and the 
^clat which attended the name of the successful candidate. 
If at the present day, after so many revolutions, and in 
the midst of so many conflicting circumstances, which 
the eye can scarcely follow, it is still an event, we may 
judge what it was when France had nothing to do but to 
weigh the merits of candidates, and to comment on the 
result of the election ; for it was an understood fact that 
the Academy had come to an injudicious decision, and 
that the candidate whom they had chosen was the worst. 
The discerning public had a set of epigrams, which it 
never failed to shower on the Academy and the person 
elected. 

The club of Porty had always been under the influence 
of four ruling minds, and to make forty it was only 
necessary to add a cipher; a cutting remark which is 
said to have been made at the election of La Bruy^re. 
In short, it was perpetually the old story, which Fontenelle 
has so well summed up in the following lines — 

" Somnes nous trente neuf, on est sL nos genoux, 
Qnand nous sonines quarante, on se moques de nous." 

But the grand day of reception arrived, and never had 
an academic sitting attracted so vast a concourse. The 
name of Voltaire, however, excluded all those whose 
position or principles did not permit of their being 
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pre'seBt at his panegyric ; whilst to others, this increased 
the attractions of the solemnity, and the whole Voltairian 
army was assembled at the Louvre. Besides, they not 
only came on Voltaire's or Ducis' account, but they 
wished to see how the President, the Abbe de Sodon- 
villiers, whom etiquette required to eulogise the deceased, 
would acquit himself of this strange task, for EadonvUliers 
was not a priest like the Morellets, Voisenon, and many 
others. He had even composed a comedy, Les Talents 
Inutiles : but it was for more important labours, and 
above all as sub-preceptor to the French youths, that he 
obtained a seat in the Academy. There, bolder than 
many Bishops, he placed himself at the head of those 
who would not yield to the torrent. With his polished 
air and gentle manners it was impossible to lower him 
in the eyes of the world by calling him a fanatic, but to 
the governors he was a great annoyance. They had 
offered him a substitute for that day, but he declined it. 

The crowd was immense, hundreds of persons who 
could not reach the hall blockaded the approaches ; many 
endeavoured to console themselves with that good old 
saying : " To gain entrance here at first is more difficult 
than to be received afterwards." 

But there was one outside who did not console himself 
even with bon mots of more modern date, and that was 
our friend the Marquis de Bievre. Solemnities of this 
kind were too precious to him to allow of his missing 
this most remarkable one. How often, squatted in a 
comer, had he the satisfaction of being in his way the 
hero of the circle, and of tracing by the study of one 
countenance after another, the infectious pun which he 
had whispered into the ear of a neighbour. Was not 
this the occasion to make amends for that pitiable silence 
which he had maintained under the blanching eye of 
Saint Germain, for this silence had not passed unnoticed, 
and those who had trembled throughout the scene, gladly 
upbraided the perpetual humourist for not continuing to 
laugh. The scene which took place in the Masonic 
Lodge, created a greater sensation than was at all 
wished by the great dignitaries of the lodge. It was 
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easy enough for them after a lapse of more than a fort- 
night to shrug their shoulders, and to call Saint Germain 
a charlatan ; but all Paris knew the miserable part they 
had acted in his presence ; this was rather humiliating to 
philosophers ! 

The mysterious events were much discussed by the 
multitude, and the eagerness with which some of the 
questions were asked, betrayed something more than 
mere curiosity, or a desire for ridicule. Many evidently 
wished to be convinced that there was something super- 
natural in this proceeding. But whilst hundreds with 
subdued voices debated this mysterious theme, others in 
a louder tone were communicating the news, of which 
there had latterly been much to tefl. Little, much, true 
or false, to suit all tastes. We would fain depict this 
scene, and make our readers familiar with the whispers, 
jokes, complaints, weaknesses and strength, of the multi- 
tude, which contained all the lively elements of political 
and social movement. 

At Versailles we have seen only the counterpart and 
the reflection ; here is the focus, the new Versailles ; — the 
sun which will not set till it has witnessed the ruins of 
everything now standing. The Court of Aides clamours 
for the States General. Do they not exist already ? 
And what will they do when they really assemble, but 
sanction what this little nation which here surrounds the 
altar of Voltaire, in its omnipotence shall have decreed ? 
But even here, the power has already changed hands. 
The leaders are not m the chairs, they are to be found 
amongst the mass of disciples who are ready to outstrip 
their masters, now that theory gives place to practice ana 
words to actions. Beware of that stranger whom you 
have elbowed. — Perhaps some days hence, one word from 
him may send you to the scaffold ; unless he himself have 
first fallen a victim to the revolution, which he has 
stirred up. 

But in the interval observe how they laugh and 
chatter, how far any oue is from thinking that it is 
dangerous to play with fire, or for each to pierce a hole in 
the sides of the poor old vessel ! Are your fears excited ? 
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Here comes the Marquis De Condorcet, who engages to 
reassure the scrupulous and the timid. It is for him to 
depict in glowing colours the future, which his firiends 
unfold to manHnd. His candour prevents him from 
thinking evil ; free men will undoubtedly be brethren, and 
act virtuously. He asserts it ; he feels it in the palpita- 
tion of his heart. Let no one attempt to gaiDsay it, for 
he cannot brook contradiction. There is cheering ! Who 
comes ? Ducis ? Not yet. That mean-looking man 
with awkward gait, whom Vestris entreated one day not 
to give out that he had taught him dancing and deport- 
ment ; well that man is the President of the Court of 
Aides, the editor of the famous Remonstrances, It is he, 
whom as patron of the Encyclopedists, they declare inherita 
the virtues of Helvetius ; this hero, this saint of the day, 
is M. de Malesherbes ! He is one of those great, but 
blind leaders, who lead men to the edge of the gulf, but 
do not, like Curtius, throw themselves down into it and 
thus close it up. 

M. de Bievre, by dint of a certain mixture of assurance 
and pleasantry, made his way along the densely crowded 
hall, and as some recompense for all the inconvenience 
he had endured, at length found himself fairly seated 
behind Madame de Luxembourg and the Duchesse, and 
between the Chevalier de Boufflers and Julian. 

Julian, who had escorted the ladies, was the object of 
much attention ; his mysterious adventure, his singular 
character, his incarceration in the Bastile, all conspired 
to make something of a hero of him. He had hesitated 
to come, for on the morrow he was to go to Chambord, 
and the three weeks' suspense had become almost intoler- 
able. He had not communicated his purposed interview 
to any one, not even to La Marechale, but she clearly 
observed from his demeanour that all was not yet 
finished. Her own opinion of Saint Grermain was still too 
undecided, to induce her to advise Julian not to have any 
communication with him; for strange and mysterious 
were many things that had passed with which he had been 
connected ; and she thought that all this might be the 
commencement of great and important changes. She 
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had no faith in Saint Germain, yet she had an undefbed 
presentiment that something might be expected from him. 

She was now seated next to her old friend, the aged 
Marquise de Crequy, a woman of thorough good judg- 
ment and sound sense, who required more than ordinary 
evidence to persuade her of the credibility of any fact, 
and, consequently, often loved to rally La Marechale 
about the great " miracle monger," Comte Saint Qermain. 
La Marechale related to her the scene which took place 
in the banquet hall of the Freemasons' Lodge. But the 
Marquise de Crequy shrugged her shoulders : " I have 
only seen the Comte once in my life," said she calmly, 
" and though I must confess to his being a very imposing 
personage, and to his uttering very startling truths — ^yet 
at that only interview he made a mistake." 

" How was that ? " inquired La Marechale. 

" I called upon the Comtesse de Brionne, the Comte de 
Saint Germain, whom I did not know, was seated oppo- 
site to her in the chimney nook — though it was in the 
month of August. He took no manner of notice of me ; 
nor did he apparently observe what we were conversing 
about, till the name of the Comte de Crequy- Canaples 
was mentioned. * I knew,' cried Saint Germain, ' that 
old Cardinal de Crequy, a great spendthrift. At the 
Council of Trent he was doing nothing but talking 
nonsense to me. He was then only Bishop of Eennes.' 

* Of Nantes, you mean,' cried I. * No, Madame, 
Bishop of Eennes, I know what I am saying.' * That 
may be, but not of whom you are speaking.' ' Madame ! ' 
cried he, with a look that seemed as if it would annihi- 
late me. ' M. le Comte,' continued I, calmly, ' the 
Cardinal de Crequy never was bishop of any other place 
but of Amiens and Nantes. The name of the old Car- 
dinal which you have bestowed upon him, is, moreover, 
not very applicable, as he was only forty years old when 
he died ; and as for the nonsense which he talked at the 
Council of Trent, we will not blame him too much for 
that, seeing he was only a child of five or six years 
old ! ' * You insult me, Madame,' cried the Count. 

* By no means, I am only relating matters of history.' 
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' I will bet you,' cried he, ' ten thousand louis.' * I 
live' upon the produce of mj lands,' said T, * I cannot 
afford to risk ten thousand louis.' * Very well ; an 
hundred louis ! ' cried he. * "When a person says, I het^ 
it is a sign that he has no proofs to adduce,' and I said 
no more." 

" Yet," said La Marechale, " silence might easily be 
misconstrued in the same manner." 

" There is not much fear of my making any mistake 
about the history of Cardinal Crequy." 

" Nay, I said not so, neither do I mean to affirm I 
believe that Saint Germain either saw or conversed with 
him. But this is nearly two hundred years ago, and it 
would be very easy to mistake Eennes for Nantes — ^but I 
fear you will think that I am one of his disciples ! " 

Monsieur de Bievre now related that the Count not 
only possessed the power of conversing with the dead, 
and of performing other similar prodigies, but had found 
out some most wonderful elixir, which in proportion to 
the number of drops swallowed, would either take off some 
years of a person's life, or even make him quite young 
again ; his dry humour caused a slight laugh, in which afl 
joined but Julian, who seemed to be absorbed in thought. 

Again there is cheering — Ducis enters, accompanied 
by the President. All is hushed, the sitting is about 
to open. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 



ArTEE a few introductory remarks from the President, 
" G-entlemen," began the new member, " we succeed 
great men, whose place none are worthy to fill ! Their 
names are an inheritance which may belong alike to all ; 
their talents, which have electrified the world, are alone 
their own. It is the work of ages to fill the empty void 
which they have left behind them. Such were the feel- 
ings of a warrior nation, who, long led to victory by a 
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lenowned General, always left his place unoccupied in 
the engagements, as if his shade were still there to 
fill it, and none were worthy to succeed him in the 
command. If, gentlemen, at the death of "Voltaire, you 
had followed this example, with what feelings of respect 
and veneration would posterity have gazed upon the 
chair which this great man occupied in your assemblies, 
remaining vacant for ever! Your laws did not allow 
of your paying him this honour." 

A murmur of applause ran through the assembly. 
Ducis possessed the voice, tone, and dignified air, which 
were requisite to render his style impressive, and in doing 
80, he employed only the well-known art of his friend. 
It was Thomas in every sentence, Thomas in every word ; 
and those who were seated near the Marquis de Bievre 
could hear him whisper — " Bravo, Thomas ! — bravo ! — *' 
But whether Thomas or Ducis, the Voltairian clique 
was relieved of a great weight. Although Ducis was 
their election, they had been till this time unsettled. 
Not that they exactly feared a second edition of the 
famous speech of Pompignan, the fate of which deterred 
them from attempting to imitate it ; but Ducis was an 
independent spirit, and men who rule in the name of 
liberty have a greater dread of such minds than those 
who rule in the name of despotism. They might there- 
fore have feared, lest under a smooth exterior their 
chosen one would utter sentiments they cared little to 
hear. But such a brilliant debut gave hope for the future. 

This speech was, in fact, nothing but a long panegyric 
on Voltaire. Thomas, like Ducis, was far from really 
feeling the admiration which such a description would 
lead men to suppose ; but, whilst reading it one 
easily discovers the secret of this adulation and unmixed 
praise. Here is a man devoted to praise, the author of 
an essay on eulogiums^ who has seen it to be of primary 
importance to write an eulogy. He has felt in his capa- 
city of orator, not to say of rhetorician, that truth 
would cast a shade over the brilliant picture, and he has 
unscrupulously banished it, still considering himself an 
honest man. He gazed on the smoke of the incense 

VOL. I. p 
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ascending from the altar of Voltaire, but at the same 
time possessed with an idea of his own importance : and, 
now behold him the pontifex maximus of that idolatry, of 
which we feel sure neither his mind nor his heart could 
approve, had he not been an author before attaining to 
manhood. 

How few men are there who dare to say what they 
think of the men of the eighteenth century, of this same 
Voltaire immortalised by Thomas, Bousseau, Montesquieu, 
and so many othera ? 

The Abbe de Eadonvilliers attempted it; but to 
ensure success it would have required another repu-' 
tation, another eloquence than his. In his case, 
however eloquent and illustrious he might be, success 
was impossible. He should have known that nothing 
was to be gained by actiog Polyeuctes. The indig- 
nation also of the devotees of Voltaire was manifested 
from the very commencement of his speech by murmurs 
which almost drowned his voice. This commencement, 
it must be confessed, was not calculated to produce a 
favourable impression. 

" 'For a long time,'* said he, " the very mention of the 
name of Voltaire in our assemblies was enough to 
awaken and rivet the attention of all. This homage, 
often rendered to persons during their life-time is still 
more appropriate after their death. I propose, therefore, 
to make his talents the subject of my speech and eulogy. 
I must, however, confess that the office of speaker on ttie 
present occasion, is not one which I have chosen. I con- 
form to etiquette." Although this was said as a modest 
preface after a few words on the greatness of the task— 
his sentiments were too well known for him not to 
appear to say — " I would rather not have had to praise 
Voltaire." A similar scene was enacted forty years 
before within the walls of the Louvre. "With one or 
two exceptions, who was bold enough to side against 
Voltaire r Who had any weapon but a scimitar of wood, 
of lead, or at most, of ill-seasoned iron, to parry his blade, 
BO bright, so sharp, and so well-tempered r 

It was not until M. de Badonvilliers had prepared his 
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audience for some laughter at his expense, that he 
began the attack. ' " Happy," said he, " would it 
Lave been, if "Voltaire, whilst taking the place of those 
illustrious men who flourished under Louis XIY., had 
preserved their principles and followed their example ; 
Com6ille, Bacine, and Despreaux, satisfied with the due 
honour their talents procured for them, despised that sad 
notoriety and license which is unhappily acquired by 
audacity ; they left such despicable resources to writers 
who could boast of no talent. How came it that Voltaire 
appeared not to consider them beneath him ? " 

At these words the murmurs were renewed ; although 
the most zealous Voltairians must have acknowledged 
that Voltaire had written more than one pamphlet un- 
worthy of himself, and unworthy of an honest man ; yet 
what his friends whispered amongst themselves, they 
would not proclaim abroad to his enemies. Therefore, 
when the speaker continued, " May we not hope that 
some friendly hand, by removing from the writings pub- 
lished with his name, everythiug prejudicial to rehgion, 
our laws, and our customs, may still remove the blot which . 
sullies his glory," there was a general round of tittering 
and yelling. Such a scandalous scene had never before 
been known in the Academy. 

The noise continued to the end, though the speaker 
dwelt with equal candour on those points of Voltaire's 
character where he could bestow unqualified praise. Some 
parts of the speech displayed real merit, but these lost 
much by his delivery. His weak and monotonous voice 
could scarcely be heard during the most profound silence, 
and he made no effort to overpower the noise. A practical 
joke contributed also to the failure which attended his 
oration. The Abbe was not handsome ; he had the figure 
of a little old man — he was seventy years of age — without 
dignity, without elegance, and quite in keeping with his 
miserable voice. Now he had scarcely read two pages 
before a little paper was being handed about. It was his 
profile, so admirably caricatured by the Chevalier Boufflers, 
that the gravest were compelled to laugh. When the 
Abbe, having concluded his manuscript, looked up and 

p 2 
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bowed, it was so exactly tbe man in the caricature, that 
the merriment was manifested hj clapping and intermin- 
able cheers, whilst he, quite aghast, seemed te be 
inquiring, not like Cato, whether he had committed any 
absurdity, but whether he had been so eloquent as to 
elicit such cheers ? 

When silence was restored, Marmontel rose. He had 
some verses to read, which are to be found in his works, 
under the very prosaic title of " Discours sur Vesperance' 
de 86 survivre" There are some good verses in it ; but 
the sentiments are strange. The author wishes to dis- 
cover in a love of glory, and in the efforts of men to 
immortalise themselves, a proof that the dead are witnesses 
of the homage rendered to them. 

Mesdames de Luxembourg and de Crequy were seated, 
as we have said, in front of M. de Bievre, Julian, and 
M. de Boufflers. La Marechale was turning round to 
reply, when her eye accidentally fell upon Madame de 
Crequy, who seemed to be in great consternation ; it 
appeared that she had drawn from her pocket her little 
ivory tablets, and was turning them over, when a slip of 
parchment fell out; she took it up, and read these 
words : — 



ti 



A qui doutera, malheiir ; k qui rira, malheur." 



She handed it to La Marechale, who was about to read 
them, when they disappeared, and a slip of blank paper 
was all that remained in her hand, just as had been the 
case with the biUet which Julian wished to show 
M. Greuze. 

At this moment the sitting broke up. Madame de 
Crequy was still greatly perturbed, but suddenly recol- 
lecting herself, she turned round, and addressing M. de 
Bievre, exclaimed, " I see how it is ! It is one of your 
tricks, M. de Bievre." 

" Madame," replied he, "I do often play tricks, but 
never upon you. Therefore, upon my honour " 

" It is the Chevalier, then." 

" No, truly," replied Boufflers. " Upon my honour I 
did not." 
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The Marquise looked at Julian, but his usual serious 
countenance superabundantly convinced her, that he was 
not the person to plaj a practical joke of this kind. 

They quitted the hall, and as Julian was stepping into 
Madame de Luxembourg's carriage, he heara at the 
other side of the carriage, a voice, well-known to him, 
saying, " To-morrow." 

He rushed to see who spoke — but there was no one ! 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 



About four leagues from Blois, in a retired valley, 
stands the most striking chzLteau in France, that of 
Chambord. The term " enchanted spot " has never been 
better applied than to this gigantic mass of turrets and 
niches. We feel inclined to ask whether the hand of 
man could ever rear such a structure, or even if it were 
designed by man. 

But the executor of it was the Primate, and he built it 
for a prince who did not regard expense. Millions fol- 
lowed millions, and year followed year in the construction 
of this enormous edifice. Francis I. desired, besides a 
castle, a labyrinth, where he could at the same time, 
display his magnificence, and conceal his amours. The 
Italian carried out his wishes, and as an emblem of the 
design of the building, in the centre rose that famous 
staircase, the endless windings of which terminated in 
the cellars, and in aerial pinnacles. 

The Kings of France often resided there. Louis XIII. 
there displayed his regal impotency, and Louis XIY. his 
magnificence; it was there Le Bourgeoise Qentilhomme was 
performed in his presence. At a later period it was the 
residence of the ex-King of Poland, the father-in-law of 
Louis XV. Marshal Saxe died there : it belonged to him, 
for Louis XV. had given him the castle. But Chambord 
reverted to the crown, and in 1777, Louis XVI. 
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allowed the family of Polignac to live there, which, not 
without some reason, was considered monstroiis by the 
enemies of that family and of the Queen. 

The Polignacs had, however, left in the castle the old 
guest of Louis XV., the Comte de Saint Germain. "We 
have told what was related about the mysterious apart- 
ment which was kept in the mysterious palace, but few 
had penetrated into it, and equally credible persons had 
each given different accounts of what they had seen and 
heard within. 

The day after the admission of Ducis, Julian was 
riding on the road to Chambord, and had continued his 
journey partly by night, when at daybreak, a horseman 
shot by him with the speed of lightning, crying out, " All's 
right ! " He had not time to see the man, or recognise 
the voice. About a league from Chambord, as he put up 
at a village, he saw a traveller enter the inn tor the 
purpose of resting. This individual, who seemed to be 
about thirty -five years of age, had energy and mildness 
depicted in his countenance, combined with a frank and 
noble demeanour. He entreated the landlord and the 
waiters with a politeness which was not the habit with 
gentlemen of that age. He spoke well, but with a 
G-erman accent. 

They entered into conversation. 

" Do you come from Chambord also ? " asked the new 
comer. 

" I am going there, Sir." 

" The Barons Polignac are not there now." 

" I am not going to visit them." 

" Then to see " 

He hesitated, for Julian appeared to consider him 
rather impertinent. 

" Yes ! " replied Julian. 

" He is no longer there." 

" He is. Sir, and he is expecting me." 

The stranger appeared surprised. 

"I understand now," said he, "why he was not at 
home to me." 

" Do you know him , Sir ? " 
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" No ! but I wish to make his acquaintance. "Well," 
continued he, " I have no object in concealing my reasons 
from you. My name is probably familiar to you. The 
discovery of anew science " 

Julian started. 

" Are you Dr. Mesmer ! " 

" Yes — and you no doubt understand what it is which 
took me to Chambord ; I am neither the friend nor the 
enemy of M. de Saint Germain ; I scarcely know whether 
I believe or not, in the mysteries with which he enshrouds 
himself. Nevertheless, the marvels which have appeared 
to myself in the Chamber of Magnetism, prevent my 
saying that anything is impossible, tUl I have good reasons 
for so doing. I believe that the time is not far distant 
when many things which our learned men now rank 
among fables, will, in spite of them, be ranked among the 
sciences. Men have laughed at the influence assigned to 
the planetary system, and many terrestrial phenomena, 
but they will soon be obliged to recognise it. Men have 
laughed at magic, but they will soon be compelled to 
acknowledge that it is not altogether charlatanism or 
error. Men have laughed at magnetism '* 

" JSTot I," said Julian. 

" So much the better," cried Mesmer ; " but I fear not 
those who laugh. My best disciples are those who set 
out with being sceptics. Incredulity is the road to 
faith." 

" M. de Saint Germain says, a man must begin with 
believing." 

" And I, with examining," replied Mesmer. 

" He has promised to give me a decisive proof to day." 

" And what if it should fail ? " 

Julian was silent. 

" If it should," continued Mesmer, " come to me. You 
are no stranger to me ; something tells me that we shall 
not always remain distant from each other. A new world 
is about to unfold its portals. Enter into it; I have 
already taken a few steps; you will go still further. 
Listen ! We stand on the brink of immense changes ; 
you will be told that the ancient constitution of society 
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will disappear, institutions, laws, manners, all will be 
transformed. This is true, but changes such as these I 
would not call immense. The time is approaching when 
God will reveal himself in nature, bj things of quite 
another order than those which have been obserred 
hitherto. Science, which conceives that she has now 
reached the limit of her researches, will suddenly see her 
horizon indefinitely enlarged; marvels will succeed to 
marvels, mysteries to mysteries '* 

" And the solution ? " said Julian. 

" The solution ! Do we need it ! Were Gk)d to offer 
me the solution, I should say, Not yet ! The happiness of 
possessing, tempts me less than that of acquiring.** 

" Of acquiring what ? You will say, fresh obscurities.*' 

" And do you call it nothing, friend, to plunge into 
these obscurities? My very happiness consists in my 
curiosity ; I go on and on searching and inquiring. The 
solution will be given to us when God sees fit. What 
right, after all, have we to be astonished that the princi- 
ples of life, of nature, have not yet been explained to us. 
In the study of the phenomena which he has placed under 
our observation, we have not proceeded half, nay, not a 
quarter of the road. You ask for the solution, and we 
have as yet scarcely learnt to spell the first word. Go on, 
therefore, with patience till you have nought save this 
last word, this solution, to read.'* 

" It does me good to hear you,*' cried Julian. 

Mesmer was cleverer than Julian ; whether this was a 
proof of great wisdom will appear more clearly in the sequel. 

They parted, and half-an-hour after Julian arrived at 
Charabord. 

Was it intentional on the part of Louis XV. to assign 
a dwelling to the Comte de Saint Germain, in conformity 
with his character and pursuits ? Be this as it may, if 
the Comte had himself constructed one with the aid of 
sorcery,, he could not have erected a building more 
calculated by its external appearance to give effect to the 
marvels that took place within. The very colour of the 
stones, almost black, formed a strange contrast to the 
delicacy of the sculpture. It looked as if chiselled in the 
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finest Parian marble, but blackened and blasted bj the 
magic wand of some mysterious mason. 

A striking contrast too, subsisted between the part 
inhabited by the Comte de Polignac and that occupied 
by the Comte de Saint Germain. There oranges and 
flowers perfumed the air, servants in splendid liveries 
were coming and going, all was life and animation. Here 
was a naked terrace void and desolate, mounds of earth, 
like those in a churchyard, covered with tufts of grass, 
the windows closed, no sound or sight of life or 
motion. 

Julian raised the heavy knocker, the ponderous door 
opened slowly, the Count himself stood behind it ; 
he was attired in his black velvet dress, the diamonds 
sparkled for one instant in the sun, but Julian had no 
aooner crossed the threshold than the door was closed, 
and profound darkness reigned in the vestibule. Another 
door was now opened, and showed at the end of a long 
corridor, a saloon lighted with wax candles. Not a sound 
was heard, save the swing of a pendulum, broken every 
now and then by a low moan or groan, which seemed to 
steal along that gloomy corridor. The Count entered 
first. In either comer of the immense chimney stood a 
state chair ; the Count, who had not yet spoken, seated 
himself in one, and motioned to his guest to take the 
other. A large fire burnt on the hearth; bright red 
flames every now and then shot up from among the 
dense black smoke. 

These burning tapers at mid-day, this large fire in the 
heat of summer, this mysterious stillness, these strange 
sounds, all conspired to rekindle Julian's latent suspi- 
cions. " Wherefore all this scenic efiect ? " thought he. 
" Does Saint Germain need it, in order to stnke the 
senses and to seduce them P " 

But Saint Germain fixed upon him a keen and piercing 
glance which seemed to divine his inmost thoughts. He 
involuntarily closed his eyes, and even then still felt the 
piercing gaze of Saint Germain fixed upon him, reading 
his every thought. 

The voice of the Count at length broke the silence — 
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" Why did you not ask Mesmer that which you have 
come to ask me ? This meeting — " 

Julian started : " "Who told you — " 

" Who told me ? I saw it." 

" You ? " exclaimed Julian. 

" And I heard it. Need I repeat to you his words ? 
Poor Mesmer ! He also is ever trying to discover, and 
never able to comprehend. He is like the untried tra- 
veller, full of life and energy, he anticipates not at mom 
the fatigue which shall harass his wearied limbs long ere 
nightfall. He is like the rover, proud when he embarks, 
of having all the ocean before him where to choose, but 
lamenting when the storm overtakes him that he sees no 
friendly haven wherein to guide his little bark. He in- 
vites you to follow him — whither ? He teUs you that 
which he knows not himself. Will he be able, think 
you, to disclose to you the secret of your future fife ? *' 

" He did not promise," said Julian, " but you, you 
have promised, to unfold to me the secret of my past 
existence." 

« You shall have it." 

" When ? " 

" I told you yesterday — to-morrow." 

" Then— " 

** You are on the very point — " 

" O ! " cried Julian, " m the name of God, keep me 
no longer waiting ! For ten, nay, for fifteen years, have 
I repeated over and over again, this question which I 
now repeat to you. My father — who is my father ? For 
ten, nay, for fifteen years, something within has told me, 
that in learning to know him, I shall learn the secret of 
my griefs. It seems like a heavy weight laid upon my 
heart at my birth, like a burden which may perhaps be 
lightened when I shall know from whom I received my 
being. Ten years — fifteen years — and I am on the point 
of knowing it ! Is it true, tell me ? Is it true ? I re- 
joice — and I tremble. My heart sinks within me — but 
what is this ? Where am I ? I can scarcely breathe — 
My eyes are dim." 

Nor was he deceived. His eyes swam — his senses 
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fled. An unknown potency bad been superaddded to bis 
emotion. What was it ? Was it a soporific vapour 
which bad gradually enveloped bim ? Was it a magnetic 
deep which overpowered bim, under the influence of the 
ateady gaze, and perhaps manipulations of the aged 
Count ? We cannot say. He felt a new, mysterious life 
steal over him, and not over bim only, but over all that he 
Had before observed around bim. He bad seen them on 
entering, and not without a slight shudder ; those sombre, 
horrible pictures of which he had heard speak. There 
hung, expuingonthe cross, sublime or hideous from its very 
truth, an immense Christ by Murillo ; there was Eibera's 
fiaghtful representation of the martyrs writhing under 
the most exquisite torments ever invented by the cruelty 
of man. There, on another canvas, was the immolation 
of the fifty-four Knights Templars, in every attitude of 
heroism and anguish ; among whom, enveloped in flames, 
stood the erect form of the predestinated man who could 
not be consumed. All — all — Christ, the Martyrs, the 
Templars, all stood out with life and motion amid their 
living tortures ; their bands bound with chains or cords 
seemed to be struggling, or stiffened with pain. Their 
flashing eyes, lightened up by the fever of their torments, 

glared wildly around ; their flesh quivered, their blood 
owed — one vast scene of horror pervaded these frightful 
walls. 

Julian sunk back in his seat. A heavy, invisible 
weight seemed to bind bis every limb, but his eyes be 
could not close. Before bim were the horrid pictures ; be- 
side bim, St. Germain, immovable, more terrific still ; for 
from his eyes seemed to flash that life which resuscitated 
those inanimate forms. Soon all became confused ; every 
thing disappeared in complete obscurity. Julian wanted 
to rise, but be felt a band laid upon his shoulder, and he 
gradually sank back into that unconscious state from 
which he was just about to emerge. He wished to speak, 
but he could not ; then he heard a voice murmuring into 
bis ear, which seemed to penetrate his brain — " Behold, 
thoii shalt know ! " 

And now, one side of the saloon was gradually 
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illumined. It seemed to be, as at the tomb of Voltaire, 
a sort of white vapour which imperceptibly condensed 
itself. 

Julian at first saw a blue sky spread over th^ upper 
part, then the tops of some trees, then a roof; uiiaer 
the roof a house was gradually formed, and under the 
tops of the trees an avenue ; at the side of the avenue 
was a garden, and in the garden other trees. Soon under 
one of these taller trees— the one that stood nearest to 
him — Julian perceived a man sitting ; around the man, 
on the grass, were scattered flowers and plants ; he held 
in his hand a flower— it was a marguerite. 

The man insensibly raised his head. His wandering 
eyes grew fixed and piercing, he seemed to perceive 
Julian, and Julian beheld in his countenance an inexpres- 
sible mixture of constraint and recklessness, of love and 
of shame. The flower seemed to fall from his hand, and 
Julian at the same instant felt the stalk in his own hand. 

And the look of the man under the tree grew more 
tender, and two big tears chased each other down his 
cheeks, and his lips, which had long been agitated, 
quivered and murmured gently, " My son, my son ! " 

Julian was rushing towards him ; all had vanished. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



Ok the evening of tliis eventful day, a party of friends 
w^as assembled around Madame de Luxembourg; the 
subject under discussion was the magic arts practised at 
Strasbourg by the Comte de Cagliostro, upon tne Cardinal 
de Eohan, whom he allured with the promises of immense 
treasures and the special good will of the highest lady in 
the realm ; while the cardinal, in return for the bright 
visions which were lightening up his distant horizon, 
supplied the Count with the pecuniary means for carrying 
on his sorceries on an extensive scale. This naturally led 
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the conversation to Julian who, Madame de Luxemhourg 
informed the Prince de Beauveau, had gone that morning 
to Chambord " to see the Comte de Saint Germain, I 
suspect, and to inquire further into these — mysteries 
shall I call them ? " 

" Satanic arts ! more properly, I believe," replied the 
Chevalier de Bouiflers, "for I verily believe his satanic 
majesty has already made his appearance among us in the 
form of sundry and divers Counts — " 

' Julian suddenly entered the room, saying, "Madame! — '* 
but stopped short on finding that she was not alone ; 
bowing to the company, he withdrew, but recollecting 
himself he re-entered, and as if forcing himself to ac- 
complish an unpleasant duty, said calmly, " Madame, I 
am now acquainted with what you have so long refused 
to tell me — " 

" Unhappy man ! " cried she. 

" Yes ; 1 know that which you wished to conceal from 
me!" 

"Was I wrong?" 

" Nay, I will not reproach you ! " 

" But Julian ! compose yourself — reflect upon what 
you are doing — we are not alone — remember you are 
speaking in the presence of these gentlemen ! " 

" And what have I to conceal ? " cried he with warmth. 
" Gentlemen, it is right that you should know what I 
have just learnt : if it be an honour it matters not to me, 
if it be an opprobrium, I submit to it. Eousseau, 
gentlemen ' ' 

" Julian ! in the name of God I coniure you to be 
sHent ! " 

" Bousseau, gentlemen, is my father ! " 
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CHAPTEE XXXVni. 



A FEW moments later, when alone with Madame de 
Luxembourg, Julian exckimed, " I am going, Madame ! 
yes, I am going, were it but to make the experiment ! I 
will, I must know whether he has any bowels of compassion 
for his son ! " 

" Poor child ! poor child ! " 

" Ton doubt it, you doubt it, I see ; I doubt it too, but 
it matters not. I shall go to-morrow. I would even go 
this very night if it were possible." 

She intreated him to take some repose, for he had 
come on straight from Chambord without taking any rest. 
He accordingly threw himself upon his bed, but sleep 
visited not his eyelids. The disclosure which^ had been 
made to him, haunted his fevered imagination, and fancy 
lingered in that sheltered wood, where the man was 
seated under the tree with the flower in his hand. 

Son of Bousseau ! He rejoiced at it as the sick man 
rejoices to know the source of his disease, though he 
knows at the same time that his disease is incurable. 

Son of Eousseau ! Even if Madame Luxembourg had 
not confirmed to him this fact, he could not possibly have' 
doubted it, so strongly was the conviction unprinted on 
his mind. 

Son of Eousseau ! He could scarcely comprehend that 
he did not divine this at Ermenonville, where he saw his 
&ther. He thought of the flower — the very flower which 
Eousseau had held in his hand, and had thrown aside that 
day in the garden. He also, on his return home that 
day had at first thrown it aside, as the vain souvenir of a 
man with whom he wished to be no longer acquainted : 
but a kind of remorse had stolen over him, and he picked 
it up and placed it in a little casket, in order, as he said, 
that he might never see it more ; yet had he looked at it 
again and again every day. He accordingly rose from his 
bed ; he opened the little casket, but the flower was not 
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there. He took up the one that was plaoed in his hand 
at Chambord, and examined it carefully. It was the 
flower of Ermenonville ! But what signified this fresh 
mystery to him after so many others ? No prodigy at 
this moment could have come into competition with the 
overwhelming thought that he was the son of Bousseau. 

The more he reflected upon the morrow's visit, the 
more anxious he^ became. What should he reply to the 
heartless reception which he was almost sure of meeting ? 
What again, on the other hand, if the recluse of Ermen- 
onville should meet him with a father's greeting ? Could 
he love him? Alas! he did not esteem him. Could he 
reject his proffered love ? Why then go to seek him ? 
Should he give him cause to be confirmed in that savage 
excuse beneath which he had sheltered his hard-hearted- 
ness, when he said that his children had become monsters. 

The heart of Julian gradually yielded to the most 
pleasing hopes of the future. Kousseau had never really 
oeen a father, he had calumniated his children without 
knowing them. Who could tell whether a total change 
might not be wrought in him if he found the reality so 
diametrically opposed to his suspicions ? The tender care 
of a son would pour balm into his wounds, those that 
were imaginary, as well as those that were real. His 
heart, compelled to respond to the chords of filial love, 
would react upon his mind, which had been so long 
deceived by the disordered flight of his passions. The 
father would re-awaken the man, the man would supplant 
the sophist. Eousseau might perhaps be less eloquent, 
for eloquence and sophism had, unhappily, long been 
identical in him, but he would be serious, he would be 
true, and truth itself is the greatest eloquence. A son 
would open to a father the portals of life and happiness. 

Julian's fears gradually gave way to the sweetest 
hopes ; he was calm, and sleep would probably have given 
him a revival of those delicious dreams, when he suddenly 
rose in an agony of despair. His fondest hopes seemed at 
once blasted; a new idea rushed into his mind. The 
son of Eousseau! he was then also the son of that 
wretched woman, whom he could not even look at without 
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disgust. What ! Therese Levasseur, the ignoble servant, 
hU mother ! He could scarcely bring himself topronounce 
the word, so thoroughly was he disgusted. Sow was it 
possible that this fatal truth had not struck him till this 
moment ? But however late the conviction arrived, the 
thing was no less certain. His mother ! his enthusiastic 
imagination had always depicted his mother surrounded 
by a halo of grace, virtue, and love. He had almost 
resigned himself to the idea that he would never know 
her, so completely was he charmed and entranced by his 
cherished ideal vision. Adieu to this illusive dream ; the 
unhappy young man felt tbat he despised his mother: 
and this feeling seemed gradually also to extend to his 
father, whom he had always tried to depict as worthv of 
his esteem and his affection. Who was it that had vihfied 
this wretched woman ? Who was it that had refused to 
allow her to fulfil the sacred duties of a mother, the 
performance of which might, in some measure, have 
atoned for her earlier faults ? Julian was not able t6 
excuse his mother without throwing yet greater blame 
upon his father. He nevertheless persisted in his project; 
it was not an idle bravado, it was the discharge of a 
simple duty — a painful duty it might be, but not the 
less sacred. 

He set out, therefore, early in the morning for Ermen- 
onville. All the anxious thoughts, all the painful surmises 
of the previous night, returned with two-told vigour ; the 
more anxious he was to arrive, the more fearful he was 
to find the road so swiftly traversed. 

At length he saw the Chateau of ErmenonvUle. He 
drew near the chateau, near the house where he should 
meet his father ; he approached it. Several persons were 
standing in conversation at the gate; he inquired whether 
M. Eousseau was at home ? 

Eousseau had expired about an hour before ! 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

Aboft two years after the deaths of -Rousseau and 
Voltaire, a young priest was seated one evening in a 
village churchyard, at some distance from Paris. He 
was reading his breviary by the last rays of the setting 
Bun ; but his eyes frequently wandered, and other thoughts 
of a sad and serious nature appeared to engage him, 
whilst he gazed upon the tomb-stones or the heavens. 
It seemed as if he were seeking some passage between 
death and life, between nonentity and infinity. 

Alas ! his was a weary search, and at this instant his 
mind wandered with his eyes. This priest was Julian, 
he had long been in search of the truth ; this was for 
what his soul yearned, but he turned to proud philosophjr, 
and he hoped at length to attain it, by penetrating still 
thicker darkness — by following the steps of the enlight- 
ened St. Martin, or the magician of Chambord. Mesmer 
had presented to him more real wonders, and as he 
thought, more applicable to the main point of the ques- 
tion ; he had seen the human mind in a relation with 
matter and the senses, hitherto unknown ; but as Saint 
Germain had foretold, he soon became weary of recording 
new mysteries without having the least advanced towards 
the solution of any former ones. The observation of 
facts only served to excite in him a more ardent curiosity 
to know the wherefore, and at the same time to discover 
to him that he could not find it out. What is the 
advantage, thought he, of increasing this useless stock of 
knowledge. Why take any farther interest in it ? Why 
imitate him who heaped up books, written in an unknown 
and mysterious language, which could never be deci- 
phered. 

Disappointed in Rousseau, in Saint Germain, in Mesmer, 
in St. Martin, whither should he turn to still the yearning 
of his soul for truth, for peace ! Oh that he could circum - 
scribe his life, and with it his mind, into a narrow circle 1 

VOL. I. Cl 
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Oh that some master spirit would teach him utterlyto forget 
self, and to bow in unquestioning obedience to all that he 
should think, believe, or do ! His reason would there be 
dormant ; his conscience would there follow a difltinctLy 
traced path. This might be a moral tomb, but at least it 
would be peace. This tomb the church offered him, 
either in a monastic life or in the priestly office. But in a 
convent, he would too surely find himself still the same 
man. The ever active spirit, and the yearning heart 
must be occupied with some illusions, and therefore 
Julian preferred the active life of a priest. There in the 
garb of religion, he might perhaps attain peace, without 
being forced to acknowledge that he was sinking between 
faith and incredulity. Did he not perceive uiis to be 
the case with so many others ? But he resolved that 
once called upon to believe, either from his position or 
from duty, he would endeavour to adhere to that duty, or 
to that position, without troubling himself about oilier 
things. As the medium only of instruction transmitted 
to him, he would hand down the dogmas to others, without 
sifting their origin; he would seek to persuade himself 
that man not being cognisant of his responsibility, it was 
also hidden from his conscience and from God; — ^if^ 
indeed, there were a God. In short, and this was what 
he reckoned on most, he should be able to do good, to 
console the unhappy, and to relieve the poor. 

When his gay and fashionable friends were informed 
that the Chevafier Julian had become priest, they com- 
mented much on this determination. It was, indeed, 
very rare with a young man of his age ; it was generally 
either earlier or later, before or after the passions, that 
men threw themselves into the church. 

He soon attained his end. His studies were limited 
to a few months' residence at a seminary, where for form's 
sake, he received a few lessons, and as to the ground- 
work, he succeeded in passing over that without exami- 
nation. His mind and heart were prepared for the 
renunciation. Weary of being a man, he said to himself, 
" I will repeat like a child, whatever I am told to repeat ;" 
and be had repeated like a c\iM. li \i^& ^QTmer self 
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sometimes returned, he would silence it with alarms. 
Did he wish to relapse into his miseries? Assuredly 
not. Conscience, too, had its conflicts ; but he resolved 
to stifle her, and to a certain extent succeeded. The 
Jesuits were dissolved ; but the morality of the schools 
was then, as it is now : that of the Jesuits, not so bad in 
some points, but far worse in others than Pascal has 
represented it. 

Julian soon found, that in his functions of priest he 
should have to teach that which he rejected in childhood, 
and which as a simple scholar he had been ash^uned to 
learn. But once a priest, he thought he could more 
quickly abandon this dishonest casuistry, and with 
respect to morality, there was nothing to give up. It 
was supposed by many, that he took orders for the pur- 
pose of naving some share in the wealth of the Church ; 
under the patronage of Madame de Luxembourg, he 
would soon obtain some rich Abbey, the revenues of 
which he would dissipate, like so many others, at Paris. 
The world, therefore, was much astonished to see him 
seriously assume his new character, ask for a country 
cure, and notwithstanding all that was said about it, 
establish himself there. He wished it to be in one of 
the distant provinces, but Madame de Luxembourg 
insisted that he should not go far off. During six 
months, however, he only went two or three times to 
Paris. 

Having devoted himself entirely to the duties of his 
vocation, he congratulated himself at first on the 
success of his plaja. Por the first two months he had 
been lefb as little as possible to his own thoughts, having 
only time and strength to fulfil the daily routine of his 
office. He regularly said mass, regularly read his brevianr, 
regularly gave a discourse on Sunday ; he lived by clock- 
work, and happy — as a clock. Nobody in the parish 
appeared to require anything further of him. The 
minister for these poor people, was the man of the mass, 
the man of baptisms, burials, and marriages. He was 
also, it is true, the man of the confessional*) but ^\slLi^ 
shunned it; he would not risk mee^ivag >3tist^ -sfniSa^ 
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distracted souls, who might recal his own coiifliGt& 
Christianity was there what Bomanism always makes it 
when things follow their natural course, that is to say, a 
certain union of observances and ceremonies, a spiritualism 
in which everythiug that can devolve into formalism 
does so, and about the rest the pastor is often as ignorant 
as his flock. 

Nothing, therefore, could have served Julian's purposes 
better thm this poor village. To cultivate this spiritual 
fleld it did not require a greater degree of intenigenoe 
and capacity than the care of the pastor's garden. 

But woe be to him who is reduced to reckon upon the 
annihilation of his own being ! A living man cannot of 
his own accord become a corpse. 

Life soon returned to Julian, and with Hfe, suffering. 
To his old griefs he had joined that of a perpetual lie, 
having condemned himseU to this in order to drive away 
the others. 

It pained him to be the minister of such puerile super- 
stitions, such gross practices, for he was not of those who 
by the aid of a little poetry found everything beautiful, 
as if the beautiful must of necessity be the true, or the 
absurd could ever be beautiful. 

It pained him to bestow on the penitents that absolu- 
tion, which he felt God alone could give, since Gk)d 
only can read the heart. 

Again, he was grieved at the confidence shown him 
by his parishioners, and all the marks of respect which 
they paid him, and he spumed to receive the salary 
(paltry though it was) which rewarded his labours. Was 
it not, he asked himself, the price of hypocrisy and lies P 

Even good works, on which he had so greatly depended 
to throw a happy influence over the rest, did not possess 
that sweetness which he had anticipated. Good works 
had brought happiness to a sceptic, settled and quiet in 
his unbelief, as tor instance to Helvetius ; but to a dis- 
tracted soul, they were mere observances, withered fruits, 
a body without a soul. " Faith without works is dead," 
saith the Scripture ; but Julian felt it intensely, that 
works also are dead without faith. He sought to give 
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ihem life, which must first be in the individual, and 
Julian had it not. 

Wliat was to be done ? To tell the people that their 
religion was worth nothing, would be a scandal, and still 
more a cruelty, unless he had another and a better one 
to offer fchem. He might leave them without an expla- 
aation ; but he would have to explain himself elsewhere, 
and how would the world understand his scruples ? 

He confided them to his bishop, but he, unfortunately, 
was the man least calculated to comprehend them. We 
have mentioned elsewhere* the youth and the sentiments 
of this prelate. Since the death of his uncle, created 
Bishop of Meaux, which was now twenty years ago, the 
Abbe de Namiers being no longer yoxmg, had whilst 
retaining his former manners, assumed a grave exterior. 
His diocese was very fairly administered, and either to 
revive his ancient title of Preacher to the King, or in 
imitation of Bossuet, he used to preach at intervals in 
his cathedral. But this was the limit of his religion. 
Beyond a certain decency, a certain exactness in his 
external duties, he had nothing, he required nothing, he 
understood nothing. 

He was, therefore, not a little surprised at the confes- 
sions of his young cure. He heard them with con- 
descension and kindness ; but he only attributed this 
distress of miud to profound piety, which became more 
humble as it approached nearer to perfection. Viewing 
the matter in tnis light, he paid little heed to it, and 
Julian having in vain attempted to obtain a further 
hearing, the Bishop closed the interview with a few 
oommon-place remarks on his piety and zeal. 

M. de Namiers related his own version of the afiair to 
aeveral persons, and public report as usual exaggerated it. 
The name of Julian was well-known at Paris, and even 
at Versailles, and every one hailed an opportunity for con- 
versing with him. The secret of his birth was still con- 
fined to the circle of Madame de Luxembourg's intimate 
acquaintance, and she, believing that the disclosure of 

* Three Sermons before Louis XY. 
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it would be regarded only as pride, was silent on tlie 
subject. But tbe world had not lost sight of it, and his 
change of position had recalled their attention to it. 

So what the bishop had said of the new pastor was re- 
peated, that he had given himself up to the most pro- 
found devotion, that he had all the scruples of a saint 
with the fears of a mystic. Philosophers called him 
mad, but with more reserve than they would have done 
formerly ; regarding this reaction, if not in the light of 
faith, at least in that of propriety. Since the days of 
Voltaire the sceptical sneer had given way. They did 
not believe more, but they were not so unwilling to make 
an effort. Eeligion had some small share in the curiosiiy 
which dived into the mysteries of nature. 

Julian, without suspecting it, was likely to become one 
of those fashionable priests, for whose guidance all 
contend ; for these priests of exalted piely generally 
showed themselves lenient. Many regarded it as a 
sort of charm to be under a certain priest, as' if 
the faith of the spiritual director "v.ould be a set-off 
on all occasions against the possible disadvantages of 
unbelief, substituting his virtue for their vice. More 
than one of the ladies at court saw herself already 
possessed of peace and holiness, under the guidance of 
Julian. They only lamented that owing to his youth 
they must wait some years longer for the realisation of 
this pleasing dream. Some, however, did not even await 
this time. He received repeated requisitions, without 
his being aware what could be the attraction, and his 
refusals only served to augment the number of those 
who were determined with or without his consent, to 
have him for their spiritual guide. Thus he found him- 
self more and more riveted to a profession of which he 
was still afraid, in which he found neither peace, nor 
retirement, nothing, in short, of what he was in search. 
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CHAPTEE XL. 



Such then was Julian's situation at the time we saw 
him seated one evening in the cemetery, with the breyiaiy 
in his hand and his eyes fixed on the horizon. 

He loved to feel himself near the dead. In his days 
of dejection, when annihilation appeared to him the omy 
possible solution, the only desirable end of all, he looked 
upon the dead as happy, and tried to fancy himself with 
tnem ; in his days ot awakened hope, it was death which 
seemed to be the best preacher of immortality. Then 
also he considered the dead, whose ashes were beneath 
his feet, happy ; but for quite another reason, happy be- 
cause they had pierced the vail, and were freed from 
doubts, basking in the rays of another sun. '^ Behold 
them," said he, " wiser than all the wisest men upon 
earth; even these poor peasants who never opened a 
book, and never discussed the questions which distract 
us ! '* Whilst he stood over their slumbering ashes, he 
seemed to have approached nearer to that flood of light 
on which their eyes had opened. 

With these conflicting thoughts, the memory of one of 
the dead was more espeoally present with him — and that 
was his father. Whether the grave were annihilation or 
life, eternal light or everlasting darkness, who more 
needed rest than Bousseau ? If annihilation, it was at 
least repose, such a repose as he had never known ; if 
life, it was the illumination of his soul, the end of his 
follies, and the abjuration of his errors. Before appear- 
ing in the presence of God, he must certainly nave 
abjured that passage in his writings, wherein he boasted 
that he would go boldly with his Confessions in his hand 
before the Divine tribunal. 

He now perceived in all their clearness, those truths 
after which his son was still groping. Man had laid his 
genius at the feet of Deity ; the father had, doubtless, 
prayed for the children, whom he had left on earth. 
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Then it was that Julian felt hia heart touched. He par- 
doned his wretched father ; and he forgot in the pleasure 
of pardoning over again, that he had done so long before. 
Did no one see him at Ermenonyille imprint a kiss on 
the icy brow of Bousseau. He had desu'ed to see the 
corpse, and stayed long to gaze upon it. M. de Giradin 
had pointed out to him the hole in the forehead, of which 
so much has been said since, considered by some to be 
merely an excoriation, by others a pistol wound. But 
from the state of mind in which this unhappy man had 
been so long, it signified Uttle whether the crime of 
suicide, were added to his many other faults. Julian did 
not enquire into it. 

He could with difficulty tear himself away from this 
mournful spectacle. M. de G-iradin was surprised at 
such an ebullition of fervour from a man whom he knew 
to be entirely alienated from Eousseau. He thought he 
saw him kiss the hand which had written beautiful sen- 
tences ; he who dwelt so much upon nature did not doubt 
the victory which she had gained over the young man. 

But this pardon which Julian had so fully and fairly 
granted to Bousseau, he felt that he could extend to his 
unhappy mother. Had he been called to see her a life- 
less corpse, dead or lying upon her death-bed, she also 
would have been enshrined in that heart which only 
sought to love. But she still lived, and to her shame, 
for to all her other irregularities she had now added the 
vice of intoxication. He must first of all bring her out 
of this mire ; but in what way ? Besides, what relation 
could he bear towards her ? For he never once enter- 
tained the idea of revealing to her the great secret. She 
was not worthy to know it. "Would she ever be so? 
Alas ! this unhappy mother of an unhappy son ! 

This evening then he had relapsed into his desolate train 
of thought. Night came on ; the church in the centre of 
the cemetery, with the trees around it, only presented a 
confused and sombre mass. The sounds from the village 
ceased; Julian felt himself more and more alone with 
the dead. 

But that was not solitude to him. One grave alone 
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appeared to him a terrific, dark and chilling blank. And 
this was his own ! it was the minister's ! 

It is now time that we should present the other side of 
the picture of his soul. K our readers have anticipated 
us they are not deceived ; if they think we are going to 
indulge the fancy they deceive themselves. 

JuBan, once a priest, experienced what so many in his 
situation have done. The void which this title had 
created around him for ever, produced painful sensations. 
In vain he pondered over and over again, with all the 
energy of his wUl, the remembrance of those joys, the 
source of which he had closed against himself. The 
stamp of impossibility, impressed upon them all, had 
gilded them with a dazzling and unfading lustre. It was, 
however, not without some knowledge of what was before 
him, that he had fixed this immovable barrier betwixt him- 
self and happiness. We have seen Julian involuntarily re- 
cognise himself in the picture which his companion in the 
Bastile had drawn of the ravings of love. We have 
already heard him speak to Franklin of a woman, who had, 
or was very nearly having, a great influence over his mind. 
He had become acquainted with her at Nimes, in the 
house of the Pastor Eabaut. The young and beautiful 
Marie de Clavigny had been from childhood under the 
guardianship of Kabaut. Her mother, on her death-bed, 
had entrusted her to him ; he had brought her up as his 
own daughter, and his instructions had produced happy 
results. To an active and enlightened piety was added a 
modest and sound judgment, a genuine, sober, and deep 
sensibility, which endeared her daily more and more to the 
old man. She loved to live by imagination in those times 
when the Protestants of France had to suffer for their 
Mth ; and often she obliged their veteran leader, to violate 
his promise of speaking Uttle of those times, the history 
of which was full of him and his noble deeds. She could 
admire without extasy; her enthusiasm was calm as 
was the heroism of him to whom she listened. Her 
faith was reanimated by those sad but glorious 
histories. She felt ready to resist, if necessary, as those 
had resisted before her ; but, at the same time, that she 
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neitlier deserved nor feared being called to tliis ordeal. 
Faith had become as natural to her as life, she belieyed 
as she breathed. 

It was, therefore, without any show of pedantry 
or pride that she had embraced this opportunity of 
preaching ChristianiW to Julian. Preaching, however, 
IS not the word. Marie did not preach, and had no 
occasion to do so, her every word formed a part of a 
persuasive sermon. Besides, with him she had often 
rather to listen than to speak, and there is an attentive 
eloquence — for, whilst Jidian recited his painful conflicts, 
the serenity of her countenance told plainly that she felt 
herself safe in the haven, and this was the only refuge 
against the storms of life. Ever ready to listen to him, 
she demanded nothing, she imposed nothing. It was he 
who had solicited her instructions, he who had submitted 
himself to be her pupil, he who had forced her to take the 
ascendancy that a Arm and resolute mind will always 
possess over indecision and weakness. 

Such an intimate commimication of sentiments and 
ideas could not fail to establish other ties. Had Marie 
accounted to herself for this alteration ? It is not for us 
to intrude into the innermost recesses of her pure heart. 
Julian was soon obliged to acknowledge the additional 
charms she possessed K)r him. 

It was not until this time that he experienced the fatal 
influence of his birth. The son of !Kousseau was like 
Eousseau himself, condemned to seek happiness, which, 
when it came within his reach, he tried to shim. 

He felt suddenly ashamed at having allowed himself to 
be led to the light, it might be to peace, by means of a 
woman. His pride saw here a snare to entangle his 
reason ; his love was stifled by imaginary griefs, to which 
were added other distresses which excited and embittered 
the former. Without family, without a name, without 
wealth, was he not one of those to whom in the existing 
state of society marriage was out of the question P Marie, 
as her own mistress, with a large fortune, might be dis- 
posed to bestow her hand upon him ; but to him, the 
very idea alone, of being nothing apart from his wife, of 
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luiTing nothing to give her in exchange for her love, for 
her noble descent, than his insignificant name of Julian, 
belonging to one of mysterious origin — it was this thought 
alone, we say, which presented an insurmountable barrier 
between him and the hopes which he might otherwise 
haye entertained. He said to himself: this cannot he : 
he said it promptly, decidedly, and without demur. No- 
body by birth, a gentleman by education, he deriyed a 
melancnoly pleasure in pondering oyer and oyer again 
the miseries of this false position ; too aspiring to taste of 
lesser pleasures, yet too abject for high enjoyment ; un- 
happy, yet too nroud to bow to the decrees of 
fortune, he wrapped himself in the mantle of degradation, 
as if it had been purposely bestowed upon him by 
heayen. 

He therefore fled from Languedoc, from Marie, and 
from the old pastor ; he would haye fled from France, if 
the circumstances which we haye related, and, still more, the 
entreaties of Madame de Luxembourg, had not deterred 
him. The memory of Marie de Clayigny often inter- 
rupted his meditations. He divested himself of it with a 
slight eflbrt, or, at least, his boasted fatalism enabled him 
to resist it. This triumph of pride he expected would 
daily become more easy to him. 

But, when once separated from her by a perpetual 
yow, he discovered that the heart which had abjured love 
still retained its aflection for her. He sought to get rid 
of it, to persuade himself that it was not Marie more than 
any other being, and that vague fancy would soon be 
dissipated ; but, no. The illusion, if it were one, only 
assumed a well-known form. It was still Marie ! It was 
she whom he found himself constantly invoking in his 
distress, she whom he silently summoned to fill the void 
in his soul, she who was wanting in that desolate house, 
although he had never seen, and never would see her there. 

It was always painful to him to return to it, as he 
found himself more solitary there than elsewhere. When 
out of doors he did not feel his grief so intensely ; it was 
something to have a greater space to suffer in. But 
when beneath that dismal roof, he felt that it would 
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come down upon his head. A hand of lead thrust itself 
into the lacerated breast, tears came into his eyes whilst 
that dreaded word " Alone,*' was whispered in his ear, 
traced by a hand on the wall, or added by an infernal pen 
to all the lines of the passive breviary. 

On that evening, as on every other, he had deferred 
imtil the latest moment returning to the lone parsonage. 
Two or three times he rose up, and then after a few steps 
sat down again. It was so much snatched from night, 
and its attendant restlessness. It was growing late ; the 
village clock had struck ten, and his old servant had 
several times opened the door to see if the pastor were 
not on his way nome. 

Julian was about to go towards the house, when . he 
fancied he heard a slight noise at the end of the church- 
yard. He listened; it was steps, but after the first 
advance which he had made himself, all was silent. 
Instead of going straight on as he had intended, he 
thought that any one might easily escape in the dark- 
ness, and that the best way of getting into his house was 
by a low window, which now faced him. He took no 
notice of the noise, and jumped in at the window, where 
he remained standing, with his eyes fixed on the case- 
ment. Although there was no moon, the night was clear, 
and Julian had passed two hours in this tvnJight, 
to which his eyes had become accustomed. For some 
minutes he perceived nothing ; then by degrees he felt 
sure there were two persons in the church-yard, standing 
against the church. Shortly afterwards they appeared 
to exchange some words, and he saw them advance a few 
steps with their eyes fixed on the parsonage-house. He 
distinguished a man and a woman standing now quite 
close to him. 

At that instant, his old servant entered the room with 
a light, which shone full in the face of the mysterious 
visitors, who hastily retreated towards the church, and in 
a few minutes disappeared. 

"What can be the matter? "What ails you?" ex- 
claimed the old woman. " Holy Virgin ! you are as pale 
as death. Sit down — you are taken ill." 
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She had neither seen nor suspected anything ; but with 
him it was far otherwise. He had beheld Marie de 
Clavigny ! 

Let us endeavour to recal that night, the excited feel- 
ings of that heart, of that head. We will endeavour to 
make those understand it, who have not already done so. 
It was she ! she whom he believed to be at lumes, and 
whom he scarcely dared suppose ever bestowed a thought 
upon him ! For with that irresistible attraction which 
impelled him towards her, he never once entertained the 
thought that she knew anything of it. His utmost 
desire had never gone so far as to wish her to appear 
on the other side of that gulf which separated them, 
either to console or to anmhilate him by a farewell 
look. 

And what did she come for ? On a visit, or on a pil- 
grimage to the grave of a friend ? Was it curiosity or 
imection ? Was it pity, or — he dared not proceed. She 
loved him ! and what if it were so ? What good would 
it do him to be assured of it ? It would only aggravate 
his suflFerings. Indifference was out of the question, so 
also was happiness. With this contemplation he accused 
himself of ingratitude. The disclosure of this secret 
would not bring peace or happiness to his distracted 
soul. It had made others, when dying, joyful and happy 
to carry with them to the tomb the assurance that they 
had been loved. Might not this secret have come as a 
sweet solace to withdraw him from the bosom of that 
perpetual death, and impart to him a ray of joy and hope. 
But he felt that it would be still more dreadful to lay 
hold on this unsuspected joyful assurance, and he began 
to fear that he had been deceived, or that he had inter- 
preted rashly as he thought upon the improbabilities in 
the case. 

To find her at night in such a place ! One thing, how- 
ever, assured him that it was she herself, for Julian 
had recognised in her companion, an old servant whom 
he well remembered having seen at her house at 
Ntmes. 

What was to be done ? Should he try and see her ? 
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Bj writing to Nimes he would perhaps ascertain with- 
out difBlculty her actual residence. !But in what light 
would she regard this step P Perhaps she did not 
suspect having been seen and recognised; perhaps she 
had not had time to see Julian at the window. In either 
case, how could he tell her, how lead her to suppose 
what he had dared to think ? 



CHAPTER XLI. 



But the very next morning he was about to start 
for Paris, having found the following letter on his 
table : — 

" Mt deab Julian, — You must do me a favour, and not 
me so much as my poor old friend, Madame du De&nd, 
who is dying. I will tell you beforehand it is rather 
against her will, but it affects the removal of her greatest 
scandal. You know how our philosophers have instructed, 
captivated, and flattered her. She cannot see them now, 
she is too ill ; but she knows them to be at her door, 
* watching for the entrance of the good God, she says, 
therefore she will not have the good Gtod enter but by 
the principal door.' She refused to see the Abbe 
Lenfant, her former confessor ; she admitted the cure of 
St. Sulpice, but jokingly asked his permission, for her to 
confess to her friend the Duke de Choiseul ; the poor cur6 
appeared to give his consent, adding, however, that he 
was qu^te sure the Duke, being a pious man, would send 
for a priest. M. de Choiseul laughs at it, and meanwhile 
the poor thing is dying. Do you come then. She 
knows my connection with you, and as I go there every 
day, it will seem as if you only accompanied me. If any 
one can make her say a word, it is you. If she listen to 
you, so much the better, and believe me it will cause no 
little sensation in Paris if M. I'Abbe Julian gains such 
a victory. Even if she will not listen to you, you will at 
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all events be on the spot, and she will have seen a priest. 
The Church will be satisfied, and the Encyclopedia also. 
It cannot satisfy God, but what of that P Expecting to 
see you, adieu. 

" NEUrVILLE-VlLLEEOT, DuCH. DE LtIXEMBOTJEG." 

So the next morning he started on this singular errand, 
which was only tempting because it came as a timely 
distracter to his thoughts ; he could now defer for a few 
days a decision on the events of last evening. 

We will follow him to Paris. 

Madame du Deffand had constituted the inquisitors 
of atheism sentinels at her door. 

She had had, like many others, her slight fits of devotion, 
nay, even her great ones, for it seems she was not bom 
an unbeliever in heart. Her friends complained that 
they had so often to bring her back to atheism ; Voltaire 
called it a " conversion, which must be constantly renewed." 
How often had she confided to him her doubts and her 
fears P How many letters contained this or a similar 
sentence : " If we should be deceiving ourselves ! if there 
should be something in religion ! " As she began these 
words she laughed at herself, but not so at the end. 
Voltaire only replied with sneers. He affected to ignore 
her scruples, and by placing her at the head of the 
Encyclopedist army, he had rendered it almost impossible 
for her to quit this post. 

This poor woman wished to die as she was, if it were 
only to have the advantage, at last, over her old rival, 
Madame Geofirin, who died almost, if not quite, a 
Christian. What scandal, what displeasure, this death 
had caused to the Voltairian party. They tried to make out, 
and perhaps it was true, that this was only a feint ; that 
Madame G-eofirin had really died a good atheist ; but it 
was always said she died from a chill caught at church or 
at mass, and the afiaii* was difficult to comprehend. It is 
also said that the dismissal of the philosophers was the 
act of her daughter, Madame de la Fert^ Imbault ; and 
notwithstanding their clamours, she managed to exclude 
several, three in particular, who never saw her again. 
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Besides, this was not the first time that she had resolved 
to die well, and, like her other friends, she had long kept 
a very lenient capuchin, whom she used to recommend in 
extremis. In short, she had, so to speak, flinched, and if 
D' Alembert or Voltaire had not excommunicated her ; if 
Morellet, himself an excluded one, had written her 
eulogium, it would have been, that she had certainly spent 
more than a thousand crowns in supporting the iEfacyclo- 
pedia and its votaries. 

Madame du Deffand did not desire absolution, and she 
made her arrangements accordingly. Instead of giving 
herself in charge to any notorious atheists, over whom the 
clergy always had the advantage, she confided her 
honour to three celebrated ladies, not so talented as 
herself, especially in philosophy, but sufficiently in league 
with the philosophical party not to openly offend them. 
Mesdamea de Choiseul and Cambis would much have 
preferred with the Marechale, that the invalid should 
imitate her old friends, Henault and Pont de Yeyle, and 
die partly in and partly out of a state of grace. They 
acted like a soldier on a service which he dislikes, and 
directed their efforts to banish every thing serious from 
the invalid, that she might '^ die as quiet and happy as a 
dog," as Voltahre expresses it. For this purpose, they 
could think of nothing better than to play at loto in her 
room. When two of these ladies were there it was loto 
— always loto. This game was very popular ; it was 
played at court, pnd in the city, in winter and in summer, 
at the carnival and in Lent, for it was considered pre- 
eminently the most harmless game — ^it was also then, as 
now, the most foolish and silly one — ^but is not anything 
for a change what all are seeking P Whilst immersed in 
luxury they sung of the delights of the country ; they 
thought themselves witty, very witty, and played at loto. 
It was also an opportunity for becoming enraptured with 
the self-denial of the ladies, in giving up the triumphs of 
wit for the placid emotions of the honest game of loto. 
Everybody knew by heart the verses that had been 
addressed to her on this subject by the young Comte de 
Segur, one of the friends of our Marechale ; — 
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** Le loto qnoi qne Ton en dise, 
Sera fort longtemps en credit ; 
CTest Texcnse de La b^tise 
Et le repos des gens d' esprit. 
Ge jen vraiment philosophiqne, 
Met tont le monde de nivean ; 
L'amonr propre si despotiqne, 
D6pose son sceptre an loto. 
Esprit, bon gout, grftce et saillie, 
Seront nnls tant qu'on y jouira. 
Luxembourg, quelle modestie ! 
Quoi, vous jouez d. ce jeu li ? . . ." 

She played at it, but concealed her ennui over it ; in 
two or three days neither she nor her friends any longer 
betrayed weariness whilst playing, for the invahd grew 
weaker, and although she still retained her senses, she 
might expire at any moment. A death-bed is always 
solemn, either to the atheist or to the braggadocio, and 
our ladies were neither the one nor the other, more 
especially of late. They were not tired of the games, 
but they were scared ; they had enough to do to conceal 
their tremor, for self-love was soon mixed with it, and 
whilst playing, they tried which of them could betray least 
of womanly emotion. Madame de Luxembourg had 
taken care not to say that she was going to send for the 
Abbe Julian. 

The Duchesses de Choiseul and de Cambis came in as 
usual in the evening, to resume their accustomed office ; 
they found Madame du Deffand slumbering, and instead of 
sitting down at the loto table, they stood in one of the 
deep embrasures of the window, at the further end of the 
room, and began chatting quietly in an under tone. 

"This begins to be a very long and wearisome 
business ! " 

" Interminable ! " 

" Ah ! if we had to begin again ; — if the whole could be 
commenced anew ! " 

" True ! true, indeed — nevertheless we are cited by all, 
as models of friendship ! '* 

" Models of friendship ! Ah ! I fear me ! Many have 
a good laugh at us ! " 

VOL. I. "B. 
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" May I ask why ? Surely there is nothing laughable 
in our devoted attention to our old friend ! " 

" Nay, some laugh at this very thing — they say it is 
merely for the sake of notoriety— and others again laugh 
and say we are dupes, that she— -dear woman — never cared 
for us, or for any one else in the wide world besides her- 
self ! Do you remember how she acted at the death of 
her very dear friend, Pont de Veyle ? '* 

" Ah ! surely ; she went to a grand public supper, 
just when he was supposed to be in the last agonies. 
Her friends seeing her there, took it for granted that he 
was better ! * No, truly.! ' exclaimed she. * He is dead 
— ^if he were not dead, I should not be here ! ' And she 
ate for four ! Well do I remember it ! " 

" Did you tell the Duke, your husband, that she was 
determined to confess to him ? *' 

" I did, and he will probably come in the course of the 
evening; but listen! " 

"Who— what is that? Who is talking there?" 
said a little sepulchral voice, which proceeded from the 
bed. 

"We, my dear Madam — we!" said they, running 
towards the bed. 

" Tou were saying something about listening ! " 

The two ladies exchanged looks. Madame du De&nd 
had been blind for thirty years, and her hearing, as is 
usual in such cases, was extremely acute. 

" yes ! we were listening to your breathing ; so sofb^ 
so gentle, that " 

" That you almost fancied it was gone ! " 

The ladies made an exclamation : but she continued,-^ 

" Well, I almost wish myself that it were over. My 
poor Pont de Yeyle had this death throe for days ; it 
seemed as if it never would end." 

" But do you think " 

" So long did it last, that one day he said to me, * I fear 
I tire you, dear Madam; ' but I told him I thought my 
patience would hold out another twenty-four hours. 
He sighed, poor man ; but he kept just to the time I had 
given him, for he died precisely at the end of the twenty- 
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four hours. "Well, ladies, I hope your patience may last 
another twenty-four hours. I faithfully promise you not 
to try it beyond that period ; and the loto ? — I hope you 
are not quite tired of that." From the ironical tone in 
which she spoke, it was clear that she had overheard their 
conversation. She seemed to feel it deeply ; the feeling 
stole over her that she was dying, if not alone, yet 
surrounded by those who felt the task of waiting upon 
her tedious and wearisome. But she dared not to think, 
and changing her tone, begged them to sit down to a 
game of loto ! 

They did so in silence, deeply feeling how unsuitable 
it was, yet totally devoid of the courage to tell her so. 
"With a heavy heart, therefore, and trembling hand, they 
aat^down at the table. 

Madame du Deffand, herself, could not play ; they had 
ofben tried to interest her in the game, by making her 
hold the cards ; but she preferred following the game and 
its various chances in her mind. She had been so long 
accustomed to do this, that her remarks were often 
extremely deep ; she always remembered whether or not 
a number had been played, and her counts were as correct 
as if she sat by, pen in hand, to mark. At the same 
time, this game was a species of lottery or fortune-telling ; 
each number, and each combination, had its peculiar 
significancy, and to the very last she would amuse 
f herself with these little predictions on objects or 
individuals. 

Now, therefore, as usual, she began to follow the 
game, With more attention than pleasure, however. She 
muttered something when they began, and when the "last 
numbers turned up, she screamed, "Already?" The 
game had been very short; only twenty numbers had 
been played when the Duchesse de Cambis got the two 
fives. The terrific " Already ! " which fell from the dying 
woman, plainly told both the ladies that she had mentally 
combined some fearful event with that game. The 
Duchesse de Choiseul trembled from head to foot, and in 
throwing the dice into the bag to shake them up, she 
dropped one of them. 
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The Duchesse de Cambis tried to laugh. '^ I have had 
very good luck, have I not ? " 

And now a laugh so wild, bo strange, rung through 
that chamber of death, that the ladies recoiled with 
anguish and horror. " Oh, yes ! capital ! a good 
game ! but," continued she, fiercely, *' you did not 
know the stake. I staked my — ^know you what I 
staked?" 

" 'So, no, indeed ! " said Madame de Choiseul, en- 
de^ivouring to speak as calmly as possible. *' What can it 
have been ? " 

'^ Do you not see ? I thought — and I made the stake 
— and it was " — and another wild laugh of mental agonjr 
chilled her two friends to the very soul. After a pause, 
she continued, " I hear — what is it I hear ? — footsteps — 
it is Dr. Tronchin ; " and with forced composure she 
exclaimed, " Good night, Doctor." 

" Good night, dear Madam ! " replied he. 

" I said * Good night,' doctor ! " 

" I have replied." 

" And understood, I hope. The Jinal good night, is it 
not ? " 

" Madam, that is as it pleases God. 

" Yes, yes ! — What is the news ? " 

" Dorat, the poet, is dead." 

" Well, it is not because he failed to fancy himself 
immortal." 

" You are alwavs witty. Madam." 

" Nor because ne did not try to be so. What publica- 
tions ! what luxury ! He ruined himself in prints. You 
know the good story about that ? " 

Her voice was so feeble that it could no longer be 
heard ; but she went on with her story, 

" At his bookseller's — one day— and observe, he was 
present — a man came and asked for one of his works — 
* JLes JBaisers,^ I think. He took the volume, and paid 
for it. Then asking for scissors, he cut out the engravings, 
left the text, — and went away. But I am choking ! I am 
choking ! " 

" No !— not yet." 
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" That is a good word ! Do you attend tlie Cardinal, 
M. de la Eoche-Aymon ? " 

" No, Madam ! »' 

" I thought not. — He said to his physician, * I endure 
the torments of one of the damned.' ' Already, my lord ? ' 
replied the other." 

" Madam, shall I relate to you some particulars of the 
death of M. Dorat ? " 

" If it he not too frightful." 

" Prightful ! On the contrary, the story is very lively — 
Listen to it." 

The doctor's tone of voice was a chilling and terrific 
irony. 

" This morning," continued he, " one of his friends 
came to fetch me. I was not his physician, but they 
wished me to see him, as he was at the last extremity. 
This friend retailed to me on the way a collection of the 
dying man's witty sayings, how he had ridiculed the Cure, 
and how he remarked, that having come alone into the 
world, he knew well how to go out of it alone, which was 
extremely witty ! You do not laugh. Madam ! — and how 
his historiettes, and old and new stories, were inex- 
haustible. On our arrival, I expected to find him in bed, 
instead of which he was in his drawing-room, seated in an 
arm-chair, with broidered coat, silk stockings, lace ruffles, 
and cravat ; his wig had just been dressed, and altogether 
he was quite smart. His voice was scarcely audible — like 
you, Madam — and his friends, as I entered, were in fits 
of laughter. I concluded that he had just uttered one of 
those witty speeches which had been told me, or some 
little narrative such as you succeed in so well. Madam." 

" Tou will kill me," murmured Madame du Deffand, 
" you will kiU me, Sir." 

" "Well, Madam," continued the Doctor, changing his 
voice into one of deep solemnity, " you may believe me or 
not, as you like ; I have attended the dying for the last 
fifty years, and yet, I declare to you never did a death 
scene affect me so much. I shall never forget that 
frizzled wig, that ghastly shrivelled countenance, the smile 
of which reminded one of parchment when it is thrown 
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into the fire and becomes distorted and wrinkled with 
the heat. I felt his pulse, and told him he could not 
indeed last long— the pulse was giving way " — at these 
words he placed his fingers upon her pulse, and passed 
his hand slowly up the arm. " I also ventured to add, 
that death is a serious thing, that it is only pretended 
bravery to scoff when entering upon the struggle. He 
cast a look of hopeless agony upon me, and I think, 
if I had been a priest " 

" What then r *' inquired Madame du Deffand. 

" But it was too late ; he was dead ! This is all my 
story. Madam ! I will now wish you good night." 

She seemed lost in thought. Tronchin took up his hat. 
"When she heard him depart — "No, no, doctor; come 
back ; are you in a hurry. "Where are you going ? " 

" To see my patients." 

« I am not iU, ami?" 

" No, Madam ; only there is no more oil in your 
lamp." 

" How cruel you are, Doctor." 

" That may be ; but do you know who is more so, 
Madam ? Tou are. Yes, you condemn yourself to die 
without consolation, without hope — ^you, a poor creature 
of nearly eighty-four years old, give me a repetition of the 
death-bed follies of Dorat. But let us see ; you have 
still an hour or two more: will you take Skdvantage 
of it?" 

" Good night. Doctor." 

" Well, good night, Madam." 

And he went away. 

The two friends were pale with terror. They heard 
only the short hurried breathing of the patient. The 
struggle had been renewed, and, unhappily for her, she 
had triumphed. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



A FEW minutes afterwards, she inquired, " where are 
you?'' 

" Here," said the ladies. 

" Did not I tell you the stake would determine — the 
stake which I had in your loto. You do not understand 
me. That stake was my life." 

" One of us must have lost." 

" Oh, I do not take it so. I wished to see how the 
game would go ; — ^what characters would turn up. Did 
you not notice this ? " 

" No, reaUy." 

" Have you often witnessed such a short game ? a 
proof that mine is about to finish. And the numbers ? 
The first that came up was eighty-four, my age. The 
preceding one twenty-four, the day of the month, and the 
last which Madame de Cambis had, " 

" Nine." 

" That is it. At nine o'clock then." 

" Madam, for God's sake ! " 

" What o'clock is it now ? " 

" Eight ! " It was really half-past eight. 

" Eight o'clock, very well then ; one more, two more 
games. I do not hear you." 

" Madam," stammered out the Duchesse de Choiseul, 
" we are a little — a little affected. "We were thinking " — 
she hesitated more. " "We were thinking, that the Doctor 
was not far wrong,'* said Madame de Cambis. " It is 
a serious thing to die — and it is a good thing to have 
some one near to help you." 

" My friend, go and fetch a priest." 

" Are you in earnest ? " 

" Quite in earnest. Go ; quick ! " 

The fatal charm was broken. The soul dared to confess 
its existence. 

Madame de Cambis had rushed towards the ante- 
chamber. " A confessor. Quick ! " 
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" And here lie is," said M. de Choiseul, coming in. 

They motioned him to be silent. It was too late. She 
had heard him. She resumed the mask, and replaced the 
cuirass upon her heart. 

" I knew very well," said she, half laughing, " that no 
other would come. Come, my dear Duke." 

He scarcely knew what tone to assume, especially afber 
the supplicating gestures of his wife and her £riend. 
Having entered in good spirits, and being come to laugh 
with the dying woman, he was rather annoyed to find 
the comedy transformed into a tragedy. Age had the 
same efiect upon him as it had upon many men of his 
time, that is to say, at sixty he was more volatile than 
when middle-aged. It appeared as if, now that he could 
no longer aspire to office, he was making up for the 
gravity with which he had formerly discharged his public 
functions. He hoped to behave in a becoming manner at 
death, and he really did so ; but meanwhile he liked to be 
present at the death-beds of philosophers. " I promised,'* 
said he, " and here I am come." 

" Almost too late," said Madame du Defiand. 

"Bah!" 

" Tes. The good God has almost got the advantage 
of ihe deviiy 

" And the devil ? " 

"Will be no loser after all. Tou will see." 

" It is too much for me. Madam.'' 

"Hear. This reminds me of something. Do you 
recollect a couplet in fashion twenty years ago ? 

* Plus Itourdi qu'im Iclaii*, 
Plus m^chant que Lucifer, 
Revenant d'enfer . . .' " 

" To be sure I do." 

" Do you know for whom it was intended ? " 
" I believe for your humble servant." 
""Well, my dear Duke, here begins my confession. 
The author, alas- 



" Was it you ? " 

" It was. Will you absolve me P " 
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" Certainly;' 

" On condition that I do not repeat it ? " 

" Fie ! This is as good as Moliere." 

" Tou are a generous man." 

" Tou forget that I am here as your confessor, and a 
confessor always absolves." 

" Then, if you were not so — but I must not lose time. 
Again, do you recollect, " 

" Stop ! here is some one. I do believe it is a priest.'* 

" An artifice of your wife's." 

" That may be, — ^it is the Abbe Julian with Madame 
de Luxembourg." 

" An artifice then, of Madame de Luxembourg's. Gro 
and see if it is only by chance that the Abbe accompanies 
her." 

" I am rather late, dear Madam," said she, as she 
entered ; " but the Abbe Julian came to see me." 

« Very well." 

" As he wanted to converse, lie kindly accompanied 
me. I insisted on his coming up to " 

" To ask me how I was. Well, come in dear Abbe." 

Julian scarcely knew what to do. He had had too long a 
time to think of this interview, and to weigh the difficult 
part he should have to act. This constraint at the outset 
completed his embarrassment. Besides, we know he did 
not possess that religion of the heart which alone could 
give him strength and courage. Too religious to endure 
the death-bed of a scoffer, what was he, and what could 
he do to change it into a Christian scene. 

It was in this state of alarm, that he found himself in 
that chamber. At the bed-side was the gaming-table ; 
seated on the bed, the Duke de Choiseul, whom he knew 
too well. On the pillow, tbat ghastly sneering counte- 
nance, whose eyes had for the last thirty years anticipated 
the darkness of the tomb. Then that which our pen 
cannot describe, the sound of that voice which might be 
compared to a rose-leaf placed between the teeth of a 
skeleton, for the death rattle had begun. 

He could merely address a few common-place remarks 
to her on sickness and health ; the more serious words 
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which he had proposed to add, died upon his lips as if 
snatched firom nim br a demon. 

The patient, howerer, did not give him time to make 
another attempt, nor wonld she idlow him to open his 
lips. Notwithstanding all this, either to keep up the 
delusion, or to gratify an insatiable inward craving, she 
was constantlr returniDg to those subjects which she had 
resolved to avoid. 

^I believe you are priest in some out of the way 
place ? " Knowing it very well all the time. 

" Not more out of the way than any other." 

" Is the air good there ? " 

" I believe so." 

" I suppose deaths occur there ? " 

" As elsewhere. Madam." 

"As in Paris?" 

"No," said he "far otherwise;" laying a stress on 
this word. 

" Bah ! And do they marry ? " 

" Why not ? " said M. de Choiseul. 

" Hush ! I wanted to see if he would say ' far other- 
wise,' again." 

" I could say so. Madam. My people stiU consider 
marriage as something grave and serious." 

" So near Paris ? " 

" Alas ! l^Iadam, they are not philosophers." 

" And you used to be one ? Is it the cowl makes the 
Friar?" 

" At least, Madam, I will never bring disgrace upon 
this garb." 

" Bravo ! " said M. de Choiseul. " You could not 
have expressed more neatly that you well observe all the 
rules 01 decorum, and that you heartily " 

" Did I say that, M. le Due ? " 

" Ask Madame." 

" M. I'Abbe," said she, " you say that in your parish 
they die quite differently ? " 

" Yes, Madam." 

" Do they send for you to confess ? " 

" Yes." 



it 
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" And they go direct to heaven ? " 

'' I know nothing about that." 

"Ah! ah! " 

** Still my people do think of God and their souls. The 
rest is in His hands." 

« Awful ! " said the Duke—" Heretic ! '' 

" You would rather have me an atheist ? " 

*^ I almost wish for one thing," said the dying woman. 

" What ? " 

" To ask you for extreme unction." 
Do you speak seriously ? " 
Seriously." 

The three friends uttered an exclamation of joy. The 
Duke looked confounded. 

" But," continued she, " on one condition; that before 
I receive it, you will swear that you believe in it 
yourself." 

The Duke de Choiseul raised his head. Julian re- 
mained for the moment speechless. The old blind woman 
looked at him stedfastly, as if she had regained her sight, 
to read his very thoughts. At length, he said, '* Madam, 
whether I believe or not in extreme unction, in the efficacy 
of some drops of oil, I cannot but hold the sentiments 
which are implied by extreme unction, and which allow 
me to tell you, you are not far from holding also. A little 
more courage. Madam. Be what you would wish to be, 
or rather what you are. Lay aside this mask " 

" We become eloquent " 

" Tou smile ? Listen to me. Tou require an oath 
of me, and I ask you for one also. Swear to me, before 
God, that the sentiments you appear to hold are genuine, 
and that you are not forcing yourself." 

** M. r Abbe," said the Duke, " I can scarcely forbear 
telling you point blank, that this is going beyond all 
bounds. You forget that Madame is at home." 

" And you. Sir, that you are not at home." 

The ex-prime minister remained speechless. He 
could not understand that any one should presume to 
speak to him in this manner. 

** To conclude," said Julian, " it is evident one of us 
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two must leave the room. Adieu, Madam, adieu ! " But 
on turning towards the dying woman, he saw her arm 
stretched out to detain him. 

The Duke perceived this gesture and said : " I see it 
is I whose dismissal is desired. Adieu, Sir, may you 
succeed — adieu." 

She did not answer. He went away scornfully. 

" Madam," said Julian, presently, " he is gone. Tou 
know what these three ladies think ; it is evident from 
the exclamation they uttered just now; but consider 
yourself, and give them that satisfaction which they 
desire. Let more serious thoughts engage the remainder 
of your time, whether it be long or short. Here is the 
breviary, I will only read sentences which apply to any 
one. Determine, Madam." 

" Is he gone ? " murmured she, for the sneering adieu 
remained fixed like a barbed arrow in her unhappy 
soul. 

AU at once, gathering up all the lingering strength 
of body and soul, she exclaimed, "Enough! enough! 
To your game, ladies ! The retaliation ! I shall win this 
time. Do me a last favour, M. TAbbd. Here ! Take 
those three cards off my bed, and play for me ; fancy, if 
you will, that you are playing for me against the devil ! 
My cards, ladies ! my cards I " 

Julian turned to go away ; but she laid hold of his 
arm, she hastily arranged with the other hand the cards 
which he had forgotten to give her. 

" There you are — Begin." 

They began. She fell back upon the pillow. 

At the second number, she was dead ! 



CHAPTER XLIII. 



An hour after Julian returned to Luxembourg 
House, to that same chamber which had so often wit- 
nessed his isolation, his loneliness and his anguish. He 
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turned oyer in bis mind the eyents of the evening. He 
did not feel the less acutely his defeat, or the weakness 
of his arguments, though he felt happy in having dis- 
charged his duty, by raising his voice, though in vain, 
against such cynical cowardice. But in whose, or in 
what name, had he spoken authoritatively to the dying 
sinner ? What truly alarming and profitable thought had 
he suggested to her ? If she had acknowledged herself 
conquered, if she had thrown herself upon him, entreating 
for consolation, faith, hope, what would he have been able 
to give her ? With what could he have caused the eyes 
of her benighted soul to light up ? What was he ? 
alas ! only a philosopher rather more abstruse than others, 
a physician more skilful, but equally powerless ? God 
wished to convince him of it by a fresh trial. 

Madame de Luxembourg followed him to his room. 
The part which she had taken, she and her two fiiends, 
in this sad business, now appeared to her highly repre- 
hensible. She, at least until two days before, had stined 
her conscience, and given the lie to the secret vows of 
her heart. 

" A trying evening, Julian." 

" I grieve over it, Madam. Did you not expect 
more of me." 

" You have done all that was in your power to do." 

" Yes, Madam, but before ? — ^You are worthy of the 
age, and I am also." 

" You were not, I assure you, when you just failed of 
remaining master." 

" What use should I have made of my victory ? " 

"What do you mean, Julian?" 

" Did you see how your friend suddenly gathered fresh 
strength and voice ?" 

" Yes." 

" A moment after she expired." 

"Well?" 

" Well ! that is just my case. One moment I seem to 
have renewed strength, and the next sees me weaker and 
more exhausted than ever." 

She reflected for a few minutes. 
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"Julian," continued she; "I must open my heart to 

CL, not because you are a priest, but because you are 
dly one. I will not say that I suffer as you do. The 
feelings become blunted by age, and when I was young, 
I paid no heed to these things. However, when I come 
to enquire of myself where I am, I feel something which 
answers to the void you describe. I have observed all 
the externals of religion : many persons consider me a 
devotee; my confessor extols me and holds me up to 
general imitation, as one for whom the gates of heaven 
stand wide open. I told him my scruples, but he could 
not enter into them; he only regarded them, as yoiu* 
bishop did yours, as marks of rigid piety, and an advanced 
state of holiness. I ventured to open my mind to 
M. de Beaumont, our archbishop, who is considered very 
unlike your bishop and my priest ; but he gave me no 
satisfaction. Agamst impieiy he has often presented a 
bold and courageous front ; but for the conflicts of a soul 
anxious to believe, he says, like every other divine : 
* Believe !' and wondered, that whilst you were searching 
for truth, you could not be as calm as he was. The 
chwrch has decided. The church teaches. This was all 
he could say. The church is substituted for reason and 
conscience. Alas ! you belong to the church, and conse- 
quently know too well what it is, who are its teachers 
and what its doctrines, in which we are required im- 
plicitly to place our confidence. Can I ever forget what 
I have heard during the course of my long life of 
priests, of bishops, of cardinals, of popes ? Those 
amongst them whom I have most esteemed, M. de Beau- 
mont for instance, had no weight with me in matters of 
faith, when I saw them only the instruments of a great 
body, which itself inspires no confidence. Poor Madame 
du Deffand once remarked to me, that the reason she 
hated history, was the thought that all that was passing 
around her would one day become a matter of history. 
"We see the church as it is in our day ; when it teaches, 
it appeals to the past. This past was formerly present, 
and was that present supenor, more worthy of our 
attention, less likely to deceive us ? Julian, believe me, 
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either religion is nothing, or it must have some other 
foundation. 

" M. de. Beaumont," continued Madame de Luxem- 
bourg, "has been kind enough to write me I do not 
know how many letters, and this very evening, on my 
return home, I found one from him. I had written to 
him my doubts about Madame du Deftand, and he 
answers me by giving a sharp rebuke to those atheists 
who ruined her. That may do; but I am none the 
better for it. Madame du Deffand always replied in 
such cases. * It is the church which makes infidels.* 
Tou do not suppose that I would venture to tell 
M. de Beaumont this ; but I do tell you, and you would 
speak out if you dared." 

" It would not be difficult to venture before you," said 
Julian ; " besides I was almost as bold this evening you 
know. M. de Choiseul called me in ridicule a heretic, 
but he was quite right. I know that in heart all the 
world, that is, all thinking persons are so ; I have never 
met with any one yet, let him be ever so good a Catholic, 
who received as Grospel all that the church teaches. Let 
them be the Archbishop of Paris, or the Pope, they can- 
not divest themselves at pleasure of that inward liberty, 
which they call upon others to abjure. And yet, would 
you believe it ? even on this question of the right of 

?rivate judgment, which appears to you and me so clear, 
sometimes entertain unaccountable doubts. I ask my- 
self if this be genuine liberty, and if we have a right to 
exercise it. I ask if our mind, if our heart, do not require 
some guide ; and if subjection to ceremonies and observ- 
ances be not after all most desirable for us. This evening 
at that death-bed I cursed that liberty which I was 
obliged to concede to the dying woman, because I con- 
fessed to have used it myself. I longed to say to her, 
* Yes, extreme unction is necessary ; you must confess, 
or you will be damned ; yes, I must pronounce absolu- 
tion, or Q-od will not grant you forgiveness!' Even 
now shall I tell you what I would do? I would 
believe in masses, and say them for the repose of her 
soul." 
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" I was going to ask you about them/' said Madame de 
Luxembourg. 

** You seem to ask for them much in the same way -as I 
should say them. You argue like many others, that if it 
does no good, it cannot do any harm. I do not blame 
you for this ; I should be much happier if I could belieye 
in them. I should go on cahnly in my profession; I 
should repeat the mass daily, and say little else besides ; 
my calm demeanour might perhaps edify some. It is 
true, my parishioners would suspect nothing otherwise ; 
but oh! what conflicts, what anguish within! Ah! if 
wishing could do it, that strange miracle which is said to 
take place in the mass, would certainly be accomplished 
under my hands. I would give my life's blood to be 
persuaded into that belief; to feel only for once the 
living palpitations in that wafer, which they tell me is a 
real body. I know I am spelling of an impossibility, 
an absurdity — and yet I ask for it ; shall I acknowledge 
to you, that I sometimes hope it may be so P Before 
putting the host to my lips, 1 may be seen gazing on it 
with straining eyes. It has the effect of a profound and 
enthusiastic adoration, but it is rather an impulse pf 
anger. I used, like everybody else, to laugh formerly at 
those poor Neapolitans, who cursed Saint Januarius when 
the miraculous liquiflcation of his blood delayed its 
appearance. Alas ! we often ridicule that folly which we 
are one day' to commit ourselves ! I get enraged with 
that inanimate wafer, because it will still remain bread, 
in spite of that Qod who could, who ou^ht, to work the 
miracle, if it were only out of pity to me, and to secure to 
me a haven after my terrible shipwreck. Often I do not 
look at it ; I turn away my eyes or shut them. Will that 
keep up the delusion ? I know too well it will not, and 
besides that it will always taste like a bit of paste. Such 
is the case, and yet with a lingering hope I still revere 
this bit of paste ; according to the rubric I avoid bruising 
it between my teeth — ^I fear lest I should feel it is alive. 
You know the dread that some persons have of ghosts. 
They know very well they shall meet nothing in an 
empty room, nothing in a cemetery, nothing in a dungeon 
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— and yet they are afraid. "With me, it is not fear, but 
rather that longing desire to which I alluded just now. I 
know that there is no miracle, never will be, and never has 
been — and yet I am waiting in expectation of it, and 
should not be surprised were it to take place." 

" Tou terrify me, Julian," cried Madame de Luxem- 
bourg. " My doubts were only clouds which I chased 
away at 'pleasure ; you give them a body, you change 
them into phantoms, and phantoms which will not vanish 
as quickly. What these notions — ^in your village — in 
your house — all alone ! " 

Julian smiled sadly ; " I understand you," said he ; " it 
is enough to drive one mad at least " 

"Oh! JuUan " 

" Do not defend yourself — you thought so, and I too 
— ^but if I were to have gone mad, I should have done so 
long since — ^rest assured I shall not go mad — I shall only 
be always more unfortunate " 

" I see clearly I can do nothing for you " 

" That is but too true," sighed Julian. 

" Neither I nor any one else." 

" Oh, Madam ! do not come to such a decision, do not 
say—you would predict ill for me — do not say * No one.' " 

" xou confessed it yourself." 

" I did so — yes — and it is with this as with that 
other thing — I am sure of it, and I hope " 

" But perhaps " 

He looked down, and muttered in an under tone. 

" Perhaps I have rather more right to hope. Some one 
— ^whom I knew at Nimes — ^who began to exercise a happy 
influence over me " 

"You blush, Julian!*; 

" Don't ask me anything further ! " 

" Very well — but now 1 must tell you my reason for 
coming to see you in your room. "When M. de Beaumont 
wishes to do me good, in writing to me, he never fails, in 
conclusion, to point out to me some good work to engage 
in 

" Another way of quieting oneself," said Julian. 

" Doubtless, but it is the best " 

VOL. I. % 
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" Like Eousseau." 

" And like M. de Beaumont — and like me, Julian — 
and like many others ^" 

" Happy those with whom it succeeds ! — hut, Madam, 
pray proceed." 

" This time, then, it has not failed. But it has reference 
to something in which your concurrence would be useful, 
nay, necessary to me. "Will you refuse it ? " 

" No, surely not ! " cried Julian. 

" "Well, read this — ^the last page '* 

" My dear Madam," writes the archbishop of Paris, " I 
must apply to you once more for your assistance. A young 
man, who is not unknown to you, is in a most melancholy 
condition. It is that poor Q-ilbert who has been so badly 
treated by the EncyclopaBdists, so neglected by those who 
ought to have supported him. Yesterday, I suddenly 
heard a great noise in my anteroom ; the door of my 
study opened, and a man, whom some others were trying 
in vain to hold back, rushed towards me. Now it was he, 
half-clothed and with his eyes staring and vacant, for, I 
must tell the truth, * I am dead ! ' cried he ; * I am 
damned ! — the sacraments — the sacraments ! Oh that 
they would give me the sacraments ! ' I did my best to 
pacify him. He became more calm, but still called for 
the sacraments, which I could not and would not, as you 
may imagine, administer to him in his present state. It 
is not want which is the cause of it ; though it will be 
sure to be attributed to it, but it is false. I shall aUow 
him a small pension, and he will have another frota the 
King's aunts, so that he will have bread to eat ; but it is 
neglect which has killed him. K he is ever to recover his 
reason, it must be by seeing himself the object of tender 
and unremitting care, and therefore. Madam, I thought of 
you. I have no further advice to give you — ^you will see 
better than I can what will be the best thing to do. 

" Tour affectionate and devoted 
" Cheistophee, Archbishop op Pabis.** 

^' P. S. — I took advantage of his falling into a sleep to 
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have him conveyed to the H6tel Dieu, where, at my 
request, he is receiving the greatest attention.*' 

"Ton will understand,'* added Madame de Luxem- 
bourg, " that I cannot go to the H6tel Dieu without 
knowing whereabouts this poor child is ; would he recog- 
nise me if I saw him ? Go there to-morrow morning, 
Julian, speak to him — try and do him good, and in doing 
him good you will be benefiting yourself also.*' 

" But if I cannot do anything for him ? " 

" You will have tried, at all events." 

" Yes ; like this evening — to make me more discon- 
tented with myself, and more convinced that I shall 
never be able to do anything, either for myself, or 
others — but, I will go — I will go^if it be only to see 
more clearly how one idea can rule a man.** 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

A TEW steps from the entrance to the H6tel Dieu, a 
person was seated on a post and writing; another 
passes by. 

" Gk)od day, Eestif.** 

" Good morning. Is it you, Mercier ? What in the 
world are you doing here ? " 

" M. de Rivarol has seen fit, you see, to say of my 
first volume, that it is a book composed in the streets 
and inscribed on a post. Composed in the street, it is, 
but not inscribed on a post. I wished it to be all truth, 
so here I am.** 

" A pretty position — at the gate of the H&tel Dieu." 

" You would rather I were inside ? ** 

" Stop ; how old are you, Sestif P ** 

" Forty-six, if you will.*' 

" And I forty, if you will allow me ; so it will come 
to your turn first to go in." 
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« Anx Ames Inen n^es, 
L'hApttal n'attend pas le nombre . . ." 

of jeara — ^no nor of Yolumes. How many volumes have 
you written, Bestif ? " 

" I scarcely know how many. Between forty and 
sixty. Let us reckon. First, there is * Leitres d^wne MUe 
a son Fere. * " 

" A masterpiece of feeling, a tissue of virtues, of wis- 
dom, andofrntelligence." 

" Who says that ? " 

" Tou, in the preface." 

" That is possible." 

" Then there is ' L'JEcole des Feres,^ in three volumes ; 
* Le Faysan perverti,^ in four ; * La Paysanne pervertie^ 
four more ; * La Vie de man Pere,* in two ; ^Le ITouvel 
Ahailard,^ in four ; * La Malediction Patemelle,* in three. 
I forget now how many there are." 

" As posterity will." 

" Shall I one day put you in one of my volumes ? '* 

" To immortalise me ? " 

" To nail you with your malice to the pillory." 

" There are also pillories in my * Tableau de Paris.* " 

" But hold there ! take care, my good fellow, will you 
run over us, in order that you may have the afber-pleasure 
of carrying us away ? " 

It was the dead-cart, which came rumbling along, 
heavily laden from the hospital ; a long, large, heavy ear, 
usually drawn by twelve men. It would hold fifty bodies, 
they said, and that was not impossible, as they ranged 
them like sacks. A bespattered priest precedea it ; and 
nothing followed it — neither relations nor friends. The 
poets might have said, there goes some poor man's dog 
to be buried, for there was not another human being to 
be seen ; and they, whilst engaged in conversation, were 
very nearly being crushed between the wheels and the 
post, which formed the elevated seat of Mercier. 

The back of the car not being closed fairly, a corpse 
was hanging out of it. 
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Poor wretcli ! he looked deserted, miserable, and sad. 
It seemed as if he wished to ascertain that there 
really was no one following him to the tomb. The 
reader may imagine we are about to surprise him, and 
that this dead body will prove to be Gilbert. Not at 
all ; we do not know, and never shall know; who it is. 
But the dead often excite an interest which the living 
have not. A dead man is always a brother : a living: 
man only sometimes. 

The body was replaced with an oath in the car. The 
priest having gone on without noticing it. 

" You are writing, Mercier, will this fuiieral proces- 
sion be in your * Tableau de Farts V *' 

" It is not likely that I placed myself here to solilo- 
quise on the groves of Versailles." 

" Tou are in search of inspirations, and here is indeed 
a subject for you. It was full, did you remark it ? You 
might have supposed there had been a battle." 

" I would rather see bodies mangled by war, than this 
dying by inches in the pestilential atmosphere of a 
hospital." 

" You are becoming quite eloquent. May I read what 
you have written ? " 

" Chapter two hundred and sixty-nine.^^ 

" Bless me ! How many are there to be ? " 

" How should I know ? *' 

"Goon!" 

" * I will go to the hospital,' says the poor Parisian, 
* my father died there, and so will J.' And thus he is 
somewhat consoled. What cruel charity there is in 
our hospitals. Patal aid! Deceitful and mournful 
allurement! A death an hundred times more pitiful 
and frightful, than that of a poor man left alone in 
a hut to himself and to nature. The hquse of 
God 1 H6tel Dieu. Do they dare to call it so ? The 
doctor costs nothing, neither do the remedies. They 
place the patients by the side of a dying creature, of a 
corpse." 

'' I thought," said Bestif^ " that this was no longer 
the case." 
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. " Formerly they used to put six patients in a bed, and 
now, I believe, there are not more than three, or perhaps 
two. They place the spectacle of death before his eyes, 
when his sold is distracted with anguish and terror." 

" Could you not be rather more simple in your 
descrintion ? " 

" Al ! that is good ! Eestif from Brittany preaching 
about simplicity." 

" Pathos apart, you are really going to write a famous 
book!". 

" Now you are beginning to compliment me." 

- ** But seriously, there are strange things in this world 
of which the public are perfectly ignorant." 

" They are withheld from the public gaze. If you 
knew the mysteries of the Hotel Dieu alone! I have 
ascertained the proportion of deaths. Twenty per cent ! 
There are 200 beds, more or less, and the number of 
patients sometimes 4,000. The hospital has immense 
wealth, but it is badly managed ; its revenues are shame- 
fully plundered. But you look — Ah ! the thief ! — It is 
I who am plundered at this moment. You make me 
chatter, and you are going to quote all that. Well! 
There will be two of us to make these revelations." 

" Two — two ! You mean, there will be pile upon 
pUe." ... 

" That is my opinion, Eestif." 

" It is also my opinion, Mercier." 

** Now what are you writing ? " 

" My * Gontemporaines,^ A general sketch of the 
ladies of our day," 

« Eour volumes ? " 

<* Forty!" 

" Now I am going. Fine opportunity, Mercier. A 
little more " 

" Of that which you have not." 

" There you begin again ! " 

" "Well, well ! Pathos or not, it will be difficult a 
hundred years hence to believe that our many refinements 
have been associated with so much of ancient barbarism." 

Mercier was not wrong, for no one has better described 
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Paris at the close of the eighteenth century, both morally 
and physically than he. Even where, as it sometimes 
occurs, he exaggerates or speaks at random, his "Tableau " 
is still afaithful picture of the passions, yearnings, systems, 
and illusions which fermented in that mound of mire, 
ready to biu^t out into a volcano. 

" By the by," continued he, " where are you going ? " 

" To see some one," said Eestif, " who has recorded in 
as beautiful verse, what you are about to recite in beautiful 
prose." 

""Who is it?" 

" Adieu ! Write in your notes that Q-ilbert is dying 
in a hospital." 

" "Well ! and you, in your ' Contemporames,^ do not 
forget Madame de Luxembourg." 

" She is inscribed already. But what makes you think 
of her ? " 

" Did you see that priest just go in ? " 

" It is the Abbe Julian, her prot^g^." 

Bestif joined him in the porch, and heard him ask for 
Gilbert, and say, " I come from Madame de Luxembourg." 
" He ought to know," thought the other, " many things 
about that lady ; he will be called upon to speak." 

Bestif, from Brittany, is one of the most curious 
characters. The son of a peasant, brought up by an elder 
brother, who was a priest, he became an author at twelve 
years old, and a printer at fifteen. Before he was 
eighteen, he knew all that a Parisian life could teach a 
young man, not only of vice, but of intrigues and scandal 
of every kind. An imhappy marriage had plunged him 
into those shallows from which his tastes for relating and 
seeing everything impelled him to extricate himself. At 
one time an enthusiastic disciple, at another time an oppo- 
nent of Eousseau, no one was better calculated to point 
out the errors of the philosopher, for no one had adopted 
them to a fuller extent, or criticised them 'with more 
acrimony and truth. 

He reproached him severely for not going beyond 
theories, but ambitious of being, as we should say now-a- 
days, a practical writer, he brought forward p4i upon 
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plan, and thing upon thing, until each disappeared in the 
region of dreams. Politics, legishition, sciences, mannas, 
he attacked all, and suggested changes in all ; he handled 
the world as a potter does the clay, or the juggler his 
halls. He reformed judicial laws and institutions in his 
^ The9mographie ;^^ the theatre in \qa^^ JIBmograpkie;^^ 
language in his '^ Glotsoffraphie ; " the education of men 
in his " AnihropfMrapiie ; " that of women in his 
'' Ch/nographie,^* He set ahout reforming manners hj 
depicting immorality, an idea which could only originate 
in extremely degenerate times, and when authors but 
feebly opposed the turpitudes they recorded. Bestif 
appears indignant ; but it is an ostentatious, feverish 
indignation, in which the intoxication of the debauchee is 
visible rather than the grief of the sage. He shared this 
feature in common with many others. Who does not 
discover it? Who does not feel it even in the most 
virtuous passages in Bousseau ? Who can tell, whilst 
reading his works, if it is the allurements of virtue or of 
vice which predominates ? It has been remarked that 
Bestif was the Bousseau of the rivulet : was Bousseau 
aught but the Bestif of the boudoirs ? But Bestif was, 
nevertheless, an extraordinary man, both by his sallies of 
genius and fertility of fancy. Hp has left more than 
160 volumes, most of them very thick; and, a necessary 
point to add in our days, they were all entirely his own 
composition. 

BLe spoke, besides, as he wrote, telling everything, and 
confusing everything ; so that while he was being con- 
ducted with Julian to the sick chamber, he had not 
advanced fifty steps along the corridors of the H6tel 
Dieu bfefore Julian knew the whole history of his con- 
nection with Gilbert. It dated irom the time of that 
famous satire,* for which the poet suffered — ^less from the 
attacks of the enemies it brought upon him, than from 
the cowardly desertion of his so-called friends. Bestif 
was smitten with this rough genius. He heard G-ilbert 
call things by their proper name. It was sufficient for 

* Le Diz-huiUdme Sidde, 1775. 
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him to give out that Gilbert was his disciple. In short, 
the religious poet had met in the cynic with that sympathy 
which many a professed defender of religion and morality 
dared not show him. 

On arriving at the door, the overseer of the infirmary 
said he had orders to admit no one; but he relented 
when the name of Madame de Luxembourg was mentioned. 
Julian entered alone, glad not to be followed by that 
unceasing noisy tongue. 



CHAPTEE XLV. 



But Eestif would have been silent too, had he entered 
the chamber of the poet. The spectacle was one of those 
which one dare not disturb. Gilbert was seated on his 
bed. He held in his left-hand a paper, in his right a 
pencil. Before him was the open window and the sky, 
a beautiful blue sky, which appeared too dazzling after 
those sombre corridors in front of this mournful II6tel 
Diea. But the room, to say the least, was neat; it 
would have been cheerful but for that emaciated coun- 
tenance which received its light from without, and left, 
on the first glance, its sad and pale impression. The 
expression was calm, the countenance handsome and 
noble ; a few wrinkles indicated the working poet, but 
the labour was evidently easy, and the inspiration 
abundant. 

Moreover, that half-singing sound which usually accom- 
panies the composition of verses, stole along the air. It 
IS the poet who converses with the muse, and who endea- 
vours to repeat what she sings quite softly in his ear. 
Misfortune had made Gilbert what he was : we do not 
inquire what effect prosperity might have had on him ; 
we would hope that he might still have continued to 
describe serious indignation, as well as profound grief. 
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and, that he would have repeated to the last this line of 
one of his poems : 

** Je rnenrs Ce que je sens, je veux le peindre encore " 

Death came then this time, and in good earnest. He 
was faithful to his promise, and endeavoured to describe 
what he felt. These verses which Julian heard him 
murmuring were those which we all know by heart. 

He had just written the last lines. "With what a look 
did he gaze upwards, as he said : 

*^ Salut ponr la demidre fois ! " 

What grief in this line of the last stanza ! 

** Tant d'amis sonrds d> mes adieux ! " 

And how choked with tears when he reached this one : 

** Que leur mort soit pleur^ ! " 

Alas ! it was the egotism of misfortune. He shed these 
tears for himself ; he thought he was the only one to 
shed them. 

He was deceived. Tears flowed only a few steps fix>m 
him. Julian had approached. He followed his looks, 
his movements, his sighs, and felt himself almost the 
author of these verses. 

But this same egotism was also his. In weeping for 
the poet he wept in reality for himself. Had he escaped 
the pangs of misery - and the destruction of his glory, 
many other griefs weighed down his soul, and he had no 
more hopes than the dying Gilbert of being restored to 
sweet joys, to peace, and happiness ; insomuch that he 
already found this unfortunate being, whom he had come 
to console, less unfortunate than himself, less unhappy, in 
the first place, because he was about to die, above all, less 
unhappy because he had found higher and more abiding 
consolation. " He believes," thought Julian, " and he 
who believes is never alone." 

But did G-ilbert believe ? Unhappy man ! like Julian 
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he Wished to believe ; like him he bore the burden of the 
rashness of his Age. 

Indignation may make a man a poet ; it cannot make 
him a Christian. 

Gilbert found in certain forms of his creed some 
eloquent poetical ideas. His *^ Last Judgment,'* his 
"Jubilee,'^^ were very beautiful odes, but nevertheless 
onljr odes, not professions of faith, and, still less, the 
expression of a profound sentiment, deeply rooted in the 
recesses of the sdul. Does this then mean that he lied to 
his conscience, when he professed himself a Christian and 
a Catholic ? No. He had sincerely and seriously resolved 
to bid defiance to the incredulous, on the very spot 
imdermined by them. But the ground gave way beneath 
his courageous foot ; this entirely aggressive faith had 
sufficed to bring him into the arena, but had failed in the 
inward struggles, in the solitary agonies. The poet was 
a Christian ; the man was not. 

Therefore, on this day, when the poet had regarded 
his work with complacency, when he had repeated, over 
and over again, those verses which death was about to 
impress with the seal of immortality, a cloud passed over 
his pale face, and the paper fell from his hand. Julian 
thought it, at first, only a swoon, which was accounted 
for by fatigue. He determined not to show himself until 
Gilbert had regained a little strength. 

But now it was not the body that failed ; alas ! it was 
the heart. This paper which had appeared to drop from 
the hand of the poet was let faU voluntarily, and almost 
with anger, bv hun, as the sick man who rejects an im- 

Eotent remedy. The verses were there ever beautiful ; 
ut the commentary was read in one word on the author's 
features — despair was the fearful summary. 

" ]No I" murmured he ; "I know nothing of it. Nobody 
knows anything. Where is he ? To whom has he spoken? 
Who has seen it ? I have revealed my heart to the G-od 
of innocence — The God of innocence ? — So it appears ! 
He has beheld my tears — ^If he had seen them he would 
have wiped them away. But yes ! he has seen them. 
He is pleased with them. Yes, see ! I weep, art thou 
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content ? Oh cursed be the day on which I was bom ! — 
cursed be it! I think that I was about to saj 'my 
father ! ' — ^the Gk)d of innocence ! He scan my tears ! 
Oh it is false ! He cure my remorse ! What remorse ? 
What evil have I done? Is it then a crime to haye 
been born ? Is suffering a crime ? And, nevertheless — 
Yes — Bemorse. There are moments when it appears to 
me that I have it ; and it does me good to tell it---a true 
remorse, arising from grief. There is such a thing- 
folly ! folly ! humility of a bigot and hypocrite, and if I 
should have imagined, if I should have experienced this 
remorse, if I should still experience it, what should I 
gain by it ? — Death ! death ! and of all the joys and all 
the happiness of this world not to have tasted one, not a 
single one! neither glory, nor friendship, nor fortune^ 
nor love — nothing, nothing." 

His voice began to falter. Julian could not gather 
more than a few words, a few sounds. " Convive — ^tombe 
— je meurs." Some words expressed themselves in the 
movement of the lips ; others were already engraved on 
Julian's heart ; and, half listening, half speakmg, with- 
out making himself heard, he repeated with Gilbert his 
favourite stanza : — 

*' An banquet de la vie, infortun^ convive, 
J'apparus nn jour, et je meurs. 
Je meurs, et sur ma tombe, oil lentement j'anive, 
Nul ne viendra verser des pleura . . ." 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Gilbert, suddenly interrupting him- 
self, " verses ! still verses ! Who will' free me firom verses I 
but those are true ; yes, yes, too true. * Nul ne viendra 
verser des pleurs.' No one, no one — my tomb. Where 
will my tomo be ? Who will so much as know it ? Who 
will trouble himself to know it ? — Verses ! verses ! they 
have killed me. Would that they had left me at 
least to die in peace ! " but here was the poet again, the 
poet wished not to depart. He cursed nis verses, and 
yet he began to repeat then), just as one returns to the 
fatal cup which pleases the taste and brings a little 
oblivion. 
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Oblivion came in reality, and, as if the harmonj had 
acted irrespective of the meaning of the words on his 
poetical ear, he no longer appeared to repeat the stanza, 
for he repeated it with a soil and sonorous pathos, like 
an air of music. The other stanza also — ^that of '* Champs 
que j'aimais " — he said it, nevertheless, without tears ; it 
appeared no more than a serene contemplation of the 
landscape and the skv, and the " Salut pour la demiere 
fois " sdmost signified " Au revour." At length, at the 
last stanza, this triumph of art was complete. The 
words remained, their meaning had changed. These last 
wishes which the poet had expressed for his friends 
" sourds a ses adieux *' he felt return in blessings on 
himself. It was he who was about to die *'plein de 
jours " he whose death would be lamented, he whose eyes 
a friend piously came to close. 

His head then fell back gently on the pillow, as if he 
feared to disperse the pleasing illusion. A feeling of 
complacency and joy overspread his features, whilst 
tampering vdth death he never perhaps had more mani- 
festly lived. Ah ! those know little of the human heart 
who say that men die more easily, in proportion as their 
life has been destitute of all happiness and joy. We 
wish to have tasted at least once in our lives, these seduc- 
tive fruits of the earth ; it would seem as if we were 
ashamed to enter on another life without having 
experienced anything but the ills of this. 

Gilbert had been happy for the last five minutes 
perhaps, and he no longer experienced that bitter senti- 
ment of the previous moment ; now death, instead of 
terriMng him, appeared to him nothing more than a 
friend, a sister. He awaited the moment without 
hastening it, without fearing it, his bark was sailing in 
a peaceful ocean. Time was at an end, eternity had not 
yet begun. It appeared as if poetry had accomplished 
the work of religion. The illusion played about his 
serene visage and smiling Hps. '* Qu'un ami leur 
ferrae les yeux," he had said, and surrounded by 
imaginary friends, he awaited, with half-closed eyes, the 
hand which ought to close them. 
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A band in reality passed gently over bis eyelids. He 
started ; but tbe illusion triumphed over surprise, and for 
tbe moment was perfect. 

Julian, for it was be, bad understood wbat Gilbert 
waited for. Tbe opportunity bad appeared to bim 
peculiarly fortunate. Gilbert longed for a friend, a 
friend came to bim, and tbis Mend, to begin witb, took 
upon bimself tbe most sacred of all duties. Was be not 
about to acquire by one act all tbe privileges of friend- 
sbip? 

J ulian now watcbed witb deep anxiety, for an oppor- 
tunity for dispelling tbe iUusion witbout losing its fruits. 
TJnbappily tbe iUusion dispersed too soon of its own 
accord. Tbe smile disappeared, tbe former countenance 
returned. It was not yet suffering, but reflection was 
already there, and suffering was to follow. 

Tben all of a sudden stem reality prevailed. Gilbert 
again found bimself Gilbert. 

He perceived tbat a band — an unknown band, covered 
bis eyes. He tbrust it away, seated bimself hurriedly, 
and demanded witb glaring eyes, " Wbat is it ? Who 
are you ? Wbat are you doing there ? What do you 
want?" Tben remarking Julian's garb — "Too late — 
too late. When I asked for these sacraments I believed 
— ^too late — ^too late." 

And be went off into a dreadful fit of laughter. 
M. de Beaumont had spokien truly — he was mad. 

" My friend," said Julian, "I am a priest, but I come 
not as a priest. The sacraments — we will speak of them 
at another time. I have been here some minutes. I 
have beard-^ — " 

" You have heard my verses ? " 

" Yes — some of them. And I said to myself, there is 
a man whose firiend I would willingly be." 

" A friend ? To me ? " 

" Yes." 

" Like the sacraments. Too late — too late ! " 

"Why, Gilbert? Besides, a friend has sent me — a 
friend — Madame de Luxembourg?' 

But a fresh burst of laughter cut short bis words. 
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" Madame de Luxembourg ! Ah ! ah ! Madame de 
Luxembourg ! She has recalled to mind the fact of my 
existence ? She determines to be at the expense of a 
coffin for me ? " 

" Q-ilb'ert,*' replied Julian, " she acted wrongly in for- 
getting you; she knows it. She ought to have con- 
tinued to receive you into her house: she ought to 
have " 

"But M. de Laharpe objected. M. de Laharpe is 
just as I described him. Ah ! ah ! and with a masterly 
hand " 

"... Petit auteur de tant de prix enfl6, 
Qui, siffl^ pour ses vers, pour sa prose siffl^, 
Tout meurtri des faux pas de sa muse tragique, 
Tomba, de chute en chute, au trdne acad^mique . 



>» 



" Not badly expressed, is it ? " 

" There is no more need of that, Gilbert. The time 
for satire has passed." 

"Is it true? Have fools spirit now, and roues 
virtue ?" 

" Passed for you,^^ 

That you^ and the look with which Julian accompanied 
it, recalled the unhappy man to himself. 

" I understand you,** said he. " Passed for mef Tes, 
I have but to lay my head down there, pointing to the 
pillow, and to die." 

" You ought to live, my Mend, if it be only for a day 
or an hour, that you may, at least, die with the feeling 
that you are not quite abandoned. Do not say that 
Madame de Luxembourg sends me to pay for your 
funeral. Eeceive me as a friend that has suffered, 
Gilbert — ^who, perhaps, still suffers." 

Gilbert took his hand. 

"You suffer?** 

" Let us speak of you.** 

" No — no. Are you a poet ? ** 

" In heart.*' 

" The first misfortune. Are you an author ? " 

" No.** 
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« Have you *' 

JuliflQ saw that formidable qnestions were coming. 

** Once more," said he, ^ let us speak of you." 

" No !" repeated G-ilbert. And already he manifested 
that beginning of anger which recals or announces 
insanity, even when the words are sensible. 

** Let us see," replied he, *' could this be ambition P " 

" No." 

" Lore ? " 

" No." 

" That no is uttered with reluctance." 

" What does that matter ? it is uttered." 

" Here am I, your confessor, poor friend." 

" Well! if that consoles you." 

But Gilbert had begun to scrutinise him with a strange 
air. He seemed to be looking for tokens. 

" One question more," said he. " Your name is ?" 

'* Julian.'; 

" I suspected it ! " exclaimed the poet. " Quick — that 
casket. There ! Give it to me ! " 

Julian took it and placed it on the bed. Gilbert 
opened it. Some crowns jingled among the papers. 

" You see that I have the wherewithal to pay," said 
Gilbert, all the while searching diligently. 

" To pay for what ? " 

" Eh ! the coffin ! " 

"StiU!" 

" But look here. Take it." 

It was a well-thumbed parchment, four times folded. 
Julian opened it, and, by the first words recognised that 
famous amulet which he knew had been found after 
Pascal's death sown up in his vest. The text had only 
been published a few years ; sad monument of the 
struggles of philosophy, of its efforts to preserve the 
Catholic faith, by the remembrance of a moment of pious 
ecstasy or of delirium. 5 

" And where did you get that ? " exclaimed Julian. 
" From M. de Beaumont's house." 
" Did he give it you ? " * 

" I took it." 
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Julian devoured it with his eyes. Here ai*e its 
contents : — 

"A.D. 1654. 
Monday, November 23rd, St. Clement's day, pope 
And martyr, and others of the martyrology. 
Eye of St. Chrysogones, martyr, and of others. 
Somewhere between half -past ten in the evening 
And half-past twelve at midnight, 
Deceased ; 
Ghxl of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, 
Not of philosophers or sophists, 
Certainty, Certainty. Feeling, Joy, Peace. 
Forgetftdness of the world and every one, except Gtod, 
He is only revealed to us in the Gospel. 
Greatness of the human soul. 
Bighteous Father, the world has not known thee, but 

I have known thee. 

Joy, joy, joy, tears of joy. 

I have no part in it. 

My God, wilt ttiou desert me ? 

This is life eternal, that they may know thee the only true 

God and Jesns Christ whom thou hast sent, 

Jesus Christ, 

Jesus Christ, 

I have separated myself £rom him, avoided, crucified him: 

May I never be separated &om him. 

It is only to be preserved by the means taught in the Gospel, 

Total and sweet Benunciation, 

Entire submission to Jesus Christ, and to 

My spiritual adviser ^* 

" Oh," said JuHan, « what a faU ! " 

He refolded the parchment, and was going to 
return it. 

" Keep it," said Q-ilbert ; " for what else should I have 
taken it out ? " 

" You give it me ? " 

" Certainly." 

"And why tome?" 

" Did I not begin by asking your name ? " 

"Well?" 

" Listen. When I went the other day to the Arch- 
bishop's, and as . Cou know that I was mad, do 

you not ? But I am no longer so — no — no. Who saya 
that I am mad?" 

VOL. I. "^ 



I 
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"No one — no onq." 

He had resumed his fierce expression. 

" Could it be you by any chance ? — but no.*' 

Julian was silent. 

"Ah! ah!" continued GHbert. "WeU! son of Ecus- 
seau, listen to me. The other day, then, when I was more 
composed, I was left alone for a few minutes. There was 
a letter on M. de Beaumont's writing-table " 

" Prom Madame de Luxembourg ! " 

" Precisely so ; I read. It was your history. Do you 
wish me to tell it you? You are a priest, and you 
believe in nothing." 

"Oh!" 

" In nothing. You direct your attention to all things, 
and everything escapes you. I comprehended your 
denials just now, even the last." 

" It was false ! " 

" Yes, false. I have examined it enough. And it is 
true, Julian. That is to say, that the griefs of love 
have a place in your heart, and weave themselves into a 
tissue of other grievances. Like the sick man with 
shattered constitution, who is unable to say exactly 
where the pain is, you yourself know not whence the 
different wounds which rend your heart arise; and the 
t/es and no are almost equivalent in your mouth. Is it 
not so, Julian? " 

Julian was silent. 

"I only knew you," said Gilbert, " by means of this 
letter, but I already knew almost as much as at present. 
You pursue all sorts of phantoms, and when you grasp 
them they are but shadows. Come ! I will tell you your 
history much better than Madame de Luxembourg could 
write it. Besides, I have known it this long while." 

" You have known it ! " 

" I knew my own and it is the same. Therefore, when 
I read the letter, if I ever fall in with this Julian, thought 
I, I will give him this parchment." 

" Have you any faith in it ? " 

" I must have had faith in it, why else should I have 
taken it ? Yes, I had faith in it. Never did Italian or 
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Spanish bigot carry in his bosom more carefully a piece 
of the cross of Chnst, than I this parchment, touched and 
kissed by Pascal. Two years, night and day, I have worn 
it next my heart. I would that it were engraven on my 
skin, if at last it were imprinted on my heart ! I gave 
life to this parchment. I invoked it, as the savage 
invokes his maniton, his amulet *' 

"And then?" 

" And then one day I wished to bum it. I already 
had it in my hand ready to throw it into the fire, but I 
refipained. * No,' I said ; * perhaps it will be more useful to 
some one else.' I placed it in this casket whence I have 
just taken it : it is yours.** 

" And what have you done since ? " asked Julian. 

" What did I do ? — why, I went mad — ^but I forgot ; 
I got another amulet. Do you know where I have 
placed my faith ? In the host — " 

Julian started. Could Gilbert then be aware of his 
conversation of the preceding evening with Madame de 
Luxembourg ? But he knew that that could not be the 
case. 

" Yes,'* continued the poet, " in the host. Eeligion is 
G-od ; God is in the host ; then — these were my senti- 
ments. Is this not, after aU, a beautiful idea ? Who 
will dare to say I was mad when I held it ? " 

His eyes began to wander again. 

** It is beautiful, I tell you — ^beautiful ! — beautiful ! — 
What right had that old wretch, Voltaire, to say that the 
pagans, with all their follies, had not thought of eating 
one of their gods ? Have we then imagined it ? Is not 
all religion folly in the eyes of the incredulous ? * Judseis 
sCandalum— GrfiBcis stultitiam.' Has not God himself 
taught us that? — God speaking by the mouth of his 
Church — ^woe be to him that listens not to the voice of 
God ! 'J 

The train of his ideas had changed all of a sudden, as if 
a moving mirror had inverted his views. All the warmth 
of feeling with which he had described his doubts he 
now threw into the defence of what he pretended was 
his religion. 
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" Woe," repeated lie, " woe to him who will not believe ! 
— God has spoken — Gtod is in the host — ^he is — ^I tell you 
he is — Jf you don't see him so much the worse ! I Bee 
him, I — ^like Pascal, I see him '* 

Ilie imhappy man became more and more excited. He 
raised his hand as if he really had a host to exhibit ; as if 
he had really beheld the miraculous transformation. 
Julian perceived that something glittered in his hand. It 
was the key of the casket. 

" Yes," he continued, " yes, Monsieur de Voltaire, I 
hold my god in my hands — ^I will eat my god — now that you 
are in the infernal regions you would desire it for your 
portion — nothing — nothing for you! — depart, wretch, 
depart — what eyes ! — ^like red hot coals---depart ! — ^he 
wishes to take away my god — he wishes to take it &om 
me — ^he won't get it — no ! — no ! ^" 

But his voice was choked by a friehtful howl ; Julian 
rushed forward to pull away his hana, but he was unable 
to move. 

The rest is well known, " Gilbert died," say the 
biographers, " choked by a key which he had swallowed 
in a fit of frenzy." 



CHAPTEE XLVI. 



Wb find ourselves again near the gate of the H6tel 
Dieu. 

" Still there, Mercier ! Is not the chapter finished ? " 

" I have begun another." 

" What is it called ? " 

" Les Importuns,*^ 

" You sit upon a post and write, and do ndt wish to be 
troubled ! The corpse which fell out of the dead-cart is, 
doubtless, one of the troublers ? " 

" I have enough living ones." 

'' Good morning, Mercier." 
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" Stay a moment ; where is Gilbert ? " 

" I have not seen him." 

« Is he dead ? " 

« Not that I know of." 

" Ah ! my piece is written " 

"Must 1 go and tell him that, and that he is in 
honour bound not to make you obliterate such a fine 
tirade ? " 

" Did you say you had not seen him ? " 

" They would only allow the Abb^ to enter. I have 
waited a long time, and here I am." 

" The poor wretch never suspected that any one could 
be waiting in attendance upon him." 

" You say vou have had some visitors ? " 

" Heaps of them, but no — only two. "But those two 
told me so many things, that my ears quite tingle. The 
first was M6tra " 

" The editor of the * Correspondance Secrete f ' " 

" Tes — the man who has the largest nose in Prance or 
Navarre." 

" And he thinks a very nice nose." 

" Not so bad, I declare. He is the least silly of our 
novelists." 

" A melancholj race ! " 

" And which is not becoming extinct, but being re- 
plenished from the provinces. Do you know how many 
journals they pubUst ? " 

" No." 

"Twenty-two; and some of them come out twice 
a-week." 

** Where do they get paper for that ? " 

« And ideas ! " 

" They dispense with ideas." 

"Ana news!" 

" They concoct it. Did M6tra tell you as usual, the 
state of Europe this morning ? " 

" Of Europe, and of America." 

" Asia is not talked about now." 

" Not now. We continue occasionally to discharge a 
few shots, but it is only to keep up appearances." 



i 
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** Some iiKHitliB hare ekpsed now siiiee England made 
anj important conquest from na." 

^ Wnat do joa mean ? All is theirs ! In Bei^al, on 
tbe coasts of Coromandel and Malabar we hare not an 
inch of ground left." 

^ It IS paying rather dearlj for the liberty of onr 
American brethren." 

^ The wine is drawn, and we must drink it. In the 
north they begin to dread the progress of England. 
Bnssia, Sweden, and, I think, Denmarl^ M6tra says, haye 
issued a declaration of armed nettiralUjf. It is not exactly 
war, but it will come to that soon, if it be true, as they 
say, that England intends to attack Holland." 

^ A game at chess." 

" Braetly." 

" And in America ? " 

" In America — but here the funeral car returns to 
wait until to-morrow." 

" Eh ! good fellow ! have any of your dead escaped ? " 

" Yes, indeed. Sir ! Look ! " 

The man raised a comer of the cloth, and there was 
still a dead body in the cart. 

" Do you bring back a dead body ? " 

*' Yes ! it brought itself back. As we were throwing 
it into the pit, it opened its eyes wide, and began 
breathing." 

" It was not dead then ? " 

" It appeared not. "We replaced it in the car. It died 
on its way back! " 

The corpse was conveyed back with coarse laughter 
into the H6tel Dieu, to await the procession of the 
morrow. 

" "We were in America, Mercier." 

" Yes ! and we have just been convinced that we have 
not left Paris. I was about to say, that our army is 
blockaded at Ehode-Island by an English squa<m)n. 
M. de Eochambeau arrived there in July, with about 
6,000 men ; but he was not able to join "Washington." 

" And tlie siege of Gibraltar ? " 

'* England is delighted to see the Spaniards waste away 
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there. They went to the Antilles and West Indies that 
they might take Gibraltar. M6tra says, this will all be 
changed, and that in a little while there will be a new 
ministry." 

" Yes ! I expected it. It is the great consolation. 
"We are beaten ; — a' change of ministry ! We have not 
the resources ; — ^a change of ministry ! It is either too 
hot or too cold ; — a change of ministry ! " 

" "What would you have ? Our forefathers had * Sainte 
Genevieve,' we have * a change in the ministry.' '* 

" It is more costly-." 

" But we have still resources. M. Necker is about to 
publish his Pinance-table of this year, and " 

" We shall see what our debts are, that is something." 

'^ It is a great deal. The King has at length agreed to 
those famous suppressions which Necker asked for two 
years ago. Pour hundred more malcontents and not a 
farthing saved. You see, if what is saved in one depart- 
ment, is not spent in another." 

" That is wnat Beaumarchais said." 

" Have you seen Beaumarchais ? " 

" He has just left me. He was my second visitor. 

" What was he doing here ? " 

" He was going to the courts, I believe. You know he 
has always some action going on ; and go where you wiU, 
he is always to be seen ; no one perambulates Paris more. 
When he arrived at a house the other evening, he 
exclaimed, ' My thighs are broken.' " 

" Indeed ! " said M. de Eivarol. 

" He spoke of having a carriage." 

" He has a magnificent one. He met a man the other 
day to whom he has owed a hundred crowns for the last 
ten years. As he bowed to him slightly from his carriage, 
the man passed his hand over the horses' backs, saying, 
* These are fine horses for a hundred crowns.' " 

" They ridicule him in proportion as they fear him. 
What about his edition of Voltaire ? " 

" Stopped ! or very likely to be. The Cardinal de 
Eohan has thought fit to interfere, since it was printed at 
Kehl, which is in his diocese." 
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« He !— a rou^ ! " 

" That is just the reason. They will pardon him to a 
great extent, because he will cry loudly. 

" Beaumarchais will cry louder than he." 

'' He appears to me ready to do so. But it is against 
the Abbe Morellet that they are most furious at this 
moment. You have seen, I suppose, the * Tant BUy Tant- 
Mieux; of the said Abbe ? *' 

" I have been ^n the look-out for it everywhere." 

" And like Beaumarchais you are enraged at not having 
been able to place your hands upon it yet. The best 
joke is, that I have it here in my pocket." 

" You have it ! Produce it— -give it to me." 

Mercier handed it to him. This was a tolerably 
amusing biography in dialogue : — 

'^ My father was a watchmaker. He wished to teach 
me watchmaking." 

" So much the better." 

" He lost his pains." 

" So much the worse." 

" No ! for I learnt to play the harp, and I even attained 
to the honour of performing before their royal highnesses 
the King's daughters." 

" So much the better." 

" Yes ! but I was dismissed for my follies." 

" So much the worse." 

" Only my indiscretions proved useful to M. Paris 
Duvemey, who, as you know, was very rich." 

" So much the better." 

" Not so ; for my connection with him involved me in 
a law-suit after his death, which nearly brought me to 
indigence." 

" So much the worse." 

" However, I was not hung." 

" So much the wor the better." 

" Alas ! in the interval, I married three times," 

" So much the worse. Three times ! So macb the 
worse ! " 

" No ! for I always found myself a widower before I 
iad time to repent of it." 
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" So much the better." 

" No doubt, if I had not set about a drama, ' Eugenie^ 
which was hissed down." 

" So much the worse." 

'' No ! I maintain that my piece was good, and at 
length the public have thought so." 

" So much the better." 

" And I composed many others." 

" So much the worse." 

" Having attained eminence, I connected myself with 
the Duke de Chartres." 

" So much the better." 

'^ But I wished, also, for an alliance with his mistress, 
and was repulsed with blows/' 

" So much the worse." 

" Being of a compliant nature, I was given a diplomatic 
mission." 

" So much the better." 

" But without a title, so that, properly speaking, I was 
nothing more than a spy." 

" So much the worse." 

" I furnished America." 

" So much the better." 

" With bad ammunition, bad shoes." 

" So much the worse." 

" By which I was to gain a million." 

" So much the better." 

" But they cut me down fifty per cent." 

" So much the worse ! " 

" I had undertaken an edition " — 

Here a hand passed under BestiTs arm and snatched 
away the paper. 

" The faraitors ! " said a voice. 

" Good momins;, M. de Beaumarchais. You need not 
have been so rough." 

" I believe he is criticisiog ! He ought to blush." 

"For you? Willingly." 

"Ah,MoreUet! Morellet!" 

" Voltaire called him Mords-les." 

" Yes, when he devoured the enemies of philosophy." 
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" Are you a philosopher ! If you were, you would not 
be so iurious." 

"Bestif!" 

" Charon ! " 

« Be sUenfc ! " 

" Listen, my poor Beaumarchais. You see I call vou 
by your name, because that pleases you. But I will be 
hung if I know where you get that name from." 

"Monsieur de laBretonne ought to know whence it 
comes." 

" I, my real name signifies something." 

" Eestif— B^tif— Tetu, that is right." 

" And in Latin Pertinaz — ^the emperor.'* 

"Well?" 

" And who dares to say that I am not his descendant, 
his heir ? " 

" Ave, Cffisar ! " 

This was another of Bestif s absurdities. He men- 
tioned it quite seriously, and appearing himself perfectly 
conyinced of it, 

" You may laugh if you please," continued he, " and if 
you will, invoke Charon the ferryman to Pluto. "Well, 
Charon de Beaumarchais, listen to me. What is your 
grievance ? Are you not one of the giants of the age ? 
It is true you have gone the right way to be so. I have 
recorded your meannesses, and I am but a poor wretch ; 
you have committed them ; pardon me, Sir, but you have, 
and you are a great personage with carriage and horses, 
worth more than a hundred crowns." 

"Bestif!" 

" I will not say of you what Morellet can. You have 
flourished on scandal, and it is returned upon you. If 
you had resolved to become an honest man and a fool, 
then begin to complain, exclaim, strangle Morellet if you 
can; but if it is not your intention, if Beaumarchais 
will still be Beaumarchais — ^let them asperse his name ; 
he is not better than he should be. Peace then, do not 
go on like that. The age is one that does not follow 
those it despises. Peace, my friend Charon. Here is 
the porter of the hospital looking at you — with eyes 
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— go my friend ; you are indeed an ungrateful wretch. 
Do you know what I should do if I were you ? I 
should go and look for Morellet, and say, *It is not 
so bad, it is even pretty good. Thanks — one more favour 
— here is a list of ten or twelve peccadilloes, which it 
appears you do not know, a few more tant jpis, tant 
mieux^ and you see, Charon, if you do not become the 
beau of France and of the age ! But here, I believe, is 
my Abb^. 

It was Julian who came out. 

"WeU?" 

" Dead ! " said Julian. 

" Who ? " asked Beaumarchais. 

" GHbert." 

" I came to see him ! " 

" What did you want of him ?" inquired Mercier. 

" Nothing." 

" Oh, oh ! M. de Beaumarchais never goes to see 
people for nothing." 

" You may believe what you like.*' 

" And our friend * ¥igaro^ where is he ? " 

Whilst Beaumarchais related to Mercier his many 
attempts to have his piece performed, which never ap- 
peared to be likely, Julian was narrating to Eestif the 
last moments of the poet. He only omitted those parti- 
culars which he did not consider suitable for such a man 
as Eestif to hear. 

Mercier had quitted his post, and they all walked, 
whilst engaged in conversation, towards Notre Dame. 

In the centre of the square was a funeral pile, 
watched over by some Savoyards. Mercier remembered 
it was the anniversary du Suisse de la Bue aux Ours, who 
was formerly burnt on this spot for having given a blow 
with his sword to the statue of the Virgin. Every year, 
at the same season, his efifigy, after being paraded about 
Paris, was burnt on this spot. 

Having arrived at the church, Mercier appeared inclined 
to enter. Eestif began to laugh. 

" Are you going to write another chapter there ? " 

" I did so this morning." 
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" Monsieur is probably going to confess," said Beau- 
marchais. 

" After you, dear friend. Shall I go for Morellet ? " 

" If the chapter is written," continued Eestif ; "come 
away then, what would you do there." 

" It is done. But there is something ,new, so I am 
sure you cannot resist coming in." 

They entered, and it was new indeed, for the whole 
interior of Notre Dame, from the ground to the ceiling, 
was covered with a layer of staring white plaster. Bestif 
and Beaumarchais thought it looked extremely well ; but 
JuHan was of the contrary opinion. " I am sorry to 
differ from you, gentlemen," said he, " but, to my mind, 
this white plaster produces a singularly bad effect, being 
quite out of character both with the solemnity of the 
place and the antiquity of the building." 

Mercier took the same view, and, in his " Tableau de 
iPaHa^^ has made some good remarks on this pious 
sacrilege. 

" We have now come to La Chapelle du Damne," said 
Mercier, as they continued walking slowly through the 
fine cathedral. " It is celebrated for a horrible story. A 
canon died with all the odour of sanctity, and, while they 
were celebrating the last rites, they heard the terrific 
cry : * I am damned.' " 

" Notice to your image worshippers," said Beaumarchais, 
" what say you, T AbbI ? " 

But Mercier continued : " When I heard this story, in 
the dim light of the chapel, at the foot of the gigantic 
statue of St. Christopher, I was exceedingly affected : I 
gazed upon it, and fancy pictured the unhappy wretch, 
issuing from his coffin, uttering the piteous cry, ' I am 
damned ! ' The impression was deepened by the heavy 
toll of the bell ; I ascended the tower ; there, at my feet, 
lay stretched the large, the magnificent, the gay, the 
giddy, the wicked city of Paris. From whence I viewed 
it, it looked like a confused mass of houses, towers, 
buildings, trees, churches, smoke ; yes, smoke predomi- 
nated over all ; and my heart said to me in a quiet whisper, 
surely all is smoke ! I came down again, I walked slowly 
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through the sacred stracture, and, when the choir began 
to chant their melodious vesper hymn, sweet thoughts of 
peace stole over my troubled soul. Yes, in the church 
of Notre Dame, more than in any other temple, have my 
heart and my thoughts been drawn up to God." 

"Amen!" said Beaumarchais. "Kneel down for a 
little while. But where is your priest ? '* 

Julian had left them. 

"What!" exclaimed Mercier ; "begone? Yes, indeed, 
I wish to know a little more of your mind. Here is the 
reverse side of the medal." 

" So," said the other, " what you read to me just now 
was only a jest ? " 

" No, I said what I felt, now I tell you what is really 
the case. Here is a chapter on the masses, one on the 
Pete-Dieu, another on — " 

" Let us see." 

" The masses first." 

" From four to five thousand masses are said in Paris, 
daily, at fifteen sous eax^h. The Capuchins grant absolu- 
tion for three sous. — Let us go into a church ; on the 
right, on the left, before and behind, by our side, is a 
priest ready to consecrate, to elevate or to eat the host. 

" For ten years past the * beau monde ' have rarely or 
ever attended mass, except on Sunday ; they then went to 
it to avoid bringing a scandal on their lacqueys, and their 
lacqueys were quite aware that it was solely on their 
account. 

" A mass which was said at two o'clock was called Messe 
Masqude ; the idlers among the community repaired to 
it before dinner. This one was three lires, because 
the priest was obliged to fast till that time. The arch- 
bishop abolished this mass, and it has been discontinued 
since. 

" Some Irish priests sometimes bethought themselves of 
saying two masses daily, and considering the immense 
size of the city, the cheat was only discovered by chance. 
A double appetite led to this double celebration, and 
thirty sous was not too much for the digestion of 
Irishmen. 
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" A priest of Petit Saint Antoine had been secretly 
married, and lived near the place Maubert. He dressed 
differently twice every day to elude observation, and to 
fulfil the double functions of a good priest, a good 
husband, and the father of several children. But he was 
betrayed. The parliamenir annulled his marriage, and he 
was banished the kingdom ; he was happy in escaping a 
more severe punishment. 

" Prince de Conti had appointed the Abbe Prevost, the 
author of Manon Lescaut, as his Almoner. At his first 
interview with him he said : * I must inform you I never 
attend masses.' 

" ' And I, my lord, never say any.* " 

Mercier read a few lines more, chiefly from the 
chapter which we have already quoted. 

" It is only the hair-dressers' boys who turn the mass 
into ridicule. 

" But," added he, " here is my Fete-Dieu. — Paris on 
that day looks clean, prosperous, and magnificent. Who 
would imagine that the city contained one unbeliever ? 
All the carpets are hung out at the doors, every knee is 
bent ; the priests seem masters of the town. The soldiers 
are under their orders, and the surplice takes precedence 
of the uniform ; the bearers of the musket, with measured 
step, accompany the banners. The firing of the guns, 
and the ringing of the bells, fall on the ear together. The 
flowers, the incense, the music, and the universal adora- 
tion, would seepi to declare that popery was without an 
adversary — ^without a rival. 

" Well, by turns we have admired the order of the pro- 
cession, the canopy and the Eemonstrance of gold and 
diamonds ; we have listened to the military music, which 
was interrupted by repeated firing ; we have counted the 
cardinals, the bishops, the knights of the Holy Ghost, 
and the presidents clad in scarlet ; we have compared the 
chasubles and copes of the different parishes, and have 
dwelt much on the beauty of the altars. This is the 
sight which has attracted everybody, which has called 
forth the respect and homage of all. In the evening 
the children erect altars in the streets ; they have paper 
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cliasubles, a paste-board canopy, and a little brass Eemon- 
strance. One acts the priest, the other the deacon. 
They say mass, pronounce the blessing, elevate the host, 
and make all their companions worship it. A little beadle 
pretends to be very angry, if anyone is guilty of the 
slightest irreverence. The older people, who in the 
morning, have done exactly the same, now shrug their 
shoulders, and laugh at the procession of the little ones." 

This picture, though drawn by the hand of an un- 
believer, is very faithful ; it confirms and verifies what 
we have said before on that subject. Such was popery 
in France a few years previous to the Revolution ; little 
supported, because not much attacked, seldom attacked, 
because its weakness was manifest; but it was quite 
incapable of supplying a serious want, being nothing 
short of a form. And this form even was comprehended 
in one single thing, the mass ; and the mass was in such 
disrepute on account of its being of such common occur- 
rence and so openly made a trade of, that it could no 
longer command respect unless surrounded by cathedral 
pomp. Mercier thought highly of it at the high altar 
of Notre Dame, yet he regarded it as foolish and ridicu- 
lous, even in Notre Dame, when each of the forty chapels 
had its separate mass with its followers, and each its 
priest mumbling that same bad Latin, which had sounded 
so sublime when accompanied by the swelling tones of 
the organ. 

On all these points, could we say it was very different 
now ? To all appearance, perhaps ; but in reality — 
we were speaking of 1780. Let us pause here. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

— ♦ — 



Now, in the same year, in spite of the philosophers, 
in spite of the deep, internal, decline of the religion 
of the State, his Grace was still a personage of high 
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consideration, Christoplier Henry de Beaumcmt de 
Bepayre, Archbishop of Paris, Duke de St. Cloud, 
Baron d'lvry, Ber<^, Conflans-St.-Honoriue, and other 
places, chief of the Koyal Order of the Holy Ghost, first 
honorary member of the Parliament of Paris, &c. Ac. 

It is true that these titles were derived only from his 
episcopal office ; M. de Beaumont united to them his own, 
those of a very noble, ancient, and illustrious fiamily, and 
maintained their dignity in spite of the philosophers. 
But an archbishop is still a man ; and, if M. de 
Beaumont were a little too proud of his descent, he, at the 
same time, always acted like a gentleman, in the truest 
sense of the word. There was much to be said, speaking 
as a Christian, about the rule he made of not admitting 
to his table the poor priests ; but no one knew better 
than he did what condescending affability meant ; and no 
one during their life had done more to relieve misfortune 
whether amongst high or low. 

His position was rendered still higher by the circum- 
stance, that he had held the office since he was thirty-five 
years old, and the authority connected with it conse- 
quently seemed quite natural to him. He had witnessed 
the birth of Louis XVI., and had been Archbishop of 
Paris during half the long reign of Louis XV. His 
disputes with the Parliament, and even with the Crown 
itself, appeared to have placed him on an equality with 
those two great powers of the State, and the name of 
Beaumont was nearly as oft repeated as that of Voltaire 
or Rousseau. ^ 

Whilst our three philosophers are inspecting the nave 
of Notre Dame, discussing the mass, the processions, the 
white-washed walls, the priests, and that magnificent statue 
of St. Christopher, which resembles a heathen god, the 
base of which, executed in marble in 1775, cost £300,000, 
let us go with Julian into this palace which Cardinal 
de Noailles rebuilt at the beginning of the present century. 

The Archbishop was seated in his study, absorbed in 
thought ; severe displeasure was stamped upon his brow ; 
and, indeed, not altogether without reason, for an edition 
of the * Missal de Farisy published by his chaplain in 
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ordinary, and which had received his Archiepiscopal 
sanction, had been seized and sequestrated by the Lord 
Keeper of the Seals in the name of the King ; the 
reason of this sequestration being, that the Archbishop 
had interpolated in the official catalogue of P^tes, that 
of the " Sacre Coeur.'* This the Archbishop had done 
to please the Jesuits — ^for they were determined upon 
the revival of the secret community of " La Sacre 
Coeur," which had been dissolved first by the civil power, 
and subsequently, by the Pope; and this would have 
been done effectually, if once there were a public and 
acknowledged fete-day. The Archbishop was, therefore, 
not best pleased that his little pious fraud had not only 
been discovered, but so publicly frustrated. 

But when Julian was announced, the Archbishop, 
with his accustomed ease and courtesy, seemed entirely 
to forget his own chagrin, and to think only of his 
visitor. It must be confessed that the disclosures made 
to him by Madame de Luxembourg, made him greatly 
desire to see him ; the mere secret of his birth having a 
peculiar interest for the ancient foe of Bousseau. 

" Good morning, my son," cried he ; " how is our poor 
friend ? Ah ! I see from your countenance that you are 
the bearer of heavy tidings. He is dead — is it not so ? 
The will of the Lord be done ! Be seated, and tell me 
all the particulars." 

Julian had been in much doubt as to whether he 
should tell the Archbishop, not merely all that related 
to the death of poor Gilbert, but whether he should 
likewise unfold to him his own doubts, misgivings, and 
distresses. The death-bed of Madame du Deffand had 
shown him infidelity combating with a religion of forms, 
and buoyed up by false shame, carrying off the victory — 
a defeat which a more earnest religion would certainly not 
have sustained. 

In the death of poor Gilbert, and even more in his 
life, as revealed at his death, he had seen the impotency 
of this same religion upon a man who was craving to be- 
lieve, and who had even been considered a sincere believer. 
Gilbert had not merely vanquished the enemies of 

VOL. I. Xi 
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Christianity with his pen, but had been a sincere and 
open professor of Christianity ; jet this same Christianity 
hiad left him defenceless amid the storms of life — com- 
fortless at the Hour of death. Could he have been more 
unhappy, if he had been an unbeliever P It is true that in 
the last days of his life, religion could do nothing for 
him, for Eeason had abdicated her throne, and madness had 
assumed her sway ; but was not this ye^ madness the 
effect, the summary of all his woes P The religion of 
Gilbert, the pensioner of the Archbishop, was, therefore, 
neither fundamentally better, nor was it more happy in its 
results than the religion of Bousseau, which had been 
justly stigmatised by the same Archbishop, with having 
nothing of Christianity except the name. These two 
kinds of so-called Christianity, might, therefore, satisfy 
the man who was .satisaed T^th a laAe and a mere mJ- 
face, but they cpuld not supply the cravings of the 
man who expected to find in it inexhaustible supplies, 
inherent vigour, life and reality. 

Julian, therefore, afber weighing these important facts, 
determined to open his mind to the Archbishop, and to 
. conceal nothing from him. In telling him of the death 
of Gilbert, he at the same time told him of his own Hfe ; 
while depicting poor Gilbert's agonies, he at the same 
time poiurtrayed his own. He went further — ^he told the 
Archbishop of his personal impressions of that religion 
and of that Church of which he was now ostensibly one 
of the pillars. 

But he soon found that what Madame de Lux- 
embourg had told him, was perfectly correct. M. de 
Beaumont had an utter repugnance to enter upon this 
subject. He was a sincere man, but he thought that he 
should no longer be sincere if he probed the matter to 
the bottom. A soldier of the Eoman Catholic Church, 
his conscience was that of the soldier who valiantly 
defends his post, but who fears that he should defend it 
less valiantly, were he to examine into the causes of the 
war. 

The Archbishop listened with kindness to the doubts 
of the young priest ; but he had an invulnerable shield — 
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" Authority, the Church," and all the objections of the 
yoxing priest glanced aside without producing the slight- 
est impression. The Archbishop was encased in armour 
which had done him good service for many a long year. 
One shaft and one onfy, seemed to touch hun. 

His benevolence, as we have said, was far-famed, and 
many a beautiful and admirable trait was told of him. 
What philosophers said of Helv^tius, all others said of 
Beaumont. He had, in fact, become the agent-general, 
the almoner of acts of charity, and more than an hundred 
millions of lires, it is said, passed through his hands. 

Pressed, therefore, by the respectM arguments of 
Julian, he took refiige behind this rampart. " The 
pleasure which I experience," said he, "in doing good 
works, is of itself a sufficient guarantee to me of the 
sincerity of my faith." 

Julian replied, " I also have endeavoured to tranquillise 
myself in the same manner, without, however, being able 
to succeed, for it struck me that it was merely transferring 
to Christian grounds, those reasonings which Christians 
condemn in the philosophers. These philosophers, if 
they do the least act of benevolence, consider themselves 
virtuous ; and this is absurd : it is not much more reason- 
able, I think, to start from the same idea, and consider 
oneself a believer, in order to get quit of the terror 
of being an unbeliever. May I venture, my lord, to 
goon?" 

" By all means," cried the Archbishop. 

" Well, my lord, I venture to ask you whether the 
innumerable good works which you have done, and they 
are, indeed, innumerable, were the consequences of your 
religion; or whether your feeling heart and energetic 
mind did not instinctively seek and find a natural vent 
in them P I ask you ; but no. I have abready been too 
bold — ^and besides *' 

" Besides— What ? " 

"What need I ask more! I have your response, 
my lord, I read it in your eves. Have I not read 
aright?" 

Suddenly, however, that reply changed its character ; 
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the Aiclibisbop completely altered his tone, and seemed 
gieatlj surprised at the audacity which he had hitherto 
encouraged. He was suddenly again the Archbishop of 
Paris, and Julian only the poor priest. But Julian nad 
again learnt an experiment lesson, he saw into the 
prelate's inmost heart, and his assumed indignation proved 
that he had seen true. This panoply of good works 
concealed the same wound as that of habit ; the man of 
benevolence, as well as the Archbishop, must not be 
probed too deeply. 

Julian rose to go; but at this moment the Bishop 
d'Autun, a prelate of unequalled talent, was an- 
nounced. 

G^ie Bishop d'Autun was the prelate, who a few years 
later threw off his clerical garb ; but in 1780, he was 
only a secret infidel or philosopher, and wore his rich 
Yiolet mantle with seeming cheerfulness and pride. 
M. de Talleyrand was about to proceed to his diocese of 
Autun, where he now intended to reside in order to 
escape canonical censures, and the object of his visit was 
to take leave of the Archbishop. He had more than 
once received the Archbishop's censure, as well for 
certain irregularities as for his infidel views. Now, how- 
ever, he had for the present turned over a new le^, and 
was resolved to show this immediately on arriving at his 
diocese. 

M. de Talleyrand was by no means sorry to find the 
Archbishop closeted with a visitor; for though Julian 
was only a poor cure, the protection of the Duchesse de 
Luxembourg placed him on a par with the Abb6s of good 
family. He was of the stuff of which they made Bishops, 
and, therefore, it was no degradation to a young prelate 
of six and twenty to treat him like an equal ; they had 
often met in society, and M. de Talleyrand immediately 
began questioning him on the news of the day. The 
death of poor Gilbert was neutral ground, but this topic 
once exhausted, the two prelates had the conversation 
almost to themselves. The Academy ; the erection of a 
monument to Turenne by the Cardinal Eohan ; the 
miracles of Count Cagliostro, and his promises to the 
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Cardinal; the mandamus of the Cardinal against the 
" Voltaire " of Kehl, &c., &c. 

"I intend," said the Bishop, "to do something when 
once I get to my diocese." 

" A second edition of the mandamus of the Cardinal, 
I suppose, against the infidelity of the age," said the 
Archbishop, drily. 

" No ! no ! my lord ! nothing of the kind. Ton well 
know how the unbelievers in the Church make a mock of 
Marie Alacoque, and of her history by Languet, and, 
indeed, of Languet too, for having written her history. 
So much so, that M. de Buffon, who succeeded him in 
the Academy, said not so much as a single word about 
him in his opening speech — quite an unheard-of thing ! 
Well, when I arrive at Autun — ^you know that Marie 
was of that diocese — I shall at once take in hand the 
business of her canonisation, I shall carry it to the very 
last extremity! And hold! if M. TAbbe Julian would 
like to be my agent at Eome, I will give him that title 
upon the spot." 

No undertaking, surely, could be more welcome to the 
Archbishop, to the Jesuits, and to their whole party. 
The Saint in question, who died at the close of the 
seventeenth century, was not only famous for her celestial 
visions, and her miracles, but she had written a little 
book — " Devotion au sacre cosur de Jesus,** It was this 
little work, published by the Jesuits, which gave birth to 
the " r^te du Sacre CcBiir," which, as we have seen, the 
Archbishop wished to introduce, and which the Govern- 
ment had cancelled. The canonisation of the author, 
therefore, would be an immense point gained, and at all 
events, a reparation to the Jesuits by the Pope, for all 
knew weU enough, that although dissolved, it was they 
who asked for it, and it was they whom the Court of 
Eome had in view in granting it. 

The tone assumed by the Bishop in propounding his 
project, was suflSiciently curious. He knew well enough 
that the Archbishop did not think that he was reimy 
converted to Marie Alacoque ; he even doubted strongly, 
whether the primate, himself, really thought anytlung 
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of this holj dftughteTy except politieallT, and for the sake 
of the Jesuits. It was like the comedian who conyinces- 
hia andience at the yery moment that they feel that his 
character is merely assumed. He was the man who once 
used that equivocBl saying, and to whom, moreorer, it 
was peculiarly applicable : ^ Speech is giren to mas. to 
conceal his thoughts." 

The Archbishop on his side appeared to take eyerything 
for granted. ** A. good and a pious work," exclaimed he, 
" tlu& enemies of the Church will neyer forgiye you ; but 
that matters not. Perseyere. And you," added he, 
with slight hesitation, turning to JuHan, ^ of course you 
will accept the offer ? " 

^ My lord ! " cried Julian, in. astonishment. 

^ A misBion to !Rome," rejoined the Archbishop. 
" Quite a unique occasion." 

" Unique, my lord I Unique! Would to God it were 
umque ! and tb&t by submitting to go to Eome to He, one 
mi^ot be exempted from tellii^ liea again in France, ov 
anywhere else ! Surely that load of errors, of supecsti* 
tions, and of Hes, which your unhappy priests are con- 
demned to carry, is sufficiently heavy ! Would yoa still 
further re-infbrce that multitude of gods for wh»ji eyeo 
now we can scarcely find room in our churches or in our 
almanacks ? In order to prolong the reign of Cathdicinn 
for a few days, you prepare its latent downfal amid the 
indignation and the contempt of all who haye either heart 
or common sense left. Tnese miracles, which you wish 
me to go and plead for before the Pope, neither of your 
lordships believe in more than I do." 

The Archbishop was about to exclaim, but Julian con- 
tinued: " My lord, I repeat it, neither of you believe in 
these pretended miracles. Tou, my lord, probably create 
an illusion which you wish to believe, wlule his lordship 
of Autun has not the slightest faith in them, and wishes 
only to give you, for good, or for evil, a certain pledge, 
and this pledge, which you know yourself has not the 
shadow of sincerity in it, you nevertheless accept, and 
behold ! you are of one aceord. And therefore — shall I 
say it, my lord ? — Yes ! I will say it ! — and your con- 
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science, I verily believe, will say the same, or has already 
said it. Know you which of your lordships I think the 
most — shall I say the word — the most culpable ? The 
word is spoken — ^yes ! the most culpable. It is not he 
who believes in scarcelv anything, and who only calls in 
the aid of a lie to uphold a cause which he despises ; but 
it is youjjmy lord — ^you, who^believe, and who wish to be- 
lieve; you who have grown hoary in the service of that cause 
— ^you who seem to be convinced that it is the cause of 
God — ^that you should add to this worship that of a Marie 
Alaeoque — ^to impose upon this holy cause this mass of 
superstition aadfables I Even if thefriendswhich youwould 
gain it by these means would give it an accession of life 
and power, I ask again, whether it be not paying too dear 
to do so at the expense of the honour of God, and whether 
you have a right to conclude such a bargain. My lords, 
what you are about to do in religious matters, what you 
have unhappily too often done and approved already, you 
would assurediy neither do, nor approve of in secular 
affairs. In an ordinary lawsuit, however convinced you 
might be of the justice of your cause, you would blush to 
gain it by calling to your aid some distorted fact, or some 
unfaithful witness, even if it were in the minutest details. 
And in this grand lawsuit between the age and religion, 
between the past and the present, between the present 
and the future, between u^od and man, it is you, the 
advocate of God, who have recourse to — But I have 
already said too much. I wi4 hold my peace. I return 
to my village, my lord. The poor priest returns to drag 
the heavy burden, increased, too, oy what you may be 
pleased to add to it. My lords, it is in the sight of God 
that it will be a heavy burden, and in the sight of God it 
is not I who shall have to bear its weight." 
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CHAPTEE XLVm. 



A WEEK after, M. de Talleyraiid was installed ab 
Autun ; the Bishop and his grand Yiears laughed heartily 
at Julian's scruples, and he ordered a collection to be 
made throughout his diocese, to de&ay the expenses of 
the canonisation — for I^me does nothing for nothing, 
not even for the Saints. When the money ceases to flow 
into the Church's coffers, the suit is at a standstill. That 
of Marie Alacoque, commenced in 1780, afterwards aban- 
doned, recommenced a few years later, is still awaiting its 
solution. 

A week after, Julian also returned to his sphere of duty, 
to his parish. How had he been occupied in the interim P 

He set out on his return immediately after his visit to 
the Archbishop, happy to leave Paris, secretly shrinking 
at the idea of nis lonely parsonage, and ternfled at the 
thought of the possibiliiy of again encountering that 
apparition, which had so completely unnerved him. The 
image of Marie was stamped upon his soul. At the 
deathbed of Madame du jDeffand, at the deathbed of 
Gilbert, at his interview with the Archbishop — every- 
where, the remembrance of that woman seemed to be 
linked to his own existence by a mysterious bond — a bond 
which he himself evoked that night by the magic potency 
of his vows. 

But even supposing he had this influence over her, 
would he dare to exert it? Would he dare to seek 
Marie P Could he again see her without endangering his 
peace for ever P Alas ! his peace of mind he felt was 
gone already — gone for ever. He loved Marie ; he felt 
almost sure that Marie loved him ; but an inseparable 
barrier divided them for ever — a barrier which ne had 
himself raised up. No ! he could not again see Marie : 
to see her was to love her, and he had no right to love — 
he had bound himself by a vow which could not be 
broken ; and he determined not to seek her. 
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Whenever a priest quits Catholicism, the question is 
mooted, as to how far the step may have been mfluenced 
by the ennui of celibacy. The accusation is often unjust, 
for there are many priests with whom the motive does 
not exist, and in the case of others it is but too often 
evaded, and the Abbes of the eighteenth century did not 
suffer it to oppress them. But there are others, upon 
whom none of the burdens imposed by the Church upon 
her priests weighs more heavily — who feel its melancholy 
influence in all the details of their everyday life — more 
insupportable than the law of celibacy. It is a law which 
rules him with a rod of iron in aU things. It makes him 
an isolated being. It condemns him never to taste of 
those joys which the Church herself considers lawful for 
all except for him. Is it therefore astonishing that this 
law, more than any other, should lead 'him to enquire, by 
virtue of what authority it is imposed upon him r 

Julian, in spite of himself, enquired into it. He found 
the authority of the Church, but of none other. He found it 
a law of the Church, but established in times of declension, 
ambition, and innovation. He knew that the priests had 
always married, and that, too, in times of great religious 
faith and zeal ; and that celibacy, consequently, was not 
a question of purity, but that it was prescribed by Eome, 
in order to have a set of men bound exclusively to her — 
soldiers who were bound by no other tie, if the question 
of obedience to her were mooted — servants who had no 
interest in life but hers, no other life than hers. 

This law, however, he had sworn, solemnly sworn, to 
obey. Was he at liberty to throw off this yoke ? 

" No ! " cried he. In truth, he had never viewed the 
case in this light before. "We have seen that one of his 
reasons for taking orders was precisely his social position, 
the almost absolute impossibility of his thinking of 
forming an establishment. Even supposing he could, by 
breaking his vow, again mingle with the world, would he 
wish to do so. He probed himself closely, and the more 
he did so the more firmly he felt persuaded that nothing 
remained to him but a lone, solitary, miserable existence 
— ^rendered two-fold more miserable by the fact that 
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notUng on this side the graTe eonld dunge it. We 
moflt iw> bear in mind that JnlianirasmiaeraUe in oliier 
le^peetB ; his religions state was more bewildered than 
erer, he had therefore nothing to fall back upon, for erea 
inidigious matters he fielt that his holiest and happiest 
thoo^ts had been inspired bj her, (^whom he mnst now 
cease to think for ever. 

Skmlj and paisivelj, therefore, JnHaa wonnd his way 
towards his little parsonage ; he dreaded the thought of 
gdng; at ewerj step his mental conflict increased; he 
had not aboTe a mile to go, when he came to across roftd ; 
a thought struck him; this thought was immediafcefy 
chai^ied into a resolution, and he turned down the road 
which led to ErmenonyiUe. Whj was he going tinther ? 
He knew not, and had he been asked wber^ore he wiriied 
to Tisit ike tomb of Bousseau, he would hare been at a 
loss for a reply ; nevertheless, as if impelled by some secret 
spring; he went on at a quickened pace. 
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Wb will precede him for an hour or two in the park of 
ErmenonTille, which, since the death of Eousseau, had 
become quite a fiishionable pilgrimage. There, on a little 
island, caUed ^ The Poplar IsJ^d," the philosophear had 
reposed for two years and some months, with his &oe 
turned towards the rising sun. 

'^ GPhis island,'* says Grimm, " is an enchanted spot, its 
form is oral, its extent about fifty feet by twenty-five. 
The water flows noiselessly around it, and the wind seems 
afraid to dimple its almost imperceptible ripple. The 
little lake is encircled by softly swelling hillocks, whidi 
shut it out from the rest of the scene, and throw a yeil of 
mystery and melancholy oyer the enchanted isle. These 
littie hilloeks are clothed with verdure down to the water^s 
edge, intersected by numerous winding paths, which, 
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however, are far from being Bolitary, for thej are ttuicli 
frequented, not by the lovers of natiu^ only but by tibe 
lovers of Eousseau, who come to gaze upon the lonely 
isle." 

It is a splendid day, the sun lights up brilliantly that 
lovely island and the smiling lake ; and the park is gay 
and animated, for the Marquis de Qirardin has many 
visitors, and he is their willing guide to all the spota 
whida; have become sacred, in his eyes^ from having been' 
associabed with JJhmvme de la wsbwre. You would have 
thot^sfht that the philosopher had passed the greater 
portion of his life at Ermenonville ; six weeks had sufficed 
to associate with him every thicket, every tree, every 
pathway. The work of Voltaire was finished, but that cf 
Eousseau was stamped upon the character of the agCL 
The park of Ermenonville had long been a favourite 
resort, for it contained the ancient Tower of Gabriella,^ 
famous for the rendezvous of Henry IV. ; the armour too. 
of the brave De Vicq, who died of grief^ it is said^ on 
hearing of the assassination of his master, adorned thin 
antique pile. But none thought now of these souvenirs 
of Henry IV., of La Henriade, of Voltaire ; Bousseaa 
alone was the object sought ; he was almost deified ; 
every place that hia foot had trod was little short of holy^ 
ground; nay, some of his more enthusiastic followers 
almost expected to see its mysterious, imperishable im- 
press, as the pious pilgrims in days of yore affirmed that 
they beheld the print of the foot of Christ stamped on one 
of the mountains of Judea. Tho Park of Ermenonville 
the Garden of Olives of the eighteenth century, and 
Eousseau waa ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The isolated hut, therefore, where Eousseau ofttitnesi; 
secluded himself^ was entered by the Marquis and his 
party with little less than religious veneration. The rud^ 
table at which the philosopher had written a few of his^ 
" Eeveriea" waa considerably notched and cut, for some 
favoured visitors were permitted to have a small fragment;, 
and on the present oecasion the Marquis had not failed 
to take his visibora to this asylum, and to present i;o each 
of them a precious relic of this new " True Cross." 
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But we have not yet been introduced to these visitors, 
and nerchance we maj recognise among them some of 
our old acquaintances. 

That devotee who has kissed the table, who kissed the 
little piece of wood, who aU but kissed the ground, is our 
friend Eoucher, of the masonic lodge,' who versified on 
the day of Voltaire's funeral ; and the other man who has 
put the bit of wood into his pocket, and looks as if he 
would laugh at Eoucher if he dared, is Mercier ; but he 
checks himself, he is afraid of offending Madame de 
Beauhamais. Her friends assert that Madame Beauhamais 
was bom a poet, and has made verses ever since she could 
lisp, but her enemies shake their heads and give a very 
know^ig look. The two gentlemen seem to be in attend- 
ance upon her. The other lady of the party is the 
mistress of the noble mansion, La Marquise de Oirardin : 
the Marquis de Eivarol is also there, and Dupont, the 
economist of Nemours, and M. de Baruel, one of the most 
famed preachers of the religion of Bousseau, and many 
others. 

On issuing from the little hut the ladies were con- 
siderably alawned by the report of a gun ; the Marquis, 
however, consoled them with the thought that it was 
September, and that peradventure a certam impicturesque 
crow, which had crossed their path more than once, had 
probably forfeited its life. 

" I should say it was a pistol-shot," observed one of 
the gentlemen, 

" And that the report proceeded from Bousseau Isle," 
said another." 

All looked towards the Isle, and saw, in fact, a thin 
cloud of smoke dispersing above the trees. 

Two other ladies, who had likewise been startled by 
the report, issued, with a look of terror, from one of the 
thickets, but they appeared to be reassured when they 
saw their friends, and were ioamediately joined by the old 
Marquis. 

One of the ladies, who seemed to be about forty years 
of age, bore the traces of much beauty ; but the younger, 
who might be about fourteen or fifteen, was decidedly 
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Ugly, if we may be permitted to use such a term when 
speaking of a lady ; she would really have been very ugly 
were it not for the remarkable brilliancy of her eyes. 

Madame de Beauhamais seemed displeased at the atten- 
tion of the aged Marquis to her youthful rival ; for the 
young lady was Mademoiselle Germaine Necker, escorted 
by her mother ; the young lady was already the literary 
heroine of the day, and the salons of her mother were 
crowded by all the principal characters, — by Marmontel, 
Thomas, Buffon, Eaynal, Grimm, nay, d'Alembert him- 
self, who thronged round the youthful genius. Her 
father's position of prime-minister, doubtless tended to 
fill her mother's salons ; but it was whispered that 
Madame Necker was a little jealous of the adulation paid 
to her daughter, and took every opportunity to let her 
visitors know that Germaine was but a child. 

Madame Necker, in the education of her daughter, had 
trained her to love and admire Eousseau ; for, though she 
thoroughly repudiated his materialistic principles, she 
nevertheless permitted her to become conversant with his 
writings. But what was the advantage of this kind of 
traioing to a young person like her ; from her infancy she 
had inhaled an atmosphere impregnated by Bousseau. 
Eousseau had become her ideal, her hero, her God. Her 
mother found it utterly impossible to oppose, even for a 
single moment, any barrier to this enthusiasm. At this 
time already her " Lettres sur Eousseau " were in con- 
templation. An excursion to Ermenonville had become 
quite a fixed idea for some months past, and Madame 
Necker found that she must comply with it. 

" Pray stand out of the way," cried she, addressing one 
of the gentlemen. " You cover nearly the whole of the 
island. There ! That will do ! What were we talking 
about? Oh, I remember, M. le Marquis, you were 
asking me whether I still build castles of cards P Alas ! 
yes! Sometimes! And you? confess. Nay, do not 
look so cross. There are so many ways of doing it. 
Kings build them famously ; and mine perhaps are like- 
wise not less fragile. For you must know that I always 
attach some little history to them. I make up my mind 
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tliat I am to cany out some grand project whicli I have 
heard discussed. This card is Englimd, that one is 
Austria, another is Bussia, another — ^Well, some very 
intricate negociation is on the tapis, and I am the old 
diplomatist who has the charge of it. I creep and creep 
along as slowlj as a bear. I place one card upon the 
other. First story ! done. Second ! weU done ; one, two, 
three ! Patratas ! the whole has tumbled down ! " 

" G^ermaine, hold yourself upright." 

" Yes, mamma ! " 

Eclipsed in great things, the authority of mamma was 
always finding vent in little matters. 

" What a daughter you have, Madame ! " cried Madame 
de Beauhamais, in an tmder tone. " The gentlemen 
have no ear for any one but her." 

The word ear was so obviously accented that the 
meaning could not be misunderstood. 

'' Your friends, I presume. Madam," said Madame 
Necker, in the same tone, " are doubtless pretty much 
accustomed to be indulgent in that respect." 

" Certainly," continued the young lady, " not the Isle 
only, but the whole Park should be called an Elysium. I 
seem to read * Telemachus,' — these woods — these rivulets 
— ^these trees " 

" These alleys," continued the Marquis gravely. 

" The sages who frequent them ! " 

" Ah ! Mademoiselle ! now you are beginning to joke." 

" Monsieur le Marquis, tell me truly, should you be 
content with this elysium ? " 

" Surely yes ! " 

" And you, gentlemen," turning to the others. 

" Certainly," echoed from all sides. 

'• Oh," cried she, " you Frenchmen ! But I believe 
you are beginning to understand me." 

" Mademoiselle," said Cubieres, " if Fenelon made his 
paradise without women " 

« "Well ! " cried she. " Go on." 

" It is the highest compliment he could pay them.** 

" I understand ! He thought his sages would no 
longer be sages. But " 
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" Gtermaine ! Hold yourself up ! " 

" Yes, mamma!" replied the daughter. 

Her mother could scarcely catch sight of her without 
making this exclamation. iTot that Mademoiselle Gl-er- 
maine was particularly in the habit of stooping. She 
meant to express by it — " Bemember that you are but a 
little girl," — but the natural interpretation was, "You 
are not a little girl, if you were, I should not be always 
telling you so." 

"Was she in fact ever a little girl.* " It appears to 
me as if Madame de Stael has always been young, and 
never was a child." " This is what she was at eleven years 
of age. We entered the drawing-room. Beside Madame 
Necker's chair was placed a little wooden stool, upon 
which her daughter was seated. She had no sooner 
taken her place than three or four elderly personages 
came up to her and spoke to her with the most tender 
interest : one of them, who wore a small round perruque, 
took her little hands in his own, and kept them for a 
long time, conversing with her as if she had been five- 
and-twenty." t 

Her extreme youth gave her only the more ease in the 
society of men. Her feelings were those of a woman, 
but she gave vent to them with the mouth of a child of 
fourteen ; and if those feelings were too warmly expressed, 
the fault was attributed to her youth. 

She therefore began reasoning with marvellous aplomb 
on the subject she had started relative to the Elysium. 

" You speak ill of us, gentlemen," this little tis she 
laid much stress upon — " is it not because you cannot 
possibly do without us? You would banish us from 
paradise; that is only because you are sure you will 
never get there yourselves. Am I wrong ? " 
" Mademoiselle," resounded on all sides. 
" Sometimes, however, you are more frank. The other 
day at my father's, they were playing at ' Impertinent 
Questions ; ' the Abb6 Sabathier was there — not he of 
Castres — ^but the councillor, and what do you think I 

* Madame Necker de Saussure. + Madame Rilliet Hu"ber. 
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asked him, right in his face — * Monsieur 1* Abb6, what is a 
woman P ' I see him now raising up his eyes to heaven. 

'' ' Me demander ce que c'est qu'une femxne, 
A moi, dont le destin est d'ignorer ramour ! 

D'nn pauvre areugle, ah ! c'est dSchirer r&me, 
Que de lui demander ce que c'est un beau jour 1 ' 

" Channing, is it not," continued she, " and therefore 
I begged his pardon. The answer is so very, very pretty, 
that the question seems to me twenty times more stupid. 
But," continued she, addressmg one of the gentlemen, 
" you are full of malice ; three times you have quite 
eclipsed the little island. Pray what is your name ? " 

" Dusaulx, Mademoiselle." 

" Dusaulx ! Ah, then I will forgive you, for you were 
his friend—" pointing to the tomb. 

" I tried to be so." 

" Do you mean to say that that was not easy ? JS'ever 
mind — you shall be my friend," and she held out her 
hand to him. " Is it not you," continued she, " who 
ask in one of your works — ' how it is possible for us 
to love Eousseau, for us, of whom he nas spoken so 
iU?'" 

" Many others have asked the same question, 
Mademoiselle." 

" And what is the reply ? " 

" I confess that we must look for it in Moliere." 

" Tes ; ' il me plait d'etre battue.' It is as if you 
would say, still after Moliere, that opium produces sleep, 
because opium has a soporific quality. And why do we 
like to be beaten ? " 

" Ton tell us." 

" I have told you already. The more evil a man 
speaks of us, the more we feel that he means to speak 
weU ! " 

Was she right P And even supposing it be true in 
general, was it true of Eousseau? "We are strongly 
inclined to doubt, for we can scarcely imagine that a 
woman can like it, unless there be a certain^ depravity of 
heart or of mind about her.- If Eousseau' himself says 
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this in one of his works,* we can hardly be considered 
unjust if we saj the same of tl^e author. 

" But," continued she, " are we not approaching ? It 
is not for the sake of chatting, I assure you, that I had 
such a strong desire to come hither." 

She hurried towards the edge of the water ; the two 
ladies followed. Cubieres, who seemed at length to recol- 
lect that he had charge erf another lady, offered his arm 
to Madame de Beaubamais; Madame Necker thought 
she saw them exchange some words very mysteriously. 



CHAPTEE L. 



But two other persons arrived at the brink of the lake 
at the same time ; a young lady of great beauty, and a 
middle-aged man of a very plain exterior ; he bowed to 
some of the party, but the lady seemed not to observe them; 
her eyes were fixed upon the island, and it was evident 
that her heart was there also. The lady was the cele- 
brated Mademoiselle Philipon, who had recently married 
Mr. Boland, an Inspector of Manufactures, who would 
assuredly never have been heard of but for his wife. 
Like Mademoiselle Necker, Mademoiselle Philipon had 
manifested extraordinary precocity, added to which, she 
was surpassingly beautiful. "When the two ladies met 
for the first time on the brink of the lake, they met like 
rival lovers worshipping at the same shrine. 

The little boat approached; they both got into it; 
they precipitately quitted it together, and ran towards 
the tomb. " I read Eousseau very late," said Madame 
Itoland, '' and it took such a hold upon me, that I almost 
went mad." What she called very late, was twenty 
years. 

It was, therefore, four or five years at this time, that 

* FrefiEkce to La Nouvelle H^lo'ise. 

VOL. I. TL 
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she knew Bousseau, that lie was in her every thought, 
and that she lived in him. " He would soon havQ driven 
her mad." Poor woman, when she subsequently ex* 
claimed upon the scaffold — " O Liberty, how many 
crimes are comiDitted in % name!" sVe might havi 
added, " What follies are uttered in thy name ! " for 
what are crimes but the consequences of folHes P And 
the follies of the beautiful wife of the aged Inspector of 
Manufactures contributed not a little to the crimes that 
were committed. 

There stood both the young women motionless before 
the marble tomb. The boat in two or three trajets 
brought over the whole of the party, but all stood back 
a few paces, keeping their eyes fixed, less upon the 
tomb, than upon them. The future Corinne was in 
tears, the future Eg^rie of the Numa G^irondins shed 
not a tear ; she looked wrathful rather than softened. The 
one gave herself up to imprudent, but sincere sympathy, 
the other vowed vengeance to the manes of her hero. 

Madame de Beauhamais was soon tired of being re^ 
duced to the attitude of ^a mere listener in an attentive 
and select circle. " One would almost imagine, M. de 
Cubieres, that we were expecting some oracle." 

" Madam, that is very possible, seeing there are so 
many poets here." 

" Ah ! I see you are about to poetize." 

" Is it not rather you, Madam ? for you look 
inspired." 

" Ah ! if I could only write poetry as I feel it," re- 
plied she. " Would you like me to try ? Lend me 
your tablets, Cubieres. There, leave me alone," and she 
went away writing. 

Two circles gradually formed around our two heroines. 
The Marquis de Eivarol had also landed on the island, 
and quietly joined the party of listeners, 

" "iou ask me what I feel," said the young girl, " as if 
there could be a diversity of feeling in the presence of 
this marble ! " and she developed with rare eloquence the 
ideas which are found in the peroration of her work on 
Eousseau. 
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'^Bousseau wished to be loved; Eousseau found no 
person to love him, no person at least who knew how to 
love him. Some made the attempt, but they should have 
done it in quite another way." And the meaning of her 
idea was evident — she would have succeeded by per- 
severance and tenderness. 

And while the young girl went on with her dreamy 
ravings, the firmer voice of Madame Eoland suddenly 
broke forth from the other side of the mausoleum : hers 
was another kind of eloquence, another kind of dream. 

"Behold him in peace," cried she, "the Apostle of 
Equality ! After having preached it by his works, he still 
preaches it by his death. Bousseau, the great Eousseau, 
is nothing but a clod. The leveller has passed over him 
as he has passed or will pass over all those whom his 
eloquence instructed. Talent, genius, glory, all have 
disappeared in the tomb ; and yet there are men who are 
fools enough to think of distinctions which have neither 
talent, nor glory, nor genius, which have no other foun- 
dation than the chances of birth or the caprice of a King ! 
Yes, to the shame of human reason, there are some — ^they 
are those, oh! Eousseau, who have not pardoned thee, 
because thou, even thou, wouldst be nought other save 
"L'homme de la Nature." They are those who have 
inflicted upon thee the long ordeal, beneath which thou 
hast at last succumbed." 

The enthusiasts of Eousseau had, like himself, all con- 
cluded by believing and saying that he was the victim of 
the pride of the great. We have seen that nothing is 
more false, and that the aristocracy were his chief 
friends ; but the theme was a fertile one, and furnished 
himself and his admirers with an inexhaustible fiind ; 
Madame Eoland launched into it with great animation. 
She returned incessantly to her first idea — ^Equality. 
Equality, in itself, is certainly not a paradox, but it has 
the melancholy privilege of being easily converted into a 
source of paradoxes ; few men know how to speak of it 
without rambling. And Madame Eoland rambled, but 
hers was a complete raving. She placed one foot upon 
the step of the tomb, raised her right hand towards the 

x2 
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monument, and her left towards the sky; she was the 
Sibyl or the Pythoness of that new world whose aurora she 
was saluting over the ashes of the Philosopher. A 
statue, the statue of Equality, great and magnificent, 
seemed to stand before her upon this funeral altar. Her 
audience, too, felt as if they beheld this mysterious 
divinity, so greatly did the orator seem to be inspired by 
its presence. But this inspiration was already tne germ 
of what it became ten years later, at the first burst of the 
storm ; the breeze of hatred seemed already to sweep 
over the tresses of the priestess; a terrific bitterness 
was mingled with her poetic phrases on the happiness of 
the human race. 

At last she stopped. All, even her rival, had gathered 
round her, and a long miunnur of admiration succeeded 
her last wdrds. " It is Eousseau ! more than Eousseau ! 
What mind, what heart, what eloquence ! " resounded on 
ail sides. 

" Madam," said Eivarol, calmly, " I can hardly 
think. I am confounded — I am annihilated — that 
such eloquence should have fallen upon insensible ears." 

** No, no," resounded on all sides. 

" Oh, not here, I know it well ! " 

" Where, where then ? " 

" At VersaiUes." 

Her auditors shrugged their shoulders. It was evident 
that a sermon upon Equality would not have found 
willing hearers at Versailles. 

But a strange pallor passed over Madame Eoland's 
countenance, and Eivarol became very serious. All 
present began to suspect something. 

" Madame Eoland went thither," he said slowly, " to 
solicit " 

" Well, what ? " 

" Of M. de Maurepas." 

" Well, what ? " cned they all. The friends who uttered 
this exclamation thought wherefore would she go thither, 
save to solicit the redress of some injustice ; the life or 
the liberation of some unhappy being. Eivarol at length 
said slowly — 
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" Letters of nobility for M. Eoland, her husband." 

HappHj for Madame Eoland, and happily for her 
friends, M. de Gubieres rushed forward at this moment, 
crying, "Gentlemen, gentlemen." All turned towards 
him. He held up a paper. " They are verses, exquisite 
verses, which Madame de Beauhamais has just written." 

"Bead them, read them," cried all, glad at this inter- 
ruption. 

"I will try, but they are written in pencil. They 
are not so legible as they are beautiful." 

And M. de Gubieres began to read, but he stumbled 
at every two or three words. 

" Give me the> paper," cried the Marquis de Bivarol, 
" give it to me ! It is a thousand pities to spoil these 
beautiful verses. Give it to me." 

The Marquis read them off so fluently, it was evident 
they were not new to him. At the concluding verse, he 
suddenly raised his eyes and flxed them upon the tomb. 

<* Sur cette tombe solitaire 
Conlez, mes pleures ; 
H^Ias ! II n'est plus sur la terre, 

Kami des moeurs ! 
YoTiB qui n'ainiez que Timpostare 
Fuyez oes lieux." 

There he stopped short — the imposture was manifest. 
Eivarol knew by heart the verses which the Gountess 
had made. But she waited not to see the result; as 
soon as Eivarol began she retired to the boat. Her 
flight might be looked upon as a desire to escape praise. 
A few moments after, all had quitted the little island. 

" The devil is in you, I do believe, Eivarol," cried 
Mercier, as they struck into a dark avenue; "whose 
verses are those, in fact ? " 

"Eh! byDorat." 

" I thought as much." 

"A few days before his death I was — but yonder is 
another crow in the form of a priest." 

" A priest at Ermenonville ! he looks as if he wanted 
to hide himself." 
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" That IS likely enough. "Well, a few days before the 
death of Dorat I called to see him. These verses "were 
lying upon his table, and while chatting with him I read 
them« He knew nothing about it. When I came home 
I tried to write them down." 

"And it appears that you succeeded to admiration; 
but I fear you will have to pay rather dear for it ; for 
the Countess never forgives." 

" Had I been afraid of her I should have been silent.'* 

" Aye, but then there is her Chevalier." 

" Did he look rather comical ? " 

" Yes ; but hold, hold, here he is." 

It was indeed the Chevalier. Fire flashed from his 
eye, and he assumed an imposing attitude as he suddenly 
stopped the two gentlemen in the middle of the avenue. 

" Sir," cried he, " you don't expect, I presume, that 
this is to end here ! " 

" Have I perchance omitted a couplet ? " 

" Sir, it is not a combat of the mind, that I come to 
propose to you." 

" I verily believe you," said Eivarol, drily. 

" Yes, sir, beware ! " 

" * Beware of confounding the sacred name of honour 
with that ferocious principle which places all the virtues 
at the point of a sword.' " 

" Beware ! I tell you " 

" * And which is calculated only to make brave scoun- 
drels. And wherein does this prejudice consist ? in the 
most extravagant and the most barbarous opinion ' " 

" "What are you holding forth there? " 

** I am quoting Eousseau ; — * the most barbarous which 
ever entered into the human mind. Know ' " 

" I begin to perceive, my lord, that you are valiant 
enough against a woman, and then— " 

" I advise you not to finish that phrase." 

" Beware then." 

" Do you not see that I am preparing ? " 

In fact, the Marquis took off his cravat and his coat, 
but so extremely slowly, that one might easily doubt his 
courage ; if this deliberation were not the indication of 
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perfect assurance, a fact which was as well known to his 
triends as to his enemies. And while he was preparing 
his toilette for the combat,, the Marquis continued his 
monologue. 

" * The most valiant men of antiquity, did they ever 
dream of avenging their personal injuries by private 
combats? Did Caesar send a challenge to Cato, or 
Pompey to Caesar, for such reciprocal affronts ? ' Well 
said, Eousseau! and meanwhile we are going to cut 
each other's throats, llf the nations who are the most 
enlightened, the most brave, the most ' ' • 

"What are you about, Sir," cried Cubieres, "you 
make my blood boil ! " 

#* Bleeding will certainly refresh you then." 

" Sir," exclaimed his rival. 

" I say then," replied the Marquis, slowly unbuttoning 
his waistcoat— Cubieres had long since thrown his off — 
" I say, ' that if the bravest, the most virtuous people 
upon earth, knew nothing of duelling, it is only a barba- 
rous, frightful fashion ! ' Close your eyes, Eousseau, we 
are about to commence. Mercier — see! the priest 
yonder ! One of us two will certainly have need of him ; 
go and fetch hiin. And now stand ! " 

Cubieres was by no means a coward, but he was one of 
those men whose courage must be carried out immediately. 
Those few moments' delay had cooled it down, and the 
sight of the priest, who seemed to him already in the act 
of shriving a dying man, made his heart faint. He 
nevertheless would have fought, and probably too very 
well, but Rivarol suddenly stopped his bantering tone, 
and lowering his sword said : " Sir, what I just said in 
pleasantry, Inow repeat in good earnest. Even if duelling 
m itself were not a folly ; are you well convinced that 
this affair is worth either your blood or mine ? " 

" Convinced ! perfectly convinced ; but allow me to 
say, that if we go on making such fine speeches, we shall 
never come to the point." 

" Certainly not. And certainly not, because a lady 
has become the author of verses which she has not 
written." 
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"Therefore," cried Cubieres eagerly- 



" Therefore, I acknowledge that I might, perhaps " 

" Go on, Sir, go on." 

"I might have acted a little less mischievously." 

" That is sufficient : give me your hand," cried Cubi&res. 

While the gentlemen were putting on their coats, 
Bivarol continued : " To fight for a woman might be very 
well in certain cases. In this case all would have 
laughed, and probably she would have been the first to 
laugh." 

" She ! " 

"Without doubt, unless indeed she were excessively 
angry, accusing you of being the bear in the fiable, and 
of having done her more harm by this ^lat, than X by 
m^ malice. Conqueror, she would have received you 
with an iU grace ; conquered — killed " 

" Well." 

" My dear Cubieres, Dorat was not buried, and you 
succeeded Dorat. Do you understand ? " 

" The deuce take you, Bivarol." 

" Well, I see that you understand me." 

" Tou have no pity, Eivarol." 

" And she ? Look there— look there." 

Madame de Beauhamais was not twenty steps off 
walking in close conversation with Boucher. 



CHAPTEE LI. 



Wb will now return to the priest, in whom our readers 
will already have recognised Julian ; he wished to visit 
the island, and therefore waited till the visitors had all 
dispersed, not even the boatman was to be seen; he 
loosened the little bark, and a few strokes of the oar 
brought him to the island. His emotion had completely 
subsided during his long waiting time, and he approached 
the tomb of his father, rather with the curiosity of a 
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perfect strailger than with the feelings of a son. He 
stood alone before that tomb, and he felt morelonelj, 
more desolate than ever. He stood rivetted to the spot, 
and the thoughts and feelings, the miseries, the aspira- 
tions, the uncertainties, the hopes, which he experienced 
for years, were crowded into that single moment. A 
parentless child, without relative, without a social tie, 
tossed to and fro hj philosophy and scepticism, by the 
dogmas and formidaries of the church to which he had 
bound himself by an irrevocable vow, by a sense of his 
own shortcomings, and the glimpses of a clearer revela- 
tion, the young priest stood at iiis father's tomb unable 
to move, almost unable to think. The bright vision of 
her he loved again floated before his agonised soul, more 
deeply harrowed by the consciousness that even to think 
of her was now a sin. Alas ! alas ! His peace was for 
ever flown. His heritage had been a heritage of sorrow, 
and he thought of the peace of him who was lying beneath 
that tomb. Sleeping or annihilated, Eousseau had escaped 
his Buflerings ; real or imaginary, they had there found 
their solution. 

Suddenly, he thought he heard a sigh; his troubled 
imagination almost made him believe that it issued from 
the tomb ; but the sound proceeded from beyond. He 
walked to the other side, but he saw nothing. His eye 
glanced rapidly around the little island, and the sigh cud 
not appear to have proceeded from the other side of the 
l^e. A second sign, and afterwards a third, removed all 
uncertainty. He ran to the extremity of the island; 
there, upon a low part of the bank, completely concealed 
by the rushes, he saw the body of a man ; he was covered 
with blood. Beside him lay a pistol. His naked breast 
was perforated by a ball. He was dead. Those three 
sighs were his last breath. The blood, already coagulated, 
announced that the man must have lived an hour after 
the commission of the fatal deed before he breathed his 
last. Doubtless, the report of the pistol heard by the 
Marquis and Us friends was the fatal shot of this miserable 
young man ; doubtless, he became insensible, or his groans 
must have been heard by the party assembled on the 
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island; and lie had recovered his senses just before 
dyinff. Julian stooped down to examine him more 
closely : life was quite extinct. 

Jufianat once recognised the young Marquis de Saugy, 
an officer in the French Guards ; he stood rivetted to the 
spot, and gazed upon that fine manly countenance, which 
he had seen redolent with life and joy, and he wondered 
what could have led the young Marquis, full of health and 
vigour, of military honour and family pride, to become 
weary of life, and choose an unknown future, in preference 
to the brilliant career that lay before him. -Aid Julian 
compared that career with his own, and he thought on 
his own deep griefs : he pondered over an existence which 
had been steeped in woe, whose weary days had never been 
gilded by a father's smile, or gladdened by a mother's 
love ; and he thought of the gloomy future, of the long, 
dreary life that lay before him — solitary — alone! un- 
cheered, and unsoothed by the sunny radiance of a 
kindred spirit. And Julian pondered darkly and deeply; 
and in a moment of mad despair, frantically seized the 
pistol that lay at De Saugy's side, and throwing himself 
on his knees, pointed the fatal muzzle at his breast. But 
the unseen hand of that God whom as yet he knew not, 
and into whose presence he was thus blindly rushing, 
interposed. Julian's eye fell, as if by chance, upon a book 
and some papers that lay near De Saugy. He thought 
he recognised the handwriting upon a letter, and throwing 
aside the fatal weapon, he snatched up the book ana 
papers. It was even so! The book was Eousseau's 
'* Seldise ; " the paper an extract from his famous Letter 
on Suicide, The letter addressed to the Marquis de 
Saugy was written by the hand of her who had first taught 
his heart to love. With a dizzy head and trembling heart 
he read as follows : — 

"Tour perseverance does me honour; but I should 
consider myself unworthy of your esteem, were I to yield 
to your reasons, after having so distinctly told you that I 
was bound by my own ; that my resolution was final and 
irrevocable. I have confessed to you that my heart is 
not free. You speak to me of constancy — tmnk it not 
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strange, therefore, that I scruple to be wanting in it. It 
is true that I have also made another avowal. The man 
whom, as I have told you, I neither can, nor wiU sacrifice 
to your love. ... an invincible obstacle opposes itself to 
my. ever being his. From this avowal you have taken 
courage ; but the very singularity of the case, and above 
all, the avowal itself, should have convinced you how 
completely sure I was of myself. 

" Adieu, Su* ! Believe me, it is painful to reply thus 
coldly to protestations which I have every reason to 
believe sincere. But any other language might give you 
hopes which I ag^in repeat would be entirely without 
foundation, and can never be realised. I can only pray 
God, that you may elsewhere meet with that happiness 
which you wished me to share with you." 
• Julian had been obliged to support himself against the 
tomb while reading this letter ; he fancied himself the sport 
of a dream. It was long before he could believe what 
this letter so plainly revealed to him. But doubt was 
impossible. It was Him whom Marie loved. It was for 
him that Marie sacrificed every other love. It was no 
illusion ; the apparition of Marie at the Parsonage had 
told him almost the same thing ; and wearied as only a 
few minutes before he had felt of life, so much so that he 
had envied the wretched man who lay stretched at his 
feet, he now rejoiced that there was a heart which beat 
in imison with his own ; and he involuntarily thanked 
God for this strange proof that he was not deserted. 



CHAPTEE LII. 



Julian returned to the boat ; but it had been carried 
off by the current, and was fioating on the other side of 
the lake. 

Suddenlv he heard a distant noise in the Park; it 
approachea nearer and nearer. Julian listened. He 
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heard the trampling of horses, and soon saw a grand 
eortege caracoliilg on the other side of the lake. Queen 
Marie Antoinette came to visit Ermenonyille, attended 
bj a numerous suite. 

This visit had been long talked of. The friends of 
Bousseau attached immense importance to it ; his enemies, 
and not his enemies only, but all -serious thinking men 
had endeavoured to convince her of the impropriety of 
this step. Would it not be strange, said they, altogether 
at variance with her regal dignity, for the Queen to 
visit the tomb of a man who had been condemned by a 
public parliamentary decree ? Bousseau had died while 
that decree was still in force ; and whether or not it 
were just, it was more improper for the Queen, than 
any other person, to make this public display. 

The King had felt it keenly, but thanks to M. de 
Maurepas, his scruples had been overcome; he had 
persuaded the monarch that the visit to Erioaenonville 
was merely a ride like any other, and that the circum- 
stance of her being a Queen was no reason whv she should 
not visit the Park of Ermenonville, which all the world 
went to see. The minister tried his best to persuade the 
King to go ; but Louis XYI. had too much good sense to 
yield to his persuasions, so far as he himself was concemec^ 
and too little where the Queen was in question. 

On the part of the Queen this desire was a mere 
caprice. Her very levity, the source of so much impru- 
dence, prevented her from being seriously engrossed with 
anything — she was neither for, nor against Bousseau, nor 
any of his ideas. The only thing wmch she had seen in 
his works were his scenes of rural life, " !rhe CottcMes,^' 
" The JPrairies,^^ his " Bords des LacSj^ ideals which she 
had cherished from her youth. She thought it would be 
so pretty to arrange at Trianon some of these innocent 
Suisseries; she, poor Queen, had no idea that these 
slight returns to nature were in truth auxiliaries to the 
great movement of the day, and to the efforts against the 
throne. 

But the man who most contributed to lead her and her 
whole court astray, is he whom we have seen dancing 
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upon the tight-rope in the Champs Elis^es ; he who seems 
to have combined in his own person all the courtliness 
and all the levities of the age, the Comte d*Artois, her 
brother-in-law. 

The life of the Comte d'Artois seemed to be a per- 
petual defiance of all the rules of a refined gentleman. 
Day and night he was engaged in one continued round of 
fStes, horse-races, hunting-parties, carousals, public and 
private gallantries, or rather public only, for he so com- 
pletely set at nought public opinion, that he determined 
to conceal nothing. He sometimes carried his disdain for 
the people to public insult ; on one occasion, having 
missed a good stroke in the Tennis Court, his fury was 
unbounded, and he ordered the galleries to be cleared of 
the audience, whom he called the most opprobrious names. 
A veteran Chevalier de St. Louis, who happened to be 
present, remained seated in his place; the Pnnce, swearing 
at him, asked him why he did not go. " Tour highness 
ordered the canaille," said he, " to go out. I am not one. 
I shall remain." In fine, the conduct of the Comte 
d'Artois tended greatly to lessen the dignity of the 
throne. ' 

But brutality was the fashion of the day. The perfect 
gentlemen swore deeper oaths than the lowest valet. 
While the ladies of the court were taking lessons of the 
"Dames de la Halle" in order to acquire the tone of 
the fishwomen, and be the better able to play the most 
vulgar pieces, the noble gentlemen took lessons in swear- 
ing. But on other occasions, not the slightest trace of 
the degrading exterior was tolerated, and here the prince 
was quite unrivalled. As soon as his tone was good it 
was exquisite; as soon as his gallantry rose above the 
vulgar, it was full of good taste and spirit. "With the 
Queen especially, he was the very ideal of a chevalier, 
respectful without affectation and without meanness, 
familiar without ever saying a word which could be sub- 
verted to evil commentary. 

The public, however, did not fail to speak severely ; the 
intimate union which subsisted between the brother and 
sister-in-law was the occasion of much scandal. At Paris, 
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at Versailles, at promenades, at balls, everywhere in 
short, they were seen together. The public newE^apers and 
the other journals perpetually reiterated " the Queen and 
the Comte d'Artois have done this, or that." The two 
names were inseparable. Eeeently, the public newspapers 
had said, '' After having long taken lessons on the tight- 
rope, the Comte d'Artois has at last made his d^but 
before the Queen." The Queen, in fact, was the source 
of many of the great follies of the Comte d'Artois. The 
" Chateau de Bagatelle," that great folly, was only six 
weeks in building, because the Queen had betted one 
hundred thousand lires that it would not be finished. 

The masons of the prince seized the materials of every 
kind which were intended for buildings at Paris, and 
though they paid for their spoil, it was considered 
scandalous. 

Eeport, therefore, said as usual, '^ that the Queen and 
the Count were going to visit Ermenonville, and the gay 
cavalier whom Julian saw at the Queen's right side was 
the Comte d'Artois. 

The Queen's visit to Ermenonville was attended with 
one of those absurd contradictions which were perpetually 
taking place at the Trench court at this time. 

"While the tomb of Rousseau, the very altar of equality, 
was about to receive a visit from the Queen of France, it 
would have been quite contrary to etiquette for a princess 
of her rank to visit so poor a gentleman as the Marquis 
de Girardin. The chateau in the park, for the time 
being, ceased to be his, in order that the Queen might 
not have to offigr him either compliments or thanks, and 
that he might not say that he had had the honour of 
receiving the Queen. He had therefore received an 
official notice that the Comte d'Artois would, at some 
future day, take possession of the chateau for the purpose 
of receiving the Queen, and that it would be most agree- 
able if he were absent. 

But he had remained, and after the scene on the island, 
as he was leading his friends towards the chateau, some 
officers of the Prince's household were en route to take 
possession of it. A number of waggons conveyed not 
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only the etceteras of a splendid dinner, but even the table 
linen and the plate, for the Queen was not to touch any* 
thing that day which did not belong to the Prince. 

The Marquis de G-irardin bore it admirably, both as a 
loyal subject and as a philosopher, for he had great respect 
for monarchical privileges. W hether the Queen came to 
see him or not he cared not ; she came to visit his place 
at Ermenonville, and that was all he wanted. The 
Countess de Beauharnais and his other friends considered 
themselves quite at liberty to vent their spleen upon him 
for so quietly allowing his friends to be chased away from 
the house ; the kind old Marquis attempted to console 
them for their disappointment, by conducting them fco a 
little pavilion from whence they would have a good view 
of the procession, as the Queen must necessarily pass close 
by in her drive through the park. 

Madame Eoland was the only one who refused to take 
any part in the conversation, wounded to the quick by 
the cutting remark of the Marquis de Rivarol ; at the 
preparation made for the royal reception, at the perfect 
calmness of the old Marquis, her republican spirit was 
roused within her, and she determined if possible to vent 
it upon the Queen, whom she considered little better 
than a disgrace to her sex. 

M. de Cubieres, who was seated next to her, did his 
utmost to amuse her, and promised to point out to her 
aU the principal persons in the procession. They had 
not long to wait. A chevalier covered with gold, galloping 
on in front, announced that the Queen was approaching. 

"Look! look!" cried Cubieres, "what a crowd ! 
quite a sea of heads ! But they are stopping. Well, but 
we shall have the more time. The Comte d'Artois is 
speaking to the Queen. They deliberate, I think, 
whether they shall enter the chateau before or after the 
promenade. That is the Comte de Vaudreuil and the 
Prince de Poix, they have been called into the consulta- 
tion with the Princess de Lamballe and the Duchesse de 
Mazarin; the Prince de Beauvau seems to advise that 
they shall not stop, the Prince d'H^nin supports him 
I think; the affair is decided. Yes, the Comte d'Artois 
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gives the order to advance. Attention ! Madam, atten- 
tion! The Queen!" But his recommendation was 
superfluous ; Madame Eoland had not seen or looked at 
anything but the Queen, and when the cortege passed 
slowly before the pavilion, the Queen, who naturally 
looked up, seemed struck by some unexpected, repulsive 
object. So marked was the look of the Queen, that 
Cubieres could not avoid turning round to his neighbour, 
at whom that look had been directed, and which he 
perfectly understood. 

Profound hatred and inexpressible disdain contracted 
the countenance of the young woman, who looked more 
beautiful than ever; but perfectly terrific. The Queen 
had instantly read the depths of that heart which was 
bom to hate all that it did not love. She felt that she 
was in the presence of one of those bitter enemies whose 
existence she had hitherto doubted. 

Ton do not deceive yourself, O Queen! war is " 
declared ! That woman whom you will soon forget in the 
vortex of your fetes, you will meet her again in the days 
of your distress, energetically banishing from every heiit 
any spark of pity it may yet retain for your sufferings. 
It is she who will teach all to convert your every fault 
into a crime, she who will change into imprecations 
against you eil the clamours raised against the abuses of 
two centuries, she who will overturn the throne by the 
very men whose aim at the beginning was to consolidate 
it; but her hour of retribution will soon follow yours ; she 
will mount the scaffold only a few days after you, without 
manifesting whether she has even repented of having 
made you fall a victim there. 
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CHAPTER Llll. 



"We left Julian in the isle at the moment that the 
Queen arrived on the banks of the lake. He could 
neither fly nor conceal himself; the whole party had 
already seen him, and appeared to be astonisned at his 
presence. Julian thought not of himself; he thought 
of the horror which the gay company would feel at the 
sight of that bloody corpse, for it was not probable that it 
could escape observation. 

The Queen alighted from her carriage : the Prince de 
Beauvau, having often visited the spot, had the dis- 
tinguished privilege of acting the part of cicerone to the 
Queen, her brother-in-law, and her ladies ; he had, there- 
fore, the honour of conducting her Majesty to the boat, 
and of entering it with her and her illustrious party. 
On nearing the island, he recognised Julian, and know- 
ing the secret of his birth, was greatly surprised at 
meeting him there, so much so, that the Comte d'Artois 
perceived it. 

" Tou seem to know that priest,*' said he. 

" It is I'Abb^ Julian, your highness." 

"L'Abbe Julian," said the Queen, "I think I have 
heard of him before." 

" That is very possible, your Majesty, for he is in great 
favour at YersMlles, though he has never been there." 

" Ah! yes, I remember, the same whom all our ladies 
wished to have for their Confessor." 

" Precisely so, and who refuses " 

" In order that he may be the more sought after," 
said the Comte d'Artois." 

" I don't think so, your highness." 

" Bah ! he only refused ugly ones, I dare say." 

" Tour highness had better lend him your list, in order 
that he may make a selection," cried the Duchesse de 
Mazarin, severely. 

This list, be it known, was a piece of parchment divided 
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into seven columns, where all the ladies of the Court 
figured, under seven rubrics, from the " Beautiful " to the 
"Abominable." The Duchesse de Mazarin appeared 
under the category of" Frights;" but the Comte d'Artois, 
either did not, or pretended not to hear what she said. 
He leaped nimbly ashore, and handed out the Queen. 
Julian retired to the extremity of the island, which, 
however, as we have seen, was so small, that he was at 
no great distance. 

The Queen, leaning on the arm of her brother-in-law, 
examined the monument with that sort of distracted 
curiosity usually manifested by persons of high rank, 
who fancy they see the object exhibited because it is 
pointed out to them. The boat returned several times 
with a fresh accession of company, so that the little isle 
was quite full. A small group had assembled on the spot 
where the corpse was lying ; they saw it, and made signs 
that the Queen should not hear of it. She had looEed 
at Julian several times, and seeing him approach the boat 
for the purpose of availing himself of it to go to the other 
side of the lake, she motioned to him to approach. 

" Monsieur T Abb6, what are you doing here ? " 

"Madam— 1 " 

" What have you got there ? your breviary no doubt. 
Let me see. Ah I h&l La Nbuvelle Seloise,*' 

" The book is not mine. Madam, I found it here." 

" Tou found it ! eh ! a name — the Marquis de Saugy." 

" A great reader," said the Comte d' Artois. " He was 
reading the other day in the gallery at Versailles, and 
this very same book too, if I am not much mistaken." 

" He must have come here to read it ; but to leave it 
here is too good a joke." 

" I should like to play him a trick," said the Count. 

" And what is that ?" inquired the Queen. 

" That your Majesty should return it to him yourself." 

" Very well, M. de Beauvau, have thegoodness to take 
charge of it ; you can give it to me at "Versailles. Good 
God ! what is the matter ? " for a piercing shriek issued 
from the spot where the corpse was lying. One of the 
gentlemen who had stood before it, to prevent its being 
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seen, had moved aside, and a lady caught sight of it. 
There was a dead pause, and none ventured to answer the 
Queen. She insisted, however, till she was told, and 
liewise upon knowing the name, for she perceived 
that he was recognised. Julian's eje glanced at the book 
which she still held in her hand. " Oh ! my God," ex- 
claimed she, " and I have talked of giving it to him ! ** 

" Well ? " inquired the Comte d'Artois ? 

" Of giving it to him ! " cried she, and her terrified 
look told the rest ; it seemed to her that she was to give 
him a rendezvous beyond the grave. 

" Why did you bring me here ? " cried she. 

" But, Madam," said the Prince, " who could have 
expected " 

" What business have I here ? " 

" Compose yourself," said the Prince, " compose your- 
self." 

" Oh!" cried the Queen, "and the dreadful look of 
that woman ? " 

"What woman?" 

" 0, that woman yonder ; did you not see her ? " 

" I verily believe you are becoming superstitious," said 
the Prince. 

" Let us go at once," said the Queen, turning hastily 
towards the boat. 

As she stepped into it, she turned round, and said 
hurriedly to Julian : " Monsieur I'Abbe, you will come 
and see me at Versailles. I desire it. You understand — 
I desire it." 

Julian bowed. 



CHAPTEE LIV. 



" What does she want with me ? " said Julian, on 
returning to his village ; but it mattered not to him. 
The Queen had not fixed any time, and he determined to 

t2 
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put tlie whole affair from him till she should send for 
nim, which perhaps she might never do. 

There was one question, and one only, which absorbed 
his mind; how should he act in regard to Marie? 
The delightful assurance which he had received at Erme- 
nonville in some measure rendered the struggle less' 
painful ; he knew that he was beloved. What needed he 
more ? But, alas ! this discovery also told him how 
deeply, how warmly he reciprocated that feeling ; and, 
when he returned to the parsonage and his old servant 
welcomed him, all was so void, so cold, so cheerless, that 
he reasoned not for or against his love. He felt that 
the iron yoke imposed upon him was an odious, absurd, 
and impious tryanny. H/s heart told him, that he 
loved her with a pure and holy devotion, while his 
vow sternly reminded him, that even to think of her 
was sin. 

Julian tried to forget her, he tried to throw his whole 
mind into the duties of his sacred oflGlce ; but her image 
seemed ever to hover over him, and, in spite of himself 
and his better judgment, he would wander at eventide 
into the quiet churchyard, in the vague and uncertain 
hope that ne might perchance have one more glimpse of 
Marie. 

But days and weeks passed on and found him alone. 
That bright gleam of hope which had gilded his distant 
horizon, was shrouded in darkness and night. Marie 
came not, and hope was succeeded by despair. How 
could she abandon him for so long a time ? Had she 
forsaken him for ever ! Was that transient glimpse of 
her, which had shed a radiance around his path, and 
seemed to be the harbinger of a brighter day, only 
the last lingering rays of the setting sun ere he sunk 
into endless night ? Was that letter to the Marquis de 
Saugv, written on the eve of her departure to some distant 
land? 

Julian had been firmly convinced that his visit to 
ErmenonviUe, and the discovery which he had there made, 
was the leading of Providence. His disappointment was 
therefore proportionably great; Marie was not only 
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lost to'him, but he bad not even tbe consolation of telling 
ber bow warmly ber love was responded to. He bad 
no society. Blis parisbioners were all poor villagers, 
and amongst tbe cures of tbe neigbbourbood be bad found 
only one wbose acquaintance be cared to cultivate. Tbe 
otbers, coarse peasants in a black gown, were bardly a 
sbade above tbose wbo followed tbe plougb. Tbe country 
clergy bave been bigbly extolled in comparison of tbe city 
clergy and tbe body of monks ; but altbougb tbey were 
indeed, generally speaking, less idle tban tbe monks, and 
more moral tban tbose of tbe city, tbeir ignorance tended 
to lower religion almost as mucb as did tbe vices of tbe 
otbers. 

Tbe Cur6 Cambel was tberefore, of all Julian's neigb- 
bours tbe only one wbose society was adapted to tbe 
tastes of a man wbo bad seen tbe world, and wbo bad re- 
sided witb tbe D^cbesse de Luxembourg. He was intel- 
ligent, witty and a gentleman : and it was evident tbat 
be bad read and seen many tbings of wbicb be did not 
speak. 

Cambel speedily gaiaed a great bold upon Julian, and 
Julian soon repentea of baving given bim bis confidence. 
Not tbat be seemed to betray tbat confidence j but, wbile 
be bad contrived gradually to elicit from Julian nearly tbe 
wbole of bis bistory, be bad scarcely ever spoken of bim- 
self : but, even after be bad made tbis vexatious discovery, 
Jidian was unable altogetber to withdraw bis confidence, 
for Cambel was one of tbose men wbo cannot be got rid 
of at pleasure. Complaisant and bold, supple and 
baugbty, be imposed bimself witb marvellous success. 
A word, a look from bim, was quite suflGlcient to put aside 
all thoughts of rebelling against bim ; and Julian, wbo bad 
so maniully withstood all tbe sarcasms, tbe sophisms, the 
allurements of the age, felt perfectly weak in presence 
of tbis ex- Jesuit witb bis false eye and bis 'despotic voice. 
He congratulated bimself that he had at all events con- 
cealed from him tbe secret of his birth; but be soon 
found that this was no secret to bim. The Jesuit put on 
a look as if be repented of some words which he had 
dropped on this point. Julian saw clearly tbat in this 
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also he played a part, and that he was determined to let 
him feel, as if by chance, the utter futility of his en- 
dearourbg to con^al anything from him. 

In realitr, however, Julian had nothing more to tell 
him. He had avowed to him his relations to Marie, at a 
time when he considered him worthy of confidence, his 
religious doubts and scruples, he never made a mystery 
of, for as we have seen, he had spoken of them to his 
Bishop. But Cambel appeared to view them in quite a 
different light to the Bishop, and he adroitly assumed 
the attitude most calculated to produce alarm. It was 
not the affected terror of a devotee, nor the indignation of 
a hypocrite, nor the grief of a saint ; he acted the part best 
calculated to inspire authority — that of the physician 
who comprehends at half a word, who finds the case a 
bad one, and who is silent because he might say much. 

We have seen the object Julian sought by entering 
into orders. He expected to become at once what he 
presumed to be inspired by the habit he assumed ; sub- 
dued in heart, enslaved in mind ; tired of being his own 
master, only to create his own torments, he flattered 
himself that he gave the Church complete power over 
his faculties at the same time that he gave her plenary 
power over his actions. 

We have seen how completely he had miscalculated in 
this respect. The death which Julian sought in the dust 
of the sanctuary had resolved itself into new life, or 
rather into fever ; his miseries were increased by the 
remembrance of all the happiness he had renounced for 
the purpose of healing them. 

Little was wanting to make Julian throw himself into 
the arms of the very man who was odious to him, but 
who offered him, albeit under another form, what he had 
in vain sought in the life of a priest. He had wished to 
abdicate into the hands of the Church ; the opportunity 
now offered to abdicate into the hands of a man who 
would likewise virtually be the Church, but visible, pal- 
pable, armed with a rod of iron, and an aspect that 
would brook of no affront. He would bow his nead and 
e his eyes, he would become the man, the slave, the 
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sport of Cambel, as Cambel was probably the slave and 
the sport of some other person ; for Julian doubted not 
that by giving himself over to him, he should find himself 
bound to some dark remnant of the chain of Loyola, — 
broken by the Pope, but ever ready to be rejoined. But 
what mattered this to him ? He saw in the Jesuits, and 
he was right, nothing save the complete incarnation of 
the Catholic system — annihilation of the individual con- 
science—obedience elevated into the only dogma, into 
the only virtue. What in any other state of mind he 
would have regarded as the capital, monstrous vice of 
this system, he now considered the best part of it. 

Nevertheless, the remembrance of Marie had long 
counterbalanced this tendency, he recalled her so calm^ 
and at the same time so lively and happy, though so far 
from having sought happiness or peace in the distraction 
of her heart and mind ; and he shrunk from the sacrifice, 
if not as from a crime, yet as from an imprudent mea* 
sure which as yet was not quite indispensable. A voice 
seemed to say " wait," and he did wait. At one moment 
he thought that he had not waited in vain ; it was that 
evening when he saw her again at the cemetery, for he 
saw not only the woman he loved, but his guardian angel 
who came to deliver him from the inquisitions of Cambel, 
and still more the temptations succeeding them. With 
her assistance he felt that he should be strong — strong 
against Cambel — strong against himself. 

But after a suspense of some weeks, a suspense which 
was at first peaceiul, then restless, then melancholy, he 
began quite to lose hope ; he again saw nothing but 
sorrow in the void, or sleep in the arms of Cambel, and 
his choice was made. He thought he could no longer 
doubt that he had deceived himself in thinking he saw 
the finger of God in the future part which Marie was to 
act towards him; and without exactly assigning that 
part to Cambel, it was to Cambel he resolved to give 
himself up : — Providence or fatality, he should thus have 
a master. 

Julian, however, did not conceal the course of his 
impressions, and the priest was perfectly aware, not only 
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that Julian had come to him because the worst had come 
to the worst, but that it was quite odious to him* 
Cambel possessed the patience of a man determined to 

fain his point ; ready to sacrifice, not only his self-love, 
ut also his honour. He said not " Strike, but listen," — 
he said, " Obey, but after that detest me if thou wilt." 

Cambel, therefore, waited patiently till Julian should 
present himself to the yoke ; tiU then he determined to 
confine himself to incessantly goading on the toilsome 
work which could lead to no other issue. Even when 
conqueror, he took good care not to show it, until he had 
quite consolidated his victory. 

Julian's taste for mysteries was not lost upon him. 
Julian had himself told him of his adventures with the 
Ereeinasons, with the Comte de Saint Germain, and with 
Mesmer. Many a time had Julian depicted to him^ as 
he had to the Duchesse de Luxembourg, what he had 
gone through while holding the host ; his frantic desire to 
believe it uving, and to feel it palpitate between his 
fingers. Cambel would shrug his shoulders and say, 
" What merit would there be in faith if Gk)d permitted 
us to see." And all the time he was combating this 
fixed idea, which he saw was, in fact, a latent hope, 
he had the art of favouring it. " Q-od is the master after 
all," he would say, " is it not written, that * Faith will 
remove mountains ? ' There is nothing whatever to prove 
that the age of miracles is for ever past." 

Julian knew the Jesuits well and thoroughly, and 
Cambel on his side saw clearly that Julian was not the 
man to be caught by a common fraud, which might do 
very well for the unenlightened; he therefore had re- 
course to his never-failing receipt — he waited. 

But we shall see that he did not wait without at the 
same time doing something. 
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CHAPTEE LV. 



Ik Cambers parish, about a leaguers distance from 
Julian's parsonage, stood the Chateau of Clamiere, in- 
habited by the ancient family of that name. 

It was one of the few Protestant French families which 
had escaped the wars, the persecutions, and, what was 
still more, the seductions of the Court. For, in the time 
of Louis XIV. it required more than ordinary religious 
principle and steadfastness to refrain from purchasing by 
a nominal conversion to Eomanism those favours to which 
many of the high nobility sacrificed their feudal greatness, 
the honour of their ancestors and their own. 

This perseverance had, however, been followed by that 
esteem which is sure to be the final recompense of sacri- 
fices made for conscience-sake. Louis XIV. himself 
spoke of them with respect, and in more than one instance 
protected them from the cruel laws in force against 
them. These families, on the other hand, were fully sensible 
of the results which naturally devolved upon them ; the 
necessity of justifying more and more by their piety and 
by their every-day walk the exceptions of which they 
had been the object. 

The family of the old Baron de Clamiere, the heretic 
parishioner of Cambel, was therefore a very pious 
and honourable house. Hjs wife had long lain in the 
tomb of his ancestors. Two daughters, the one aged 
twenty and the other eighteen, lavished upon him their 
tenderest care; two sons also, both in the military 
service, had, notwithstanding all their temptations, con- 
tinued very serious young men, and always returned with 
delight to the quiet life which prevailed in the family 
circle at the cMteau. Their lands were not extensive, 
their preserves thinly stocked, their vassals not numerous ; 
but they had neither debts nor ambitious desires ; two 
important points to make men content. 

One evening, it was the autumn of this same year, 
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1780, tbe family were gathered after supper round the 
large fireplace, and, to complete their happiness, they 
were all there. The eldest son, an officer in the Guards, 
had leave of absence for a few days ; the younger had 
just returned from the war in America ; two decorations 
already sparkled on his breast ; the one Bepublican — that 
of Cincinnatus — ^the other Boyal — ^that of Military Merit 
— ^which, in the case of Protestant officers, replaced the 
cross of Saint Louis. He bore also a third distinction, 
that of wearing his arm in a sling, and perhaps he was 
even prouder of this badge than of either oi the two 
former. He was usually called M. le Chevalier,- although 
that title more properly belonged to his uncle, the 
brother of the Baron, an old soldier of Pontenoy, who was 
likewise seated this evening in the chimney-comer. 

Nor must we forget another person of the social circle, 
a cousin — a bright and lovely creature. She was not 
beautiful ; for her beauty could not be expressed by that 
word, the expression of her countenance as much as her 
features left an impression that could not be foigotten. 
Spirited without boldness, brilliant without pride, touching 
without affectation. Her hair was of a dark chesnut 
colour, and her eye of a blue so pure, so truthful, so per- 
fect, that — 

" Every free-bom glance confest 
Thje guileless movements of her breaat." 

Need we say it was Marie de Clavigny ? The young 
Chevalier recounted stories of battles lost and won in 
America, and repeated the oft-told tales of his wound 
and his hair-breadth escapes ; while the elder enlivened 
the circle by stories from Versailles ; the old Baron and 
his brother making many a sage remark and drawing 
forth many a useful lesson, while the young ladies listened 
and chatted with cordial animation. 

Their chat was suddenly interrupted by a visitor, M. le 
Cur6 Cambel. He was a handsome man, M. le Cur6. 
He retained of the Jesuit, besides what we have already 
stated of him, a certain courtesy of manner, a handsomer 
and more stylish cassock, thinner soles to his shoes, and 
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more elegantly dressed hair tlian the ordinary cur6s. He 
might be forW years old, for he was very young at the 
suppression of his order. He was tall and rather thin, 
but graceful and dignified in his demeanour. His phy- 
siognomy was the very one we might have assigned to 
him without even seeing him, from what we know of his 
conduct towards Julian ; beneath his most insignificant 
look lay a terrific lower; beneath his most polished 
words a dry, imperious tone. He was one of those 
persons who are repulsive without being ugly ; nay, with- 
out even being devoid of beauty, for it was the expression 
of his countenance which stamped the man. 

The family would very gladly have dispensed with his 
visits, and at this time they would have run no risk by 
Reclining them; but how could the Baron refuse the 
visits of a man of refined manners, learning, discretion, 
and who never uttered a word that could shock a Pro- 
testant ? Besides which, he was something of a favourite 
with the old Chevalier, as he often took a hand at cards 
with him, and served to beguile the long winter's evenings. 

" Ah ! Qtood evening," said the Chevalier. " We had 
given you over for to-night ; it is nearly nine o'clock." 

" A hundred thousand pardons ! Business detained 
me. But pray, young ladies, do not let me disturb 
you." 

This speech was quite superfluous, for the young ladies 
were not at all disturbed. 

He seated himself with great composure. 

" A little more, and I should not have had the pleasure 
of seeing you this evening. But all at once I recol- 
lected " 

" That you owe me a retaliation." 

" Just so ; and here I am at your command." 

" And I at yours. Let us begin." 

" My brother," said the Baron, " the retaliation might 
perchance last somewhat long ; it would be best, I thmk, 
first ^if M. le Cur6 will permit." 

" Certainly, sir," said the cure. 

The subject proposed was Evening Prayers. This good 
old practice had not been interrupted in the Chateau of 
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Clami^re since the earliest times of the Beformatioii. It 
was generally the signal for the Cur6 to depart ; but he 
had remained more than once. He never made any 
observation either for or against the habit ; he did not 
pay sufficient attention to appear to take part in the 
worship, nor was he sufficiently distr^ted to appear 
unpolite ; his bearing was such tnat no Protestant could 
have required more of a Catholic cure. 

But this evening, as the two young men retired to their 
rooms, the elder said, 

" Did you see ? " 

« What ? " 

" The cure." 

"WeU?" ^ 

" Well, during prayers I just happened to raise my 
eyes, and " 

"You raise your eyes during prayers, my guards- 
man? " 

"And pray, my dear Sir, do you never raise your 
eyes during prayers " 

" Never ! never at least since I have seen Washington 
pray. He is a man who " 

" Well, however, I did raise my eyes. The cure was 
just opposite to me " 

" He never raises his eyes, not he ! " 

" Never ! no, never have I seen a look so fixed upon 
any object as his look was upon " 

" Upon our cousin, I warrant." 

" Just so ; it was a fixed, piercing, gloomy, a — ^I must 
finish by some romantic phrase, and this will be no more 
than the truth. Had I been a painter I should instantly 
have sketched his face, for it was the finest type " 

" Or the most abominable ! " 

" If you will. Well, did you not likewise observe how 
singularly distracted his face was as he sat down to the 
card-table. But she is really very pretty.'* 

" Too pretly ! " 

" Too pretty ! Ah ! well I understand you, and this is 
perhaps likewise my opinion, she is too pretty, she over- 
powers me. I feel that there is a barrier between her 
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and me ; and if my father had not told me that we should 
lose our time if we were to attempt to pay our court to 
her " 

"Oh! as for the difficulty, that would be the very 
reason for making the attempt." 

" Ah ! you have come from Versailles." 

" And you from the other world ; but no. — Well and 
good, I believe she will never be anything to me but a 
third sister." 

" Silence ! she is coming up." 

They saw her passing with their sisters in the long 
gallerv which led to the rooms on the first story, and 
they loUowed her with their eyes much longer than their 
words would have led one to suppose, and when she 
had disappeared, they turned to each other rather con- 
fused, for both said at the same time, in the same tone, 
and in the same expression, " She is a sweet girl." 



CHAPTEE LVI. 



Had they remained watching an hour longer, they 
would still have seen a streak of light issuing between 
the chinks of the old door of one of these chambers. This 
chamber, which was situated at the extremity of the 
gallery, was that of Marie. It occupied the interior of 
one of the towers, excepting an angle where the stair-* 
case led straight from the lower court to the top of the 
castle. 

There, in fact, the third sister of our two brothers was 
still astir. She was writing by the pale glimmer of a 
wax taper. 

" This is the last letter, Julian, which you will receive 
from me, and even while I am sitting down to write, I 
say to myself, perhaps I shall never send it. 

"Three have already been sent to you; three have 
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remained unanswered. Yet I cannot imagine that tliis is 
owing either to forgetfuhiess or to disdain. I tried to 
persuade myself that you have been obliged to do violence 
to your feeUngs, that you imagined you were only acting 
wisely. Alas ! I dare not say you are not right, and ye^ 
I write again. 

'' Three times have I asked you, Julian, whether you 
recognised me two months ago in your churchyard. But 
whether you knew me or not that evening, you now 
know that it was I ; and if in my letters, especially in the 
first, there may, perchance, have been a slight touch 
of irony, or bitterness ; have you not been able to 
forgive me, after so strong and unhappily so strange a 
proof of my sentiments towards you? Yes, Julian; 
when I asked you in that first letter whether you had 
found what you sought, whether peace was beneath that 
cassock — ^believe me, it was not because I did not undeir- 
stand what you had to suffer on discovering that you had 
deceived yourself. For you have' discovered it, and quickly 
too, even if at some isolated moment you might have 
experienced veritable hope or veritable illusion. 

"Do you ask me how I know this ? You told me so 
yourself when you opened to me your heart. I know it, 
Julian, because I know that the Bible speaks true when 
it says that a thirsty soul cannot be satisfied at broken 
cisterns that hold no water. 1 know it, because I know 
that an eye which watches for the light is not satisfied by 
dosing itself, or by being shut up in darkness. I know 
it, because I know that a soul wnich longs, which yeanui 
after the truth, can never find happiness in a lie. 

" And now, Julian, I will tell you what led me to your 
dwelling. It was not the hope of seeing you ; the late- 
ness of the hour, the darkness of the night, and finally 
my fiight, would have told you this. In fact, do I desire 
it P I know not ; nevertheless, I am so accustomed to 
check myself, that I can say positively that such a desire 
would not possibly have lea me to take such a step. No, 
Julian, it was not you whom I went to see ; neither did 
I go for the purpose of visiting the tomb of some departed 
friend. 
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" It was your tomb, Julian, that I sought. It was at 
your tomb that I resolved to gather strength by repeating 
what I say to myself daily : * He is dead — dead to me, 
this would be little indeed, but, alas ! he is also dead to 
spiritual life and light ! I thought I had been destined 
to open to him the treasures of this life and of the next — 
he has preferred death.' 

" Juuan, for the last time I approach your coffin, for 
the last time I hold out my hand to a corpse, and I say 
unto it, wilt thou live ? — ^yes, Julian, I feel that even now 
I have the power of giving you life. An inward voice 
teUs me that all is not yet finished between our souls. 
To see each other — this is impossible ; but across this 
insurmountable barrier " 

Marie was just writing these words when she fancied 
she heard a noise on the turret staircase. She turned 
round, the sound no longer proceeded from the staircase, 
the door opened, and before Marie had time to utter a 
word, Cambel stood before her. 

But his countenance no longer bore the fiery and 
hideous expression which it had assiuned during family 
prayers. Had he been nearer, or had the chamber been 
better lighted, Marie would have seen his hands tremble 
and his lips quiver; but she perceived only that his 
features were calm, and that his voice was calmer 
stiU. 

" Do not be afraid, I have something to say to you. 
The game being finished, I made a show of departing 
and remained in the hall. I know this staircase " 

" So I see. Sir," said Marie. 

" And you will forgive " 

" There are things. Sir, which cannot be forgiven, or, 
at all events, which cannot be justified. You say you 
wish to speak to me, I am ready to hear you." 

" A single word will tell you what I know, and what 
I have come to do. You are writing ? " 

« I am. Sir." 

" Do you wish me to teU you to whom ? " 

She was silent. 

" I have guessed rightly," cried he, and his first little 
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triumph seeming already to have emboldened him, he 
approached a few steps. " I came, oonseqnentljy qnite 
Apropos ; this fourth letter " 

'* What do you, mean, Sir ? " cried Marie in astonish- 
ment. 

" Behold the three first ! Are you conyinced now ? ** 
And he threw the letters on the table. Marie was 
dumb ! Her letters in the hands of that man ! She 
dared not ask an explanation. Cambel seemed to enjoy 
her distress. 

" You see my powers," continued he, ** do you recog- 
nise them ? " 

She could not raise her eyes, and in a voipe scarcely 
audible, she said, " Se gave them to you ? " 

"Who else?" 

" And wherefore ? " 

" To return them to you." 

" Has he read them ? " 

" Yes ; but the fourth you would have received 
unopened." 

" That is sufficient, Sir." 

" L'Abbe Julian " 

" I do not wish you to say any more. Sir." 

" L'Abb6 Julian forbids you again to trouble his 
repose. He is happy. He considers himself defiled by 
communicating any longer with a heretic." 

" Did he teU you so, Sir ? " 

" Yes, it was he " 

" Did he charge you to repeat ifc to me ? " 

"Yes." 

" Very well, Sir, your mission is accomplished ; " she 
pointed to the door. Cambel did not move. 

" Sir," continued she, " I have need of repose." 

But Cambel stirred not. 

" Surely, Sir, you are not waiting for me to tell you 
to go." 

Cambel continued silent, at length he said in a very 
low tone, " I have read them, I have read these letters. 
L'Abb6 Julian gave me permission to do so. I have 
read them and re-read them, and " his eyes flashed 
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fire, " and I would give my heart's blood if they had 
been addressed to me. Ah ! I would never return them, 
no, not I. They should lie here — upon my heart — ^they 
should be my fife — and she who has written them — she 
who — Marie 1 Marie ! " And he rushed towards her to seize 
her hand — she flew back ; he stopped short, seized the 
letters which were lying on the table, covered them with 
frantic kisses and thrust them into Ids bosom. Suddenly 
he fell down on his knees before her. He was perfectly 
terrific; he seized hold of her — "Marie, Marie, I love you — 
I love you ! not as it is possible for you to have loved this 
fool who rejects you. I love you with all the love and 
frenzy which the life of a priest could accumulate in my 
soul ! What Julian would not accept, give, give it 
to me. I will be your slave — I will believe as you do — I 

will pray as you do — I will " 

He perceived that Marie had laid hold of the bell-rope. 
Perfectly reassured by this weapon, she listened to him 
almost with indifierence ; disdain and disgust were de- 

Eicted on her countenance, — he rose slowly — and when 
e stood upright his own countenance already expressed 
all the ha^ed which could not fail to succeed a love of 
this kind, when it meets only with disdain. An infernal 
frankness had at the same time taken the place of his 
dissimulation. 

" Ring, my fair lady, ring a little louder. You are 
SLcimg your part to admiration ! ^ And now. Madam, 
listen to me,'* he added, gnashing his teeth, " in the first 
place, I have your three letters. But this is nothing — 
here is another — addressed to me — addressed to me by a 
person whom I will not name. It contains the proofs of 
a secret which concerns you — a secret of which you are 
yourself ignorant, and which will poison your whole 
future life. Say one word of what has passed — try to 
have an explanation from Julian — and this secret shall 
become public. Adieu ! " and he left her. 
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CHAPTEE LVIL 



JuLiAK, howeyer, as will readily be belieyed, liad 
never received any of Marie's letters. We liave already 
said that he had aa aged servant. She had been bribed 
by Cambel. 

When he recognised in 'the niece of the Baron, Aat 
Marie de Glavigny of whom Julian had had the impru- 
dence to speak to him^ he desired the old servant to feep 
back any letters which she thought came from the 
chateau. And it so happened that none of them came 
while Julian was at home. Had the fraud been dis- 
covered, Cambel would have had his answer ready ; he 
would say that he had only obeyed his conscience by 
taking upon himself to intercept sources of perdition. 
In £Eict, under this guise, he had represented the matter 
to the servant, who was greatly attached to Julian, 
and quite incapable of the treacneiy, if she had been 
aware of it. 

At first, his only object was to counteract Marie's 
influence, in order to consolidate his own ; but he saw 
Marie every evening, and he did not long see her with 
impunily ; her letters had done the rest. When he had 
acquired the certainty of what Julian was to her, jealousy 
was added to love. All, therefore, that he told Marie 
was fEdse, except the ardent declaration of that love 
which consumed him. The Jesuit had lied, the man had 
spoken but too truly. 

But to return to Jjilian. 

While Marie was writing that fourth letter which she 
never sent, he on his part was writing one to her, though 
he knew not whither to send it. He endeavoured to 
stifle his grief, and to cheat himself into the vain belief 
that she knew his feelings, and he had therefore resorted 
to the plan of writing to her. 

He had long been in the habit of keeping a journal, 
and in doing so had found that relief which is usual on 
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imparidng our sorrows to another. He had lately changed 
the form of this journal. He supposed that he was 
addressing it to her, and this self-delusion was a relief 
to him. A few lines, or even pages, were daily added to 
this journal. We wiU make some extracts which will 
throw light upon the conclusion of our history. 

" 30th October, 1780. — I wrote a few lines jesterday 
which I tore up to-day; these will probably share the 
same fate. But it matters not. I shall have passed a 
few moments with you, Marie, and this is all I want. 
But I must try to iorget that this is all I can do. Yet 
how can I forget ? Alas ! I have written only a few 
lines. My happy illusion has already vanished. I know 
I might as soon have traced these words upon the sand, 
for you will never read them. And oh, Marie ! would I 
dare to let you read them ? Would I dare to let you 
know I have read the very depth of your heart. The 
secret that was revealed to me in your letter to that 
unhappy Marquis — the secret — that you love me— • 

" Yet it is ^e, that after a separation of three years, 
I am no stranger to you. I fled, and your pity went 
with me. Ah I no doubt you read my heart far better 
than I could read it myself. You divined what you were 
to me, and what I should find when far away from you — 
perfect void and anguish. I know not whether you have 
been acquainted with the details of my life durmg these 
cruel years. Nevertheless, there was much that none 
could have revealed to you, for my history is one of 
internal trials and conflicts which have no other witness 
but my own soul ; yet, perhaps, these struggles of my 
soul are those which are best known to you. 

'* I threw myself into the arms of that new science, 
which pretends to verify mysterious links between certain 
souls. I know not wliat it is that I was called upon to 
believe, and I renounced it; but I am persuaded that 
other links exist — these are evident, incontestable, and 
not less mysterious. I feel that they exist between 
your soul and mine, Marie ; I feel that you can read 
my thoughts, that you suffer under my sufferings, that 
you — what was I about to say ? — ^that you joy in my 
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joys ! But this would have been an idle word ! My joys ! 
Alas ! what are they ? 

^* What shall I saj, Marie, to induce 70U to pardon 
me, for all the sorrow I have occasioned jour guileLess 
heart. I will tell you, that since I quitted you, I have 
paid dear for my fault ; that if I have concealed beneath 
this odious robe the anguish of my heart, I have only 
rendered it more miserable than ever ; that if I have 
adopted the livery of a Church which is saturated with 
the blood of your ancestors, I nevertheless shrink from 
its crimes ; that if I have sworn to believe in doctrines 
which your reason repudiates, and your heart detests, my 
reason and my heart have long since released me from aa 
oath which it was impossible to keep ; that i f 

" 81st October. — I threw aside my pen last ni£;ht, 
Marie, for I said rather what I wished man what I Mt. 
Alas, Marie ! I am not so unshackled firom the bonds of 
that religion which I despise. I believe it to be false, 
and at the same time I do all I can to persuade myself 
that it is true. I rebel against its iron yoke, while 
I wish that this yoke were still more heavy, still more 
galling, in order that all resistance might be effectually 
quelled in me. My pride rebelled against your gentle 
tutorage, and I have placed my neck under the feet 
of a man hard and inflexible. I detest this man, and 
yet I listen to him. He has completely gained the 
mastery over me ; I know that he does not believe in the 
religion which he preaches to me, and yet so completely 
is my mind enervated, that I persist in acting against my 
better judgment, and look upon him as the destined 
instrument to lead me from doubt and darkness into 
truth. Can you understand these contradictions P Do 
you see a little bark tempest-tossed, driven hither and 
thither, striving to reach its sure haven, but impelled 
further and further from it by the pitiless storm ! I feel 
that I have sold myself to this man. The price is agreed 
upon — peace, peace of mind ! This is what I yearn for, 
and shall probably yearn for in vain. It matters not ; the 
bargain is struck ; I neither can, nor will break it. You — 

)U alone can come to the rescue — and where are you ? 
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" 2nd November. — I feel more calm to-day. It is the 
* jour des Morts ; ' it is my fete. This morning, during 
mass, my eyes were filled with tears • and this evening, 
too, I wept. I sat down in the quiet churchyard, whicn 
has been crowded with visitors all dav. Towards evening, 
some pious women visited the tombs of their departed 
firiends ; I heard their sobs and their fervent ejaculations, 
as they hung fresh everlasting wreaths on the graves of 
their loved and lost ones. 'Tis sweet to be remembered 
thus! 

^' 8rd November. — Cambel has been to see me. He 
remained a long while. He ventured to speak of you, 
Marie. Yet, wherefore should he not? Have not I 
spoken to him ? This name, which I even concealed from 
mv old affectionate friend, Madame de Luxembourg, 
I have told this man ! Whence this power ? Whence 
this weakness? When I heard him pronounce this 
sacred name, my heart revolted, and I felt that I was the 
cause of this profanation. 

*' Why was Cambel continually recurring to you ? 
I felt convinced that he knew more than he chose to tell 
me, and my heart rebelled at the thought. But no ! the air 
which he assumed is rather the bitter — the keen feeling of 
the priest in speaking of what he is destined never to enjov. 
Notwithstaning all he sees me suffer, he is evidently 
jealous of me— jealous to his heart's core — that I have 
more nearly approached the joys of life than he has. I 
am glad I never told him of that bright but short-lived 
glimpse which I had of you in the churchyard, nor of the 
letter to the Marquis. His mind is full of you. He tells 
me to forget vou, and he is right ; I dare not think of 
you — I ^nll yield myself wholly to him. 

" 6th November. — Cambel was here again ! He brought 
several books, pamphlets, and papers, on the "Seel 
Presence. I told him I should read no more ; that I 
renounced aU further discussion, and would believe any- 
thing he chose to tell me. Alas ! I feel sick and wearied 
in mind and body. I cannot bear this much longer. 

" 8th November. — Oh, this terrible conflict ! Oh, for 
a gleam of light to show me what I must do ! Wliich 
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way can I turn to quit me of this load ? O my God ! — for 
I know, I feel there is a Q-od ! — direct my wandering step 
— direct my seeking mind — ^to light and peace ! I am 
held and bound as if by an adamantine chain, in this deep 
dungeon of doubt and despair ; none but thou canst break 
the fetters. I am wearied of this life ; the days and hoars 
are of tedious length. Sleep offers me no refreshment; 
I rise tired and weary. I have no enjoyment in the duties 
of the day. I am always tired — not tired enough to sleep, 
but tired enough to weep away the long, the dreary night. 
I sighed for these winter days, and now they bring me no 
relief; in summer the bright splendour of the son and 
the flowery mead, and the song of the birds, were all too 
gay, too bright for me ; in autumn the song and cheerfbl 
laugh of the vintagers almost distracted me, and I sighed 
for the quiet days when nature would be cold and lifeless, 
like the dreary winter that is spread over my own heart. 

" 9th November. — Again I take my pen, and seem to 
hold sweet converse with you, my own, my cherished 
Marie ! Marie, if I knew that you were dead I could 
not feel more miserable, more wretchedly alone. Dante 
somewhere tells, that in a dream he thought he learnt 
the death of Beatrice. ' I thought,' says he, * that some 
one came to me and said, *' What, knowest thou not that 
Beatrice has left this world ! " ' And I began to weep, 
not in imagination, Marie, but in reality. 

" They say the view from the parsonage is fine, and 
many a stranger comes to see it ; But to me it is a weary 
waste. A man has just been to speak to me. He wishes 
to be married here to-morrow. He is no parishioner of 
mine, but his relations reside here. The papers are all 
in order; I will marry him to-morrow. Some persons 
always smile when they speak to a priest of marriage. 
They take malicious pleasure in the distress which this 
simple word often inspires. But it does not affect me 
thus. I have married many of my poor people since 
I have been here ; their happiness makes me not miser- 
able! 

" 10th November. — I have had an unexpected, a terrific 
blow ! What an indignity has been put upon me ! what 
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ignominy ! what torture ! I thought that I was strong — 
but I am weak ; who could have foreseen this ! Oh ! mj 
father ! my father ! Have I been too severe upon you ! 

" This morning the marriage was to take place. They 
sent in word that all was ready, and they were only 
waiting for me, and when I entered the Church it was 
crowded. I was astonished at this unusual concourse ; 
I went up to the altar, where the couple were already 
standing. The woman was excessively coarse and vulgar, 
and bedizened in the most ridiculous style. I seemed 
to recognise her face ; I opened my book, but in spite of 
myself, my eye continuallv wandered to her. She raised 
her head, and looked me nill in the face. It was she — ^it 
was Eousseau's widow! it was — alas! alas! how can 
I write the word — it was my mother ! 

" She saw my distress, and she raised it to the highest 
pitch by aflfectmg to think that I was struck with her 
beauty. She looked at me, she almost smiled ! wretched 
woman ; she wished to arouse the jealousy of the man — 
a groom of the Marquis de Girarcun — to whom she was 
being married! 

"I heard of this intended marriage two months 
ago at Paris ; I thought it had taken place long since, 
and now I was mysetf called upon to bless this union— 
80 full of shame to me ! How could I hold in my hand 
the papers, and not see the name Ther^se Levasseur, 
widow of Eousseau ! I should have fled ; I should have 
got Cambel, or some other priest, to take my place. 
I must, indeed, drink to the very dregs, the cup of bitter- 
ness which is destined for me. 

"I knew not how I could finish the ceremony; my 
knees shook u^der me ; my words were quite confused ; 
the Church, the pillars, the lights, the people, all swam 
before my eyes. . . . Alas ! I can write no more ! My 
mother — to touch her hand when I placed that miserable 
ring upon her finger, and not to be able to call her 
mother ! Ah ! woe is me to despise my mother. I can 
write no more. My hand shakes — I feel ilL 

" 11th November. — I have passed a terrific night ; fever, 
dreams, delirium. . . . Ah, delirium! it brought me a 
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moment's happiness. Amid the sort of mist that seemed 
to float before my eyes, I saw seated at my bedside— oh ! 
Marie, need I say that it was you; your hand was 
holding mine; your cahn eye stilled my fevered brain, 
and my heart was bathed in peace. In my delirium 
I remembered the sort of miracle I had penormed on 
poor Gilbert when he was delirious; how I closed his 
eyes; like him, I waited and seemed to expect; but, 
alas ! instead of the longed-for miracle, this momentary 
calm re-established the train of my ideas. I opened my 
eyes ; I no longer even sought you ; I knew but too well 
that you were not there. M y po or servant was there 
with some drink in her hand. What can she do to cure 
me ! Her very care makes me worse ; it is cruel to be 
tended by a hand that one cannot kiss. 

" I wanted to rise ; I have got as far as my desk ; but 
I cannot remain here— I must return to my bed. Oh ! 
that I might never quit it more. 

" 21st November. — ^Ten days ! How have they been 

Sassed ! these ten days ! Sometimes it seems but yester- 
ay since I wrote those lines ; and then, again, it seems 
as if a century had rolled between that date and this. 

" I rose with the intention of writing the history of 
those days: I may, perhaps, have the strength, but I 
have not the courage. But no ! wherefore should I 
verify that there is yet another impassable barrier between 
me and thee, Marie ! Better not to write, and to renounce 
for a few moments the illusion which has already been 
paid — oh ! let me not say too dear. But silence. More 
than ever is it needful that I should bury myself in 
oblivion ! 

''Hide myself! Alas! here is a letter jsealed with a 
large fleur-de-lis. The Queen sends me a message to 
remind me of im promise to wait upon her at Yersaolles* 
I shall go." 
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CHAPTER LVni. 



We will, however, make up for Julian's silence. 

The height of his fever and delirium had served Cambers 
projects. From the first day of his illness, he installed 
himself at his bedside. There, by a skilful combination 
of affectionate attention and despotism, which the duties 
of a sick nurse fully warrant, he had insensibly acquired 
all the ascendancy which he needed, for striking the 
final blow. Julian remembered not how all took place, 
he had a vague remembrance of pressing exhortations, of 
8a<3raments administered with certain forms. Afterwards 
he had entered into certain engagements, had even signed 
certain articles, and finally received a certain absolution 
in articulo mortis, which Cambel had apparently the right 
to] confer. One only thing was clear ; he had sealed his 
servitude by entering into that society, whose ideal is to 
change man into a corpse. 

He was, however, more ashamed than vexed, yet even 
this shame was diminished by the excuse of fever and 
delirium. What he had done, was after all nothing more 
than the natural completion of that renunciation of him- 
self, which he had long contemplated. But he was by 
no means satisfied with this fa<;titious bond ; he wished to 
feel himself really bound, really obedient, really a corpse. 
To attain this by any act of his own, was impossible ; to 
attain it by the injunctions of Cambel, equally impossible. 
He felt that God alone could efiect this complete subju- 
gation of his mind — and his views of God were so dark^— 
so erroneous, that he hoped the author of light would 
lead him into total darkness. He hoped that God would 
perform some miracle to help him to become a good 
Jesuit. 

The Queen's summons at this moment struck him as 
remarkable ; at first he was annoyed and vexed at having 
to enter the gay court at a time when his body was weak 
from the effects.of the fever, and his mind perturbed and 
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nnaetiled ; but after reflection he considered thafc be oonld 
trace the band of Grod that bis desire sboold be accom- 
plisbed ; that be migbt make that firiyoloiis court tremble 
at bis words, naj, preacb to tbe Queen beraelf of tbe 
neglect of serious daties of wbicb sbe now made sport 
Then again bis beart sank witbin bim, and as be ccnsfcem- 
plated tbis immense task, bis Tiews on ereiy subjeefe 
oaAj sceptical, and undecided, be wisbed be needed not 
to go. 

Julian bad often beard of a Cure wbo bad been tbe 
minister of bis parisb at tbe beginning of tbe oentmy. 
He bad left certain papers wbicb, by bis orders, weste 
buried in bis coffin. It was not known wbere tbia Gur6 
came firom ; be bad lived a melancbolj life, and bad died 
young, and appeared to sink under tbe weight of some 
secret anguish. This was quite enough to interest JnliaiL 
He bad a kindred feeling for this man, wbo died long 
before his birth, and he often wondered ^what tale of 
sorrow could haye led him to an early tomb. More than 
once tbe idea had struck him, that he would searcb oat 
this history, which he thought he should probably find 
in the papers buried in the coffin. Tbe yiolation of tbe 
coffin unoer such circumstances did not alarm him. Tbe 
young priest had given no orders for tbe destructdon of 
these documents ; he had, therefore, admitted the possi- 
bility of their one day seeing the light, and Julian felt 
that he had full right to this melancholy heritage. One 
night, therefore, the very night before he was to go to 
Versailles, he was lying in his bed, troubled and agisted 
by all he had gone through, he thought of this young 

Eriest, and marvelled whether his religious trials hsM, 
een of a similar nature to his own ; had his doubts or 
his scruples been solved, or. were they the cause of bis 
early death ? Eull of these thoughts he rose from bis 
bed, and hurried into his church, but his mental emotion 
was so violent that he stopped short when he reached tbe 
altar. A little lighted lamp, as usual, was suspended in 
front of the altar. He sai^ down in a chair to recover 
himself. 
The church was large and lofty: the lamp shed its 
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light only over the altar, and one side of the two pillars ; 
aU else was enveloped in darkness. A new thought now 
flashed into Julian's mind. Was it blasphemy, or was 
it not? During his illness, Cambell had used every 
effort to fire his ardent enquiries respecting the Beal 
Presence in the Sacrament, leading mm on and on to 
investigate these mysteries, with the vague assertion that 
God mights, perhaps, work some special miracle for his 
sake, and then suddenly checking any further enquiry 
by telling him that without more investigation he must 
believe and obey. Julian was fully sensible of his own 
sceptical notions, and vague ideas of G-od, and he conceived 
that the miracle of the Beal Presence was not revealed 
to him because of his unbelief. This idea had often 
haunted him, but during his illness the wafers had been 
consecrated by neighbouring priests, some of whom, 
though not above the class of peasants, he believed to be 
men of piety. Might not the miracle have taken place 
under their hands P 

We have already seen that this mystery of the Eeal 
Presence had become quite a fixed idea with him, and he 
suddenly resolved that he would take the pyx to his own 
hoiAse, and closely examine the wafers. But as he 
approached the altar, his step faltered, he trembled lest 
he should be prying into the mysteries of Q-od, or lest 
he should acquire the certainty that this transformation 
into the body of Christ was a mere delusion. So great 
was his agitation, that he again sat down on the chair 
beneath uie lamp ; and resolved that he would not touch 
thepyx. 

Pfis eye now rested upon the large stone which was 
distinguished from the others by two iron rings. He 
knew it well ; it was the entry to the vault in which the 
Cures of the parish were formerly interred. 

Julian recmlected wherefore he had visited the church 
that night. He was Bure that he should not be disturbed ; 
all that he had to do, was to raise the stone, take the 
lamp, and go down. His very terror enabled him to 
resolve upon this. He lost not an instant. He went 
behind the altar to fetch a bar of iron which he knew lay 
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there, in order to pass it into the rings. The stone was 
not yerj heayj, and he raised it several inches at tiie 
first effort. 

Was he again the sport of his imagination p He 
thought, naj, he was positive, that he saw alight straight 
under the aperture which he had just made. This light 




suddenly vanished, as if a flambeau had been extingnishi 
at the foot of the stairs. It was quite impossible for him 
to doubt : a light reallj had appeared, and then disap- 
peared. He ^It that reflection would only convince 
nim more and more, and without waiting for any fresh 
accession of terror, he continued. He raised the stone 
graduallj, and by the light of the lamp, suspended above 
his head, he saw the first step of the stairs that led into 
the vault. But he suddenly stopped, and i^ cold sweat 
stood upon his forehead, and his Knees shook under him. 
A low voice issuing firom the depths of the ^bomy vault, 
said softly, and distinctly : " Take them." He remained 
standing without the power to move, his hands convul- 
sively clenching the iron bar. After some seconds the 
voice repeated: "Take them." Again all was silent. 
Julian moved not. What was he to take P Again the 
mysterious voice reiterated its sepulchral whisper. 
" Take the consecrated wafers : take them." 

He dropped the stone and rushed towards the altar. 
A few moments after he returned to the presbytery, 
pressing against his breast the pyx, which he had 
snatched from the tabernacle. He hurried to his 
chamber, closed the door, and opened the pyx. 

The wafers were steeped in dart blood. 



CHAPTER LIX, 




" What does the King want with me ? " said Queen 
Marie Antoinette to her friends the Comtesse de Polignac 
and the Frincesse de Lamballe ; " he has told me to wait 
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for him at three o'clock in my private cabinet, and to be 
alone there with Madame Gampan." 

But the Queen thought she could guess what it was 
the King wanted with her. She had of late assumed a 
somewhat different course. She had interfered more 
openly in politics, and in 1780, for the first time, a minis- 
try had been nominated under her auspices. 

M. de Maurepas was still as anxious as ever to be the 
King's only and absolute counseller. He acknowledged 
the necessity of replacing his protege, the Minister of 
Marines, yet he was in no haste to do this. But a £t of 
the gout confined him to bed for a few days, and the 
King for once ventured to act without him. . He 
appointed M. de Castries by desire of the Queen and of 
M. Necker. The Queen was now anxious for another 
appointment — that of the Marquis de Segur in place of 
the Prince de Montbarrey. She had felt her ground ; the 
King's objections were easily over-ruled, all that remained 
was either that he should not consult his old minister or 
not listen to him. 

A third affair, however, was in hand, in which she 
triumphed more over the King than over his ministers. 
Beaumarchais had now gained a considerable party, by 
virtue of repeating this pithy phrase of his play — ** Only 
little minds fear little writings ;" he had enrolled under 
his banner all the minds which were little enough to 
fancy that they could not be caUed little, and this of 
-course included the majority. The Comte de Vaudreuil, 
who was of this number, thought this would be a mag- 
nificent opportunity to come out as the patron of 
letters. He determined that he would get the play acted 
in spite of the Clergy, the Parliament, and of the King 
himself. The eclat that would result from such a master- 
stroke completely dazzled his ambition. Both directly, 
iind iadirectly through Madame de Polignac, he had tried 
to gain the Queen ; and the Queen, less accustomed than 
any person to consider the consequences, entered warmly 
into nis views. The Queen was extremely urgent with 
the King, and not odhr she, but all the members of their 
<3ourt ; wherever the King went, at Yersailles, at Trianon, 
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at Marly, at table, at plaj, tbis eternal Figaro was tiie 
Bum and substance of conversation. Tbe oenaorahip had 
pronounced that tbe piece could not be acted, but the 
author read it to anj one that liked to bear it, and the 
King continually heard those around him say — ^^ I ha?e 
heard it;" or, ''Isbould like to hear it;" or, ^ I am 
going to hear it." Nay, they seemed almost to forget 
the presence of the King ; and while quoting a scene, a 
chaiacter, a word, they could with difficuliy restrain 
themselves from laughing aloud. 

Even had the piece been in itself innocent, tbe univer- 
sal solicitations of the high nobility, nay, of tbe Queen 
herself, for the performance of a play by a man* like 
Beaumarchais, wbo had insulted the crown, was, to say 
the least, undignified and indecorous. But Marie 
Antoinette was play-mad. Her love of theatricals sur- 
passed all bounds. She engaged in them with an ardour, 
with a passion, which but too truly manifested that she 
lived only for the theatre. When she did not heiself 
act, she could not exist without seeing others act. Some- 
times plays were performed before her twice a day. Li 
the early part of the evening the opera, Erench or Italian 
comedy, and after supper, parodies. Iji these lugubrious 
parodies, the first subjects of the opera re-appeared with 
the most ridiculous characters and fanciful costumes. 
Guimard, the dancer, there obtained all the success which 
bad taste could give him. His mean figure, his little 
squeaking voice, added to the burlesque of the parodied 
characters of Emelinda and Iphigenia. The Ejjig, who, 
as we have seen, was delighted with l)on Japket ofJ^meniay 
was excessively amused at these farces; but the very 
persons who were most charmed with them, were highly 
indignant that a King should be amused. A prince, who 
has natural grandeur and nobility, may occasionally de- 
scend to amusements of this kina, but not a King, who, 
like Louis XVI., is only a bourgeois on the throne. 

The Queen, as before stated, was speaking to her 
ladies, respecting the King's proposed visit, when the 
Comte and Com^sse de Provence were annoimced. He 
was still the same coarse, malignant Prince whom we 
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have known two years ago. His malice had often 
trenched upon the dangerous; for instance, that day 
when the chapel of YersaUles was crowded, and the King s 
in&nt daughter was about to be baptised, he asked in a 
loud tone : — " Why the General ALnoner did not com- 
mence by asking, according to the ritual, whose child 
the infant was P " 

The Comtesse de Provence, Maria Louisa of Savoy, 
was, as we have already said, far from handsome, but 
she had, like her husband, much mind, or we should 
rather say, she had the mind of her husband, so that 
theirs was the best household of the court. It was 
whispered, indeed, that this incomparable pair had less 
reciprocal love than a common necessity of speaking evil 
of others, and that this explained their mutual fnend- 
ship for a third slanderous tongue, the Comtesse de 
Balbi. The Queen, while very polite to them, felt but 
little love ; she would have loved them still less, had she 
known all. 

"Ah! my sister," said the Queen, "are you come to 
repentance?" 

" Has my wife been committing some folly ? " cried the 
Prince, laughing aloud. 

" On the contrary," said the Princess. 

" On the contra/ry is charming," retorted the Queen. 

"Charming!" 

" Of course it is. It is as much as to say it is I who 
have proposed some folly, and that you have had the 
wisdom to refuse it." 

" What is it all about ? " inquired the Prince." 

"You know very well," said the Queen; "Madame 
obstinately refuses to play at Trianon." 

" I have told you my reasons, my sister." 

" They are not worth anything, my sister." 

The two Princesses never called each other " my sister," 
except when they were angry. 

" They are no longer reasons," repeated the Queen, 
" as soon as 1 play, and the King himself says nothing 
against it." 

" They are quite suflEicient for me. If you like I will 
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saj witb Bossuet that ^ if tbeie are good leasona agamflt 
there are good examples for." 

" Then pray follow them." 

^ No, my sister, good reasons for, without an example, 
does not suffice me ; permit me not to be content with 
examples without reasons. The House of Saroy ** 

" Oh ! dear me," murmured Marie Antoinette. 

" The House of Savoy, I say ** 

** Come, my brother, come, and let us both prostrate oup* 
selves before the eternal grandeur of the House of Savoy." 
The Queen spoke to the Comte d' Artois, who came in at 
this moment. '' It appears to me that when the House 
of Austria " 

" Ladies ! " cried the Prince, " you are both of too 
great houses, to act " 

" You act ! you " 

'' Comedy ? Well and good. I meant to say, to act 
the fable of the two goats." 

There was a general laugh, more hearty than the 
reply was worth ; but the quarrel began to be rather 
serious and embarrassing, especially for the Comtesse de 
Polignac, who had already done her best to appear not to 
listen. 

" Ah, Monseigneur ! " said she to the Count, " they 
' have at length finished the engraving of your beautiAil 
me at Brunoy ! " 

" Do you like the engraving ? " 

" Less than the fete, Monseigneur." 

'*I am glad, Madam, that you retain so pleasing a 
recollection of it." 

The Count had got up this famous tournament for the 
purpose of pleasing a sister-in-law whom he neither loved 
nor respected. He had spent, they say, a million and 
a-haJf, and it was pronounced one of the most magnificent 
fStes ever ^ven. Alas ! how aU these flutes appear now, 
when we view them as the precursors of the mtal over- 
throw of the throne ! 

" Was it not Vestris," inquired the Comtesse de 
Polignac, " who commanded the white chevaliers ? " 

" Yes," said the Prince, " Auguste Vestris, the son. 
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The father, ' the dious of the dance/ as he says in his bad 
French, says he is too old; he talks of retiring.*' 

** Does he still say Voltaire, Frederick, and I ? *' 

" No, Madam, he says, I, Voltaire, and Frederick ! '* 

" Is his son like him ? " 

" In talent, do you mean, or in impertinence P '* 

"In both." 

" The day of his d^but before the public, his father 
said, * G-o, my son, your father sees you ; ' and lately when 
Auguste got himself sent to the Ibr VUvSqiie for some 
act of professional insubordination, ' Go, my son, this is 
the finest day of your Ufe. Take my carriage, and ask for 
the apartments of my friend, the King of Poland. You 
will say that I shall pay ! ' — 1 verily believe that all the 
actors will finish by oeing as impertinent as Vestris, 
and even worse. • * The minister wants me to dance,' said 
Mademoiselle Guimard the other day ; * I should like to 
make him dance, that I should,' was her insolent reply." 

The line of demarcation between the throne and 
theatrical persons was completely broken. The cry was 
all for equality ; but is equality in vice, or fraternity in 
folly, suitable for either sovereign or people ? 

Meanwhile, the Queen was chatting with the Comte 
d' Artbis and the Princess de Lamballe. The Countess de 
Provence took up a book and read, or at all events 
appeared to read. The Queen chatted, we said, but she 
seemed absent ; she was evidently thinking of that ever- 
recurring quarrel and the two goats ; the Comte d' Artois 
himself placed the House of Austria and the House of 
Savoy on the same level. He held a letter in his hand 
which she had just given him. 

" Droll verses enough," said he, " I suppose you have 
read them." 

" Doubtless I have." 

"She will die rhyming, this old Marchioness de 
Boufflers. If the Chevalier were her lover instead of 
being her son, I should say that he had made them for her, 

" They would be rather better, at all events." 

" Verses ? " inquired the Comte de Provence ; " let us 
see ; what are they about ? " 

VOL. I. A. k 
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He was informed that the Oomtesse de Polignac had 
asked the Marchioness de BouflSlers for the loan of hflr 
little ch&teau d'Auteil on occasion of her approaching 
confinement. The Marchioness had refusea in rene, 
which verses, as was quite reasonable, were dedared 
detestable by the whole coterie of Polignac. 

The Comte asked to see the letter. He had scared) 
cost his eye upon it, when a peculiar smile passed OTei 
his countenance. 

'^ Fray read aloud, my brother," said the Queen 
'' they are so fine, they are quite woorth hearing twice." 

" Gladly ! " replied he. 

** Toat 06 qui yous Toyez conspire k yob d6airs ; 
Vos jours, toigours sereins, ooulent dans les plaisirs ; 
Le conr en est pour yous Tin^puisable source ; 
On, si quelque chagrin en interrompt la course ** 

*^ She means to say le Cours,^* observed the Comtesi 
de Polignac. 

** What will become of the rhyme, then ? " said th 
Queen. 

" To be sure ! " replied the Comte, who appeared t 
be excessively amused ; ** but I will go on. 

* Ou, si quelque chagrin en inteirompt la course, 
Le courtisan soigneux d. les entretenir, 
S*empresse d. reflfacer de Yotre souYenir ' ^* 

" Soigneux a — s'empresse a — it is not even French, 
interrupted the Queen. 

" Some of our best authors, however, give exampli 
of it," said the Prince, with his invariable smil 
" llacine " 

" Indeed ! " 

" Yes ! but perhaps M. T Abbe de Vermond is < 
another opinion. Let me finish. 

* Moi, je suis seule ici. Dans Tennui qui me presse, 
Je n'en Yois d. mon sort aucun qui s'int^resse, 
£t n'ai pour tout plaisir que ces bois, que ces fleurs, 
Dont rombrage ou T^clat tempdrent mes dovleurs.' " 
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" Well, brother ! You say nothing. Do you admire 
them ? " 

« Almost." 

" I congratalate you." 

" Thanks ! " 

" Do not fail to make yours to the author." 

" Certainly not ! " replied the Comte. 

" And as soon as possible." 

" As late, I suppose you mean." 

"Why?" 

" For he lives far from here." 

" He ! where ? " 

** In the other world," replied the Comte. 

"Indeed! who is it?" 

" A certain man named Jean Bacine ! " 

The Queen hither lip. " It is just three o'clock," said 
she. "The King expects me. Adieu, ladies! Adieu, 
gentlemen!" 



CIIAPTEE LX 



Madame Campak, according to orders, was waiting in 
the Queen's private cabinet. The Queen entered it in a 
state of great agitation. The malice of her brother-in- 
law, his allusion to the indifferent education given her by 
1' Abbe de Vermond, formerly her preceptor, and, unhap- 
pily, still her counsellor, irritated to the quick the wound 
which he had before inflicted, 

" Ah ! my dear friend," cried she ; but she had not 
time to say more — the clock had struck three, and the 
King entered. The King was punctuality itself, and one 
might be quite sure to hear his footfall immediately after 
the first stroke of the hour named by him ; the Queen 
was not so punctual. 

" Here ateady," said the King. 

" It is the hour. Sire." 

" "Well, very well ! But what is the matter with you ? " 

A a2 
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« Nothing.- 

" NothiDg ! *' replied the King. '* I am sure something 
ails you." 

" Well," said the Queen, " can you tell me by whom 
the lines are which begin, 



* Tout ce qui tobs Toyez consp- 



> }> 



" By Racine,'* interrupted the King. 

" Ah ! " shrieked the Queen. 

" Yes ! in * JBritarmicusJ " 

She had hoped that the King was ignorant of it, or, at 
all events, that he would have to consider, which might 
induce him to join in her indignation against the 
pedantry of his brother. She was obliged to tel) him 
the whole, though in considerable confusion. But he 
could not comprehend why the Queen should be so 
affected by it. 

"You see very well," cried he, "that my brother 
d' Artois was taken in just as well as yourself. M. de la 
Vauguyon brought us up detestably. The little that we 
do know, I mean my brother of Provence and I — we have 
learnt since. Charles never thought of anything but 
amusing himself." 

" And I likewise not, I suppose ? " 

" Did I say so ? I was going to say that if a French 
Prince did not recognise Eacine, a " 

" A foreigner ! " 

" How bitterly you say that ! Think you that I should 
say it in the sense in which your enemies say it* How- 
ever, if a French Prince is deceived, an Austrian 
Princess " 

" Ah ! Austrian ! Well, Sire, another question, if you 
please, for you must know that I have not been spared 
affronts this day. They have ventured to place Austria 
on a par with Savoy ! " 

" Who ? ;' enquired the King." 

" Your sister-in-law — ^your brother." 

** Let us leave, this subject. I come for the purpose 
of " 
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" Why don't you answer me ? " enquired the Queens 

"My dear friend," said tha King, "you are Queen 
of France, does not that content you ? " 

" No, Sire ! not if they pretend that I am only there 
as an upstart." 

The King wished to turn the conversation, but she 
persisted* He was at length obliged to explain to her, 
that although less elevated in titles than tne House of 
Austria, the House of Savoy, nevertheless, possessed 
advantages in priority of nobility ; that the Counta of 
Hapsburg were only petty lords at an epoch when the 
Counts of Savoy were great princes ; that the latter, 
besides, had reigned as sovereigns for more than two 
centuries, whereas the House of Lorraine, the reigning 
branch of the House of Austria, had continued a vassal to 
the Crown of France. 

The Queen seemed not to listen, and suddenly her 
ideas took the very opposite direction to what he might 
have expected. 

" We are all punished," she exclaimed, "according to 
our eins. Those poor people who think an Archduchess 
something so great, so completely lost in the clouds, how 
prodigiously they would be astonished were they to see 
vexations of this kind ! After all, what misery this is ! 
Vanity ! vanity ! " 

The King looked all astonishment. 

" Yes ! vanity — chance — ^why such a one is bom of the 
House of Austria rather than of the House of Savoy, or 
rather than of the House of France ! " 

The King burst out a laughing* - " You are going on 
famously." 

"Well!" continued she; "well! Of the House of 
Savoy, of Austria, or of France, than of some citizen's 
family, or artizan's, or peasant's, or :" 

" My dear friend, this is all very fine," interrupted the 
King, " and I am too much of a philosopher to contradict 
you. I shall only very quickly carry off this mass of 
papers, for " 

" What is it about ? " said the Queen, pointing to 
a packet of paper which the King had laid on the 
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table wLen he came in, and which he was Tepla<$ing 
tinder his arm. 

" This ? It is the pamphlet dialogue of this MonsietlP 
Oaron Beaximarchais. I desired the Lieutenant of 
Police to let me have it, and Madame Campan was to 
have read it to you in my presence, in order tjiat you 
might see in whom and in what you have interested 
yourself. But this moment you seem to be of hid 
opinions " 

" Of his opinions ! " cried the Queen. 

" Yes ! He says that the great have had nothing save 
the trouble of being bom. Is this what you think r " 

But she had taken one of the sheets, and was turning 
over the leaves with great eagerness. 

" Are you going to leave me ? '* cried she. 

" Do you say this to me^ or to Eigaro ? " 
" «0h! Sire!" 

" "Well, well, never mind, we will put it down to the 
account of both. Now, Madame Campan, read it to 
tis." 

But the Queen continued turning over the leaves. At 
last she burst into a loud laugh. 

" Oh, there it is ; there it is." 

" What, what ? " 

" The famous scene of the fauteuil. You know, where 
the Page is behind, and the Count goes to conceal him- 
self—and then the Page springs forward, and the -'* 

"Madam," interrupted the King with great serious- 
ness, " no doubt if you wish to be amused, you will find 
enough tl>ore. I do not forbid you to laugh, for I have 
myself laughed at more scenes tnan one ; but it remains 
for us to determine whether this laugh is to make the 
tour of Prance. For my own part, I am by no means 
disposed to say, *I have laughed. Behold me dis- 
armed.' " 

" And who told you that I am disarmed ? " said the 
Queen. 

" If you are not, so much the better ; but I maintain 
that the question must be well weighed. Commence, 
Madame Campan." 
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We have seen the King take pleasure in the most 
wretched farces, and even prefer them greatly, as a 
recreation, to Sacine, Moliere, or Gliick; but in this, 
as in everythinff else, he had two characters, and when- 
ever he was re^y called upon to judge, he judged well. 
Consequently, he did not confine himself to remarking, as 
King, the dangerous political tendencies of the play of 
Beaumarchais, but, as a man of high moral principles, he 
deprecated the turpitudes with which it abounds ; as a 
man of taste he looked upon it as a tissue of Spanish 
intrigues, which had been exploded from the stage by 
Moliere; he felt that Figaro was nothing more than 
Scaramouche sugared over with maxims and philosophical 
reasonings ; that the ridiculous m^l6e interspersed with 
these squibs, was most absurdly out of place, and 
the character of Marceline, who is the subject of 
them, a ridiculous and odious masquerade of maternal 
dignity. 

AU this he tried to impress on the Queen, as Madame 
Campan went on reading, and as she was by no means 
wanting in good sense, — at least, when she was for the 
moment well directed, — and as she, besides, had confidence 
in her husband's judgment, the play was far from gaining 
upon her esteem ; but her levity frequently got the upper 
hand. She was excessively amused, and the reader had 
much difficulty, both to avoid entering into the Queen's 
mirth for fear of ofiending the King, and to ap- 
pear too serious, for fear of seeming to cast a reproach 
upon the Queen. But when she came to the fifth 
act — to that famous monologue which sums up all 
the drift of the play, ifc was evident that Madame Knew 
not what tone or countenance to assume. The King 
took the paper from her hand, and continued reading it 
himself. 

France would have witnessed a singular scene, could 
she have had a glimpse into that private cabinet in the 
palace of Louis XVI. It was, in fact, the new generation 
pointing out to the ancient royal dvnasty its ideas, its 
views, its menaces ; the King himself was reading that 
declaration of war, and completely carried away by the 
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form under which it was presented to him, he not onlj 
became the reader but the actor, accenting with extreme 
energy those phrases of which each word reverberated 
like the stroke of the axe on the foundation of the throne. 
How proud would Beaumarchais have been, how potent 
would he have considered himself, could his eye at that 
moment have pierced the proud chateau, had be beard 
the voice of the Sovereign become the very echo of his 
own, inspired with his energy and pouring out his indig- 
nation in the indignation of Figaro ! For in spite of the 
King's wrath, in spite of his continued ejaculations that it 
was detestable, that it never should be acted, that he should 
be a fool to countenance such treasonable views, his very 
anger would have re-assured Beaumarchais ; it was the 
anger of a man who is continually stimulating himself 
because he feels his weaknesses. When he came to the 
tirade on the state prisons, he exclaimed, " before I allow 
that to be acted, I must destroy the Bastile." Ah ! he 
had no need to do that, he need onlv permit this piece 
to be acted, and the Bastile would fall soon after. 

Who would have thought, that after all the indignation 
expressed by the King he would finalljr yield, and that 
the piece would be acted ? But the King knew not his. 
own weakness, and when he had fbaished reading the 
portion on the state prisons, he felt persuaded that he 
never could yield his consent. 

"It is decided,'' cried be; "perfectly decided," and he 
closed the paper. 

"But," said the Queen, "what is the end of the 
piece ? " 

" Do you want to hear the end ? Go on, if you please,'* 
and he placed the paper in Madame Campan's hand, and 
resumed his seat with a gesture of impatience. The 
imbroglio in this act was such a complete medley, that 
even the most jGbted attention could scarcely discover the 
clue. The Kiog shrugged his shoulders, and even the 
Queen looked as if she could not make it out. 

" Have you had enough of it ? " said the King. 

" What a piece ! " cried the Queen. " I pity the actors 
who are to perform it." 
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" Who are to do what ? " said the King. 

« To perform it." 

" A very likely thing, truly." 

" Do you mean to say it is not to be performed ? " 

" I thought I had said quite enough." 

"True." 

" Do you approve of it ? " said the King, 

" Certainly ; but what vexes me, is that you will have 
to say, no, to those who — what can you say ? " 

" That I will not allow it to be acted — that's simple 
enough." 

The Queen made a slight movement, which seemed 
to say — 

" Yes, simple enough under Louis XIV., but not 
under Louis XVI." 

The King thanked the reader, and desired her not to 
speak to any one of what had taken place. 

After she had left the room, the King continued : " I 
understand you ; the Government which surrounds you 
does not recognise mine, unless it has the benefit oi an 
inventory. It demands reasons, and good ones too. Jt 
is a state within a state. There are six or seven, 
who " 

" If there are any who are wanting in respect to you," 
she said, "I shall forbid them ever to appear in my 
presence again." 

" I believe you," said the King, " but one had needs 
see pretty plain, there are so many ways of failing in 
respect. Do you know what Duclos said of the pope ? 
^ They kiss his feet, and they tie his hands.' This is 
what my parliaments do to me* And this is the reason 
why I do not choose to have one in my own palace, 
especially under the presidency of " 

" Oh ! Sire," cried the Queen. 

" Can you have a parliament, without yourself being 
the president ? " said the King. " Can you be the 
president without allowing your name to cover and 
authorise all that it does ? Do you know, for instance, 
what will be said of this very affair ? That you were for 
Beaumarchais, and I against him ; that what should 
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have remained a question of Gtoyernment and police bas 
been made a domestic question between tbe King and 
Queen. Probably even a quarrel, for they will not taSL 
to suppose that the discussion was very lively." 

'^ laid wrong then to speak to you of it? '* said tbe 
Queen. 

'' To speak to me o{ it, no ; but you should not haye 
enabled any one to say that you were the ambassadress 
of M. de Vaudreuil : — ^my dear friend," continued he, 
taking her hands, " you well know whether I have eyer 
doubted you, whether I have ever believed a single word, 
which your enemies, for they are mine, have said respecting 
you ; but believe me, they are more alive than ever. To 
have nothing for which to reproach oneself is much, and 
for a man's conscience it is enough ; but think yon that 
this is sufficient on the throne ? Would you affirm, for 
example, if you were a simple lady, and saw a princess do 
what you do, that you were always convinced of her 
complete innocency, of her perfect and undeviatuig 
rectitude?" 

" Do what I do," cried the Queen ; " pray what have 
I done ? " 

" You do that which authorises slanderers to say, and 
fools to believe, that you would do ten times more. 
Testerdajr, for instance " 

The King seemed to hesitate. — She violently withdrew 
her hands. 

" Go on. Sire, go on." 

" My dear friend " 

" Go on, I say, or I shall see nothing but suspicion 
and outrages in all the friendly words that you may 
utter." 

" Well," said the King, " I will go on then. Yesterday, 
I heard of another imprudence. Who is this Abb6 
Julian, to whom you had a letter written, desiring him 
to come to Versailles ? They say that you encountered 
him the day of that other great folly, — ^forgive the word 
— I mean the day of that fine pilgrimage, you know 
where — and that he was in the island of Jean Jacques. 
A pretty place to go and fish up a priest." 
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" And sapponng this priest were ■ ■■ " 

" Pray, wno ? ' ' cried the King. 

" A son of Eousseau." 

" That would be piquant enous^h, but do you consider 
this a sufficient reason tor Ms appearing at Court? It 
would only give rise to more tittle-tattle." 

" He is quite serious enough to silence evil tongues. " 

'' And quite absurd enough, they tell me, to furnish food 
for all the busy-bodies of the kingdom," rejoined the 
King. 

" Very well, your majesty will see him." 

" I," said the King, " I ! " 

" Yes," said the Queen. " But it is quite a mysterious 
historj^ — ^I will tell you all about it. A few months ago 
they introduced to me at Madame FoHgnac's — ^guess 
who?" 

" Cagliostro ?." 

*^ No, St. Germain ; do you think that this likewise 
was wrong in me ? " 

" Likewise ! I find everything wrong, I suppose ? " 

"To-day you do. However, your grandfather, Louis 
XV., received St. Germain." 

" It does not follow that he was right in doing so." 

" Be that as it may. Sorcerer or not, he knew all. 
He told me all about Austria, about Vienna, about my 
mother s court. He told me things which I fancied I 
alone knew of. They spoke of Eousseau, he said that out 
of his five children two are alive ; * but I have no right,' 
added he * to say more.* The Comte d' Artois pressed him 
to name at least one, and he mentioned TAbb^ Julian. 
St. Germain said that the Abbe had learnt this from 
himself." 

« Ah ! the AhU knows it ? " 

•" Only for the last two years. At first I did not pay 
much attention to this afiair ; I thought it curious, and 
nothing more. Gradually, however, from hearing the 
father spoken of, the subject was revived in my mind, and 
I resolved that I would not enquire after the son ; but, 
that if any occasion should offer of doing him a kindness, 
of advancing his interests in any way " 
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'^ You will s^e, we shall make a biaHop of him.'* 

" He will be more woirthy of it than many others.'* 

" Are you seriously thinking of this ? " said the King. 
• '' No, my ambition for him does not extend so higL 
They say that he speaks admirably* I want to make 
him a preacher." 

" Very well," said the King, " but upon one condition." 

" What is that ? " 

" That he is not a preacher only, but a believer.** 

" He is so," replied the Queen. 

" Are you quite sure of it ? " said the King, '* becaase 
for my own part I am heartily tired of these beautiful 
speakers." 

" Especially of 1* Abbe Maury it would appear ; they 
tell me of a certain expression " 

"Ah! ah!" said the King, laughing, "let me hear 
whether it has been faithfully reported ?"*' 

" They say you said, * What a fine sermon ! ' " 

"Afiiie discourse, if you please," interrupted the 
King. 

" Well," said the Queen, "a fine discourse, and more-* 
over, you added : * One hears everything in it one wishes 
to know : if M. T Abbe Maury would have been so very 
good as to speak a little on religion, we might have been 
able to say that he had spoken on everything.' " 

" Yes, yes, that's pretty correct ; and my brother de 
Provence did not fail to repeat in Latin at the close of 
my phrase : * De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.* " 

" I will present my Abbe to you then." 

" It might be as well to let me know, and for me to 
arrive by accident ? " 

"Very well, but I think somebody knocks at the 
door." 

She went to open it — one of her ladies, for the gentle- 
men were not allowed to go to her private cabinet, gave 
her a sealed note. It was for the King she said, from 
the Minister of Marine. 

The navy had always stood high in the King's favour, 
not merely on account of its importance in the present 
exigencies, but he had a general aptitude and a great 
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predilection for everything connected "with the naval 
service; voyages, travels, discoveries, geography, and 
commercial questions, had always been his favourite 
study. Even if he had not been a King he would have 
been considered thoroughly conversant and well-informed 
on these subjects. The military service was, however, at 
this time, the most prominent. The strife between 
England and Erance had reached its climax, and it was 
impossible to foresee what sacrifices or efforts the King 
might be called upon to make. The enthusiasm was 
great and general, and as in the time of the seven years' 
war, the people even offered their plate to the King, but 
the King felt that he must repay by glory and conquest 
the silver which the French willingly sacrificed, and 
hence the slightest check became a personal disappoint- 
ment. It must be acknowledged that no King, not even 
those who led their armies out to battle, were ever more 
sensible to military successes and reverses, to glory and 
to shame. He probably never opened a letter from the 
Minister of Marine, who had orders not to conceal any* 
thing from him, without excitement. 

The Queen watched him, and saw him turn pale. He 
informed her that some merchant ships had been attacked 
on leaving Bourdeaux. The Comte de Guichen, who was 
escorting them with frigates, suffered several of them to 
be taken. It was but a misfortune, an accident, for the 
Admiral had done all that lay in his power, and the 
honour of the navy was fully saved. But this misfortune 
had fallen upon his loyal city of Bourdeaux, which was 
always devoted to him, and Louis consequently felt the 
stroke doubly. The Queen did her best to console him : the 
good merchants of Bourdeaux, she said, would only be the 
more zealous against the English^ besides, the King had 
his navy everywhere, and to-morrow might bring him the 
news of some splendid victory in America, or elsewhere* 
Then adroitly changing the subject, she asked the King 
to accompany her that evening to a party at the Comtesse 
de Polignac's, as the Comte d'Artois intended to exhibit 
two droll games which he had just invented. The King 
.at first refused, on the ground that it was not consonant 
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with his present feelings ; but the Queen OYcrruled erefj 
objection, and the weak-minded monarch yielded. Ncoi 
day it was the talk of all Paris that the King had nofc 
only been to Madame de Polignac's party, but £id riddea 
astride upon a stick. This was but too true, for the two 
noble games invented by the Comte d' Artoia consisted of 
hardly anything else. His enemies failed not to add that 
he adopted this recipe to driye away the thought of flie 
merchant ships which he had lost. 



CHAPTEK LXI. 



Thebs was a grand reception at Versailles that morning, 
and the Admiral Comte de Grasse sent the Kins^tiie 
colours which he had taken at Tobago. But the Xing 
was not altogether pleased with the way in which his 
Admiral had acted, and therefore refrained from appearing 
in public after mass. He was a^in in conversation 
with the Queen in her private cabinet when dinner was 
announced. Their Majesty's dinner in those days was 
public. The Queen was informed by one of her ladies, 
that dinner was ready. She proceeded from her cabinet 
into her chamber, at the door of which stood the first 
master of the household, who was not permitted to cross 
the threshold. He held in his hand his stick of office, 
surmounted by a crown and fleur-de-lis. He was never 
allowed to speak; but as the Queen approached, he 
bowed, and walked before her into the dining hall, where 
he took his place behind her seat. He was attended by 
his Captains of the G-uard, and first Gentlemen of the 
Chamber. The Queen was also attended by her Chevalier 
of Honour and her Squire. Their Majesties generally 
dined in the Cabinet des Nobles, a large room whicn 
joined the Queen's chamber. This room was often 
crowded, especially on Sundays, as the dinner was public. 
The large table — for it needed to be very large, to receive 
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the innuinerable dishes which wereplaced upon it — stood 
at the bottom of the hall. The King and Queen fficed 
the company, with their attendants behind them. Around 
them was a large space left vacant for the controllers and 
gentlemen in waiting. Bight and left were seated the 
Etled ladies, behind them the untitled ; behind them were 
arranged all the gentlemen of the court; and behind 
them the public. On what are termed public days, how- 
ever, a space was lefb open in front of the table, in order 
that the good citizens might pass before it in a line, 
pausing a few seconds, on coming before their Majesties. 

Before sitting down their Majesties washed their hands, 
and this, in the case of the King, was by no means a vain 
ceremony. The presentation of the laver was an honour 
reserved strictly to the highest personages who might 
happen to be in the hall. A prince for the King, and a 
princess for th6 Queen: if, for example, the Eling's 
youngest brother and his consort, the Comte and 
Comtesse d'Artois had everything in readiness for this 
operation, they were obliged to give way if the Comte 
and Comtesse de Provence came. But the Comte and 
Comtesse gave place to no one, being next in rank to the 
King and Queen. 

This strict etiquette was not only observed in public. 
Madame de Campan sa^s in her Memoirs, '^ One winter's 
day, the Queen waa quite undressed, and was in the very 
act of putting on her chemise; I was holding it in 
readiness. A lady of honour entered, and immediately 
took off her gloves and took the chemise. There was a 
knock at the door. It was the Duchess d'Orleans. She 
immediately drew off her gloves, and took the chemise, 
but the lady of honour could not by etiquette present it 
to her herself. She returned it to me, and I handed it 
to the Princess. Again there was a knock at the door. 
It was the Comtesse de Provence. The Duchess d' Orleans 
presented it to her. The poor Queen, meanwhile, had 
her arms crossed on her chest, and was shivering with 
cold. The Comtesse saw her Majesty's distress; she 
contented herself with throwing down her handkerchief, 
kept on her gloves, and threw the chemise hastily over 
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the Queen*s bead — so hastily, indeed, that she pulled off 
her Majesty's head-dress. The Queen beean to lansh 
heartily ; but during the whole process of waiting, she 
exclaimed several times, ' It is odious ! It is odious ! ' " 

Now, however, she was fairly seated at table, and she 
could with difficulty conceal her vexation on finding that 
there was ouly one prince present, and that was the 
Duke de Chartres. She looked towards the door, hoping 
that one of the King*s brothers might come to deprive 
the Duke of this office. But the King held out his hands, 
and no princess being present, the lady of honour rendered 
the same service to the Queen. 

During the office, a slight embarrassment was visible 
among the attendants, and not without reason ; for when 
the royal couple turned towards the table, there was no 
almoner present to say the Benedicite. They waited for 
a few moments, but none arrived. 

" Our almoners do not incommode themselves much," 
exclaimed the King ; but he determined to wait a litUe 
— a very meritorious act on the part of a man who was 
always ready for his dinner. At length they brought in 
a priest, who was found walking on the terrace of the 
chateau, and the dinner was commenced. 

But the presence of the Duke de Chartres threw an icy 
coldness over the scene, which was always cold enough, 
unless the King and Queen were in a very good humour, 
which was seldom the case — certainly not now, when the 
Queen felt herself condemned to endure the gaze of her 
mortal enemy for more than an hour. The Duke de 
Chartres rarely appeared at Versailles. He seemed only 
to come there to watch the progress of the hatred which 
he had inspired ; for while the King and Queen contented 
themselves with receiving him with unvaried coldness, the 
courtiers paid him less and less respect. He was, there- 
fore, a good deal struck at the marked courtesy with 
which all treated the priest, who withdrew to the end of 
the hall, when he had said grace. His astonishment 
was much increased when the Queen begged him to 
approach. 

**Ah! M. TAbbiJ," said she, "you did not expect to 
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bo in request quite so soon? " then turning to the King 
she continued, *'Sire, our almoner improvisor is M. TAbW 
Julian, who much wished to come and see me." 

" Ah ! ah !" said the King. 

But this Ah ! ah ! did not constitute a conversation. 
The Queen's special object in calling Julian was to 
relieve herself of the Duke de Chartres. She hoped that 
the King would chat, but he continued eating. 

" You reside near Meaux ? " said the Queen. 

" About two leagues. Madam." 

" Is there good hunting about there ? " asked the 
King. This was always the King's refuge question when 
he knew not what to say. Before Julian could reply, the 
Queen said, ^* I suppose the Abbe does not know much 
about that." 

The King saw that the Queen was giving him a lecture; 
and the wing of a pheasant assisted him to digest it 
without an answer. 

BLappily, the Comte d'Artois just entered ; happily 
for the Queen at least, who knew not what to say, and 
for Julian, who knew not what to do. But the Prince 
himself appeared a good deal embarrassed when he 
perceived the Duke de Chartres. Their debaucheries had 
Kept up a great friendship between them, which the 
brother of the King was by no means anxious to display in 
the Queen's presence ; but how, on the other hand, could 
he behave distantly to the man with whom he passed 
half his days, and, xa &ct, half his nights also. But the 
King immediately addressed him : — 

" Well, my good brother, what is the news from Paris ? 
What says the Order of Malta ? " 

" The Order of Malta persists in maintaining that the 
Temple is one of their chief places, and that I have no 
right to have the play acted there." 

" Well, never mmd, you can act it elsewhere." 

" But suppose I am determined not to act it elsewhere?* 

" You had better not persevere, my brother." 

The Comte d'Artois had resolved to introduce the 
fashionable farces into the ancient chateau of th^ 
Knights Templars. He was quite the man to give 
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a ball in a church, were it only for the novelty of the 
thing. 

"M. I'Abb^," said the King, "how much is your 
curacy worth ? " 

" An hundred crowns, Sire." 

The whole party began to laugh, except the King and 
Julian. 

" An hundred crowns ! " repeated the King. 

" Others have only fifty, your Majesty." 

" So that, in fact, you are rich ? " 

" Yes, Sire." 

" Nevertheless," said the King, " I have some idea of 
inquiring whether there is not in the vicinity some priory, 
or some little abbey " 

" Why little ? " interrupted the Queen. 

"I should not accept any, Madam, either little or 
great ; I wish to be a cure." 

"But at all events, independent of these hundred 
crowns, you have the perquisites ? " 

" I do not sell my prayers, Madam." 

" But, but — " cried the King, half in jest, and half in 
earnest, " you are, perhaps, a philosopher." 

" I try to be a Christian." 

All looked at each other in astonishment. Declarations 
of this kind were not often heard in the Palace of YersaUles, 
except from the pulpit, and then 

" Ah ! jou try," said the Comte d'Artois, heedlessly ; 
" are you in hopes of succeeding ? " 

" And you, Monseigneur, do you renounce all hope ? " 

" M. I'Abbe will aid us in this," said the Queen. 

"I!"cried JuHan. 

" You ; I have my project. You know that I expect 
you at five o'clock r — ^but no, I have finished, you may 
come now," 

She entered her apartment and Julian followed. 
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CHAPTEE LXII. 



The following morning saw Julian returning to his 
parsonage. It seemed to him that he. had been absent a 
long, long while, and he almost cherished the hope that 
he might hear of some incident, or find some letter ; but 
he foimd all as he had left it. Solitude awaited him on 
the threshold of his parsonage. It is the only faithful 
companion of the unfortunate. 

He had therefore full leisure to go over in his mind 
the scene that had taken place at Versailles. He could 
hardly realise that he had passed two whole hours in the 
Queen's cabinet, at first alone with her and afta^wards 
with the king also. 

She began by informing him that she was acquainted 
with the secret of his birth, and that this circumstance 
was at first almost her sole object of wishing to see him. 
But this desire, she added, was now quite of another nature, 
and what she had seen of him confirmed her in her project 
of attaching him to the court, either as almoner, or as 
preacher. 

Was this a mere caprice, or waa she reaUy attracted 
towards an earnest man, whom the Bishop of Meaux had 
represented to her as the most pious priest whom he 
knew. Be this as it may, she was disposed to listen to 
him with the greatest interest. 

But what could he say to her P He had not yet found 
for himself the nourishment which she wished him to im- 
part to her ; and when he said "I try to be a Christian," the 
words signified no less " I try to believe," than I "try 
to be good and charitable." The mysterious scenes of 
the vault and of the wafers had only thrown his mind 
into fresh uncertainties ; while his reason, so far from 
being subdued, rebelled with all its energy against the 
miracles which aimed at crushing him ; he felt that this 
was not the means, even supposing he did not doubt the 
facts themselves, whereby he could attain true faith. 

B B 2 
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He was right ; miracles are a source of faith, but a 
perfectly vain source so long as that other source which 
Gt)d himself has placed in our hearts remains unopened, 
and which he alone, by the effect of grace, can open. 
This is the history of multitudes of J^ws in the times 
of Christ. They did not deny his miracles, but they 
did not receive his doctrine. What is the use of sub- 
jecting the mind if the heart remains unsubdued ? 

But in the case of Julian, his mind was no more sub- 
dued than his heart ; he had seen and touched, and he 
was as far from beUeving as ever. His prayer had been 
answered, but it had only served to prove to him the 
vanity of his prayer and his hopes. He therefore heard 
the Queen express her entire confidence in him with a 
degree of terror. What should he do ? Should he avow 
his perplexities and his doubts ? This would be dragging 
her into quicksands of which she was ignorant, and 
which, perhaps, she might entirely escape,* Yet to speak 
to her as if he were convinced of the truths of religion, 
was impossible ; it would be acting the part of an hypo- 
crite. He had not acted thus to Madame du De&nd, 
he would not act thus toward the Queen, 

One thing, at all events, he might do without dissimu- 
lation. He endeavoured to fortify in her what had 
hitherto been most deficient. He spoke unhesitatingly of 
the necessity of letting her religion seriously influence her 
life, govern her affections, console her imder her afflic- 
tions. He ventured, for she seemed to invite him to do 
this, to touch upon the question of her dissipated 
existence, the vortex of pleasure to which she gave her- 
self up. He did not even ask her if she were happy. 
He spoke to her as if convinced that she was not so, and 
that she could not be so, and her eyes sunk beneath the 
preacher's searching gaze. 

When the King entered, Julian took care not to con- 
tinue this subject, nor even to allude to it, but the con- 
versation soon turned into the same channel. 

Louis XVI. had reflected much, not as a philosopher, 
yet, at least, as a man of sense, and this a philosopher 
IS not always. " Most Christian King^ by the grace of 
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tte Pope,'* lie was, nevertheless, not proliibitecl from 
inquiring into the merits of that Church in whose name he 
had received that title ; and as he had, albeit a king, a 
great respect for the dignity of man, he was not one of 
those who think that a religion is perfectly good, pro- 
vided it be a check to excess of liberty. Very recently, 
when the memorial of the clergy against the Protestants 
was placed before him, he enriched it with notes which are 
still preserved ; and these notes display, besides a good 
heart, a mind singularly free from the prejudices exhibited 
in the memorial. " Eldest son of the Church," for this 
was another of his titles, he had numerous opportunities 
of seeing the irregularities of his mother'; what the public 
only saw on the stage, he beheld behind the scenes. 

A man, who knows how Popes are made, needs not to 
have much faith in these gods of the crowd. If Louis 
XVI. had become an infidel, to whom would this have been 
owing but to his Grand Almoner the Cardinal De Eohan ? 

He had not, however, become one ; but seeing all as it 
really happened, he comprehended that a man might 
easily become such. Had Louis XVI. been more bold 
or more enlightened, he would have seen that the vices 
of the teachers were owing mainly to the impotency of 
the doctrine they taught ; he would have searched fur- 
ther, he would have ascertained whether the doctrine 
itself had within it the elements of a durable, pure, and 
salutary influence. 

Now this was the very stumbling-block which lay in 
Julian's way. Had he been able to convince himself, 
that in preaching Catholicism, he was really labouring at 
the improvement of man, this very thought would have 
been a powerful stimulus to make him believe in it ; but 
he had, on the contrary, come to consider it as an exhibi- 
tion and deification of all the "htiman instincts of man. 
He felt convinced that a good and virtuous man is not bo 
because he is a Catholic, but because he has had the happi- 
ness of finding in himself a resting point against tne 
seduction of those easy commandments, of those cheaply 
bought pardons, of that salvation guaranteed by money, 
or by vain observances. He had concluded that a peofue 
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can never be good, or enlightened, firee, or bappj, by the 
&et of Catholicism ; and that the chiefs of the people 
should call to their aid only those who are actuated oy 
the simple motive of their brethren's welfare — ^not by the 
desire of lording it over them. 

He, therefore, candidly told Louis XVI. that the salva- 
tion of a people did not lie in Catholicism. " Were we 
only to consider," added he, " the weal of princes and 
their power, it might be greatly doubted whether the 
support of Catholicism was any serious guarantee. 
Catholicism has been utterly powerless, throughout the 
whole course of this century, against infidelity and immo- 
rality ; and it will be so also in perturbations of another 
kind if they should occur. An approaching future will 
probably teach terrific lessons." 

But neither the King nor Julian dared to go further, 
or thoroughly to sound that question. The King, because 
he apprehended the shock which his faith would BustauQ^ 
if he provoked the avowals of Julian ; Julian, because 
he felt but too keenly, that after having probed the 
wound, he should not be able to heal it. 



CHAPTEE LXIII. 



AiroTHEB sorrow now weighed down Julian in the soli- 
tude of his lonely parsonage. The confidence of the 
King and Queen had only tended to increase the con- 
sciousness of his utter inability. All that he had felt 
at the death-bed of Madame du DefFand, he now expe- 
rienced at the death-bed on which France seemed to be 

lying. 

He passed some days in great distress of mind. Cam- 
bel came to see him, but found him quite inaccessible, 
both to his enquiries and to his menaces. Had he not 
found him overwhelmed with melancholy he would 
have attributed this change to pride, the fruit of the 
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royal confidence. But by ceasing to open his heart to 
Cambel, Julian felt himself more lonely than ever. His 
yearning for clearer views of religion naturally led his 
thoughts to the treasure buried in the young priest's 
coffin, and he resolved to make a fresh attempt to gain it. 
He determined that he would manfully resist eve^ 
terror and every prodigy, if prodigies should again 
be enacted. Were he to die of terror in that mysterious 
vault he would descend into it ; were he to open twenty 
coffins in order to find what he sought, he would not 
return without his treasure. 

Accordingly at night he went into the church, opened 
the vault and descended the stairs. Once down he 
breathed ieeelj. The greatest difficulty was passed, the 
greatest terror overcome. He had felt no faintness on 
raising the stone. He almost expected to hear a voice 
and see a light, but neither the one nor the other appeared.. 
He saw by the glimmerings of the lamp, that the vault 
was pretty large, and that there was ample space between 
the coffins, about thirty of which were placed upon trans- 
verse stones. He could easily distinguish which were 
the oldest, both from their form and condition, for 
some, indeed, were quite decayed, and the bones of their 
occupants lav scattered upon the ground, crumbling to- 
dust with the perishable materials. Julian, therefore, 
went to the most recent among them, and saw on each 
a metal plate bearing the name of the deceased. He 
soon found the one which he sought. 

MAUEIAC, MDCCXm. 

He had a hammer and pincers in his hand, and he 
determined, if possible, to open the coffin without break- 
ing it. Great, therefore, was his surprise, when he 
foimd that it bore traces of having been recently opened. 
On touching the lid it easily gave way, having been 
loosely fastened down by one or two nails. "Without the 
least effort, therefore, he took it off. 

There lay the poor corpse. The hands folded upon 
the breast. The eyes — or rather the empty sockets 
directed towards heaven, as if waiting for the passage of 
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the first ray of immortality which should re-animate the 
whole with life. The firm white teeth announced a 
young man, whilst the hlanched hair gave evidence of 
age. The forehead was remarkably fine and open. 
, But Julian scarcely looked at the hideous beauty of 
this countenance ; one thought alone occupied his mind. 
He carefully felt about in the coffin, but tne papers had 
disappeared. He lifted up the folds of the cassock in 
which the corpse was attired, passed his hand under the 
skeleton, but found none. He felt something under his 
feet, it was only a ball of coarse pack-thread. 

The papers, therefore, had been carried off very 
recently. By whoj&? He had no doubt whatever on 
this point. Cambel had often heard him express his great 
desire to have them. Cambel had certainly come aoid 
taken them. A thought suddenly flashed across his 
loind. It was the night he had found the host so 
mysteriously steeped in blood. Cambel must have done 
it ! And the voice and the light ! Not a doubt remained 
on his mind that Cambel was in the vault that night. 

But how had he been able to get in ? 

Julian searched about carefidly, and behind some of 
the other coffins he discovered a corridor ; he entered it, 
and had not proceeded far before he found what he anti- 
cipated — a staircase, which led into another part of the 
church. 

He Tetmned to the vault, and stood for a long time at 
the foot of the coffiji, contemplating the corpse. The 
lamp shone full upon that blackened visage, ana imparted 
a gleam of animation to its fixed expression. Julian 
seemed almost to expect that voice and motion would 
ensue, and that the dead^ would awake to tell him that 
which the papers would have revealed. Gladly would he 
have given his heart's blood if these dry arteries, and 
this cold heart could beat again, if but for a few minutes 1 
And he almost fancied, that by interrogating the dark 
countenance of the skeleton he might finish by reading 
something there. 

But Julian read there nought, save that etemsd lesson 
which is engraven on all that has been and is no.more^ 
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on the falling leaf as on the broken column, on the lips 
pf him who expired but yesterday, as on the bony skull 
which has slept for centuries. 

Nififht was fast rolling away, and the first rays of the 
mommg light already fell into that vault which contained 
the ashes of the priests. Julian's grief was intense, he 
could scarcely tear himself from the spot. But he must 
go, and he stooped down for the last time, over that life- 
kss visage ; suddenly he perceived that the head of the 
corpse rested upon something. He moved aside the 
hair — it was a book. 

"I knew it well," cried he, "that thou wouldest 
answer me. Give, oh ! give it me !" Julian raised the 
head, but in doing so, it remained in his hands. The 
neck was broken. He uttered a cry, as if this natural 
accident were the result of sacrilege on his part. But 
he gathered courage, and a few moments after he was 
closely shut up in his own room with the book. 



CHAPTEE LXIV. 



He recognised, even before opening it, a Bible similar 
to the one which he had found two years before in his 
dungeon in the Bastile. He saw that it likewise con- 
tained several pages of manuscript; but what he ex- 
perienced on reading the first few lines, we will not 
attempt to describe. 

" On this day, 21st December, mdclxxxvi. this book 
was given to me, Jean Mauriac, in the ninth year 
of my age, by my brother Louis, minister of the re- 
formed church in this city of Meaux." He was, there- 
fore, that brother whom the prisoner of the Bastile had 
BO loved and wept over. BLe was the Cur6 Mauriac; 
the name which the martyr minister had forgotten to 
write in that book, which was the witness of his 
sufierings. But God willed that this name should 
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not remain unknown for ever ! Julian rejoicedf and felt 
almost proud that God had revealed this name to him. 
But, could the revelation stop there P Julian at this 
moment experienced the joy, felt by every man, who finds 
himself master of a secret which shall bring peace and 
happiness to some poor soul. He forgot that death had 
reunited the two brothers, and he almost fancied that he 
took the hand of the younger and led him to the other 
brother ; exclaiming, Behold him ! Gk)d has restored him 
to you. He has continued your brother by faith, as he 
was by nature. Eor Julian could not doubt that this 
was inferred from the Bible buried in the coffin. 

Nor was he deceived. He sat down, and with an eager 
eye, and agitated mind, rapidly read the following pas- 
sages of the young man^s history, confided to the saered 
book. 

'* This day, 15th May, 1687, as my brother was con- 
ducting public worship he was seized and carried to a 
castle called the Bastile. I wanted them to cany me 
away also, for I had never been parted from my brother, 
who had instructed and brought me up since the death of 
our parents until now, in the knowledge and the fear of 
the Lord. But the soldiers said, they had no orders 
about me, it was hot the custom to shut up children in 
castles, but only in convents. I told them I would 
sooner be killed, than let them take me to those houses of 
pestilence." 

The large handwriting of the child was followed imme- 
diately after by that of the man. 

" After twenty years God restores to me this volume 
so dear to me in my childhood. I thought it was 
destroyed, and I found it again in an old library. Alas ! 
not long since I should myself have destroyed it, if it 
had fallen into my hands. Those wretched men succeeded 
in inspiring me with horror for the religion of my 
childhood. Yes, beloved brother, I thought that you 
were damned. I cursed you for having brought me up 
in that faith ; I blessed your persecutors and mine, for 
having rescued me from heresy. 

" They threw me into a convent. I did not kill myself 
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as I before said I should; and I did well — ^for God 
would not permit it; but t^ey killed my soul — reason- 
ings, menaces, tbreatenings, all were at first in vain ; 
but when once my spirit was broken, it was completely 
crushed. 

" I know nought of my brother ; to this day I know 
not whether he is alive or dead. His wife and his children 
were obliged to flee ; they perished in crossing theBhine. 
If he yet lives, does he know this P If he is dead-r^Ah, 
then death has reunited them above ; and I alone am 
wanting to complete the family circle. 

" My conversion appeared to be so complete, that they 
determined to make me a ^Lest. M. Bossuet himself 
came to visit me in my cell. His renown, his white hairs, 
the kindness which he showed me, all combined to make 
me forget the wretched part he had acted in our mis- 
fortune, and of which, although I had become a Catholic, 
I retained a most painful impression. His Mendship 
converted into enthusiasm the desire which my tutora 
had inspired, to consecrate myself to the service of the 
Church. When he ordained me priest — this was in 1703 
— I heard him thank God for having granted hhn this 
consolation before his death, and in truth he died only 
a few months after. But I saw him again during his 
last illness, and he had no hesitation in assuring me, 
with the authority which his approaching death seemed 
to warrant, that I should be one of the pillars of the 
Church. 

" I had already published several controversial writings, 
and, linder his patronage, they had met with success. 
I commenced a new work, in which I proposed to sum 
up, in a brief popular form, aU that he had written on 
these questions. I felt happy and proud to render this 
last homage to his genius and his z^. 

" Here it was that God met me ; but before recovering 
me to Himself, He determined to give me time to see aU 
the nothingness and the suffering which must ensue from 
a separation from truth and from Him." 

Mauriac then entered into pretty long details, from 
which it appeared that, in summing up for his new work 
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the arguments of Bossuet, he could not help disooyering 
him to be singularly inexact in several points, especially 
in quotations. The testimonies assigned to tradition and to 
the fathers, struck him as not only extremely doubtful, but 
BO untrue, that he had need to summon up all his respect 
for Bossuet to arrive at the conclusion that he did not 
believe them while he quoted them. Mauriac had like- 
wise made out a table of the deviations from the Protestant 
dogmas, and had opposed to it, without intending it, the 
late formation of the principal Catholic dogmas. Here he 
found the far more regular variation, but at the same 
time far more profound. Einally, the most highly lauded 
ofBossuet's writings, '' L'exposition de la JBbi Qdholique^^ 
struck the last blow at the root of his Catholicism. This 
Foi Catholique was so different from what he knew, and 
from what he saw to be that of the Councils, the Popes, 
the clerg^r in their sermons, and above all in their practice, 
that, to his great horror, the work of Bossuet appeared 
to be a ^eat lie, or a great imposture. 

Now he had been so thoroughly instructed to believe, 
first of all in the Church, in its teachers, particularly in 
Bossuet, that the fall of these human supporters or his 
faith, necessarily involved that of his faith also. He did 
that which was commonly the case in the eighteenth 
century ; by throwing off Catholicism, he threw off 
Christianity also. He saw nothing in the world or in his 
own creed, but uncertainty, dar&ess, interminable im- 
possibilities, so that he could arrive at no definite 
conclusion. 

Julian here read his own history. But although the 
recital seemed only to offer him the melancholy consola- 
tion of having a companion in misery, he nevertheless 
grew calmer and happier as he went on, for the tone of the 
author was manifestly that of a man who spoke of the 
past, who felt that he had found a refuge from the evils 
which he depicted. " Thei'e must be a Port," thought 
Julian, "for here is a man who calmly describes the 
tempest." And the more clearly he discerned the resem-* 
blance between the man and himself, the firmer grew 
his confidence that what had relieved the one could 
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relieve the other ; that what had sayed the one could 
save the other also. 

With lively emotion, therefore, Julian commenced the 
second part of the recital, wherein Mauriac related the 
rebuilding up of his faith. He did not, however, give a 
detailed expose of the points in which he successively 
controverted error or doubt, Mauriac merely referred to 
them as having spoken of them elsewhere, probably in the 

Eapers which Cambel had carried off. In these few pages 
e had evidently no other object but that of inserting as 
an official act his return to Christianity, and of registering 
it in the Holy Book which God had restored to him. 

But conversions are not made by details. Archimedes 
demanded but one lever on" which to raise the world. 
One lever only our souls also demand to raise this world 
of misery under which it groans, and happier than 
Archimedes, the soul may find it. 

They are but poor controversialists, and above all but 
poor philosophers, who can distinguish no differences 
between Catnolicism and the Q-ospel, except differences 
of form, some less, some greater, or variations of the same 
dogma. There is an abyss, a profound abyss, between the 
two. 

The Gospel proclaims that it is God who regenerates 
and who saves ; Catholicism insists that it is man who is 
the worker out of his own salvation. 

Catholicism appears to abase human pride, by de- 
manding adhesion and submission, while it fosters, and 
cherishes, and flatters it on the very points where it 
should be totally eradicated. 

The Gospel appears contrary to human liberty, because 
it ascribes every action to God, and yet it is the Gospel 
alone which brings true liberty — liberty in God. He raises, 
because He abases ; He saves because He condemns. 

That man to whom God has given grace to accept this 
foundation, although he may not be instructed in all the 
special doctrines of Christianity, that man is a Christian. 

At the same time, the man who is acquainted with all 
the doctrines of Christianity, before he attain to faith, 
will, nevertheless, when once this same foundation is 
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firmly laid in His Heart, see the wHole superatmcture 
arise in marvellous Harmony. WHat appeared* to Him 
superfluous, He will perceive to He useful ; wHat He 
Helieved to He disorder, He will perceive to be wisdom ; 
wHat is aHove Human reason He will not attempt to in- 
vestigate ; tHankful for wHat He Has, tranquil respecting 
wHat He Has not, He will await patiently till His eyes are 
opened by deatH to beHold a more brilliant ligHt. 

THis was tHe road wHicH Mauriac Had traversed — a 
blessed road, wHere tHe first step is everytHing ; wHere 
obstacles disappear at one's approacH, and wHicH carries 
tHe trusting cHild straigHt to His God, witH tHe assurance 
■tHat it is not He wHo walks, but tHat He is led by a 
superior and guiding Hand. ' 

Julian's soul was gladdened He felt tHat a cHange 
was working witHin Him, He rejoiced in tHis new birtH, 
tHis travail of His soul ; He HreatHed an atmospHere of 
ligHt and peace, and like tHe weary and tHirsty, traveller, 
He returned ever and anon to drink of tHat precious 
fountain from wHence fiowed tHe waters of eternal life^ 

THus several days passed tranquilly away. Julian 
Hved witH Mauriac; He followed Him step by step 
tHrougH His cHequered life full of sorrows, yet ricH in 
faitH. THe old Bible was tHe daily repository of His 
tHougHts. Sick and dying. He wrote tHere, day by day, 
tHe expressions of His confidence in Gt)d, of His ardent 
•desire to be reunited to Him, No vain regrets of life 
save wHen He tHougHt tHat He migHt yet be an Honoured 
instrument for tHe good of souls, or even of some great 
GHristian movement. But His HumiHty soon repelled 
tHis idea, and He felt tHat God Had not destined Him for 
tHis great object, for He was about to take Him from tbe 
world. He accepted deatH as gladly as He would Have 
accepted life amid a glorious strife. A few moments 
before His deatH, He did wHat we saw His HrotHer, the 
prisoner of tHe Bastile, do twelve years after. His Bible 
received His last confidence and His last kisses. Two 
lines scarcely legible terminated His journal ; tHe pHrase 
was not even finisHed— perHaps He Had expired wHile 
writing it. 
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Julian wondered that this life and this death, which 
were on the whole far less beautiful and far less touching 
than those of the imprisoned minister, should have had 
such a &r more powerful influence oyer himself, but 
he comprehended that it was not only because his history 
was more like his own, but especially because two added 
years of sufferings and conflicts had finished the great 
work of preparation in his soul. The soil, ploughed and 
re-ploughed by doubts, was at length made ready to 
receiye the seed of faith. The internal work was going 
on, not only when it appeared to be dormant, but when 
it seemed to be actually dead. We will not say that 
Julian had had no share in the work, God worked in his 
soul and he had worked with God. While groyelling in 
darkness he had yearned for Hght, and God said "Let 
there be light," and the night of darkness, of gloominess, 
of sorrow, fled away, and the bright and perfect day rose 
in unclouded splendour oyer his joyous soul. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Cambel had been absent for seyeral da^s ; when he 
reappeared Julian went up straight to him and said, 
" Cambel, you haye been a bad seeker.*' 

" What do you mean ? " cried Cambel. 

" Yes, a bad seeker — Mauriac had concealed the half 
of his treasure under his head." 

" Malediction ! " 

" And I haye found it. Behold ! here it is ! ' 

" Giye me the book, wretch ! " 

" Neyer." 

" You are accursed ! " 

" I am a Christian." 
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CHAPTEE LXV. 



Ws pass from 1780 to 1784. It was a brilliant 
morning and some gentlemen on horseback, followed bj 
five or six servants, were galloping along the road a few 
miles from Paris. To see them leaping over hedges and 
ditches, we might have guessed it was a steeple-chase; 
however, thej sometimes quitted the straight road^ and 
sometimes even stopped, as if to deliberate. All seemed 
to be watching something in the sky. 

Following the direction of their gaze, we should have 
discovered a black spot at an immense height. It was 
this spot which served them as compass across mountains 
and valleys, fields and rivers. Now they fagfi;ed the 
horses with the rapidity of their pace ; now again they 
proceeded so slowly that you could scarcely see them 
moving, and knew not which way to turn in order to 
follow them. 

" I verily believe it must be fastened to a nail," said 
one of the horsemen. 

"Tour highness, it rises and descends. It changes 
its size every moment ! " 

" Lend me your glass, Sillery. Well ! — But I can't 
see anything more than I did with my own eyes. — It is 
too high. — The sun blinds me. Besides, by my Mth, 
I am very hungry ! " 

Two servants leaped from their horses. As if by magic 
they had spread a tablecloth on the grass, and set upon 
it a pie, a towl, and some bread, not forgetting a bottle 
very carefully corked. The Duke de Chartres, — for it 
was he, — took up the fowl, tore off a wing, and was on 
the point of commencing a good repast, when the black 
spot began to move again, and, in the twinkling of an 
eye, had already advanced a quarter of a mile. The 
whole party rushed to their horses, and set off again full 
gallop. The prince darted along like lightning, till lords 
and valets could keep up no longer. 
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" Come on ! come on ! " he called to them. 

" Your highness must have wings." 

"Wings? — No, indeed; only one," — and he threw 
back the Done tolerably weU-picKed. Everybody laughed, 
but they had got up to him. 

" You will see," resumed he, " that we shall have to 
go to Meaux — " 

" If not further— " 

" Where is it ? — ^Ah ! now it has stopped again — We 
are going beyond it. — Where is the other wing ? " 

The two servants who had charge of the provisions 
came up at full speed. His Eoyal Highness held out his 
hand to take the fowl ; but the servants were not quick 
enough, and it fell down on the way. 

His highness launched a frightful oath; he then 
recollected that a prince should be a philosopher, more 
especially when a pie is still left. " Adieu, my wing," 
said he. " In good truth you would not have been able 
to foUow me any further — " 

Whilst the punster continues to draw fresh admiration 
from his followers, we will take advantage of the halt in 
order to explain briefly the matter in question ; though, 
doubtless our readers must have already divined that 
the black spot was a balloon. 

In the midst of that universal ferment which fed 
itself upon everything, a discovery of this sort was 
calculated more than any other to excite admiration and 
enthusiasm. To the fantastic attraction to which sober 
people would have been indifferent, it added that of the 
acquisition of a palpable and scientific fact. You might 
question the hopes of the vulgar, but no one either 
could, or dared to ridicule, or to set them aside. 
" What is the use of it ? " said some one at its 
first introduction. " What is the uae of the newly-born 
child?" was Eranklin's retort: and it mado all the 
deeper impression because Eranklin was one of the 
coolest on the subject of magnetism, and the other 
mania of that time. 

The dreamers by profession — and these were very 
numerous, — gave the rein to their imaginations on this 
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new ground, where progress seemed to have no other 
limits than the balloons themselves had in space. The 
question of the Possible was not so much as touched 
upon. All were agreed that the grand, the only thing, was 
to make haste ; not to allow themselves to be out- 
stripped by the English, who were so prompt in taking 
advantage of all discoveries. 

The imaginative French fancied that the art of war 
was going to change ; many a philosopher thou&;ht him- 
self obliged to make reservations whilst admiring, and 
sighed over the new career opened to the genius of 
battles. People began to draw fanciful pictures of the 
battles which were to take place in the clouds ; the noise 
of artillery was already heard mingling with the thunder. 
Optimists replied that the remedy would be found side 
by side with the evil ; that with such rapid and easy 
means of communication, people could not fail to become 
brothers, and to dissolve their old animosities in sweet 
harmony. Alas ! that which was dreamed of balloons — 
the annihilation of space — has been accomplished by 
means of railroads and electric telegraphs. Nations are 
brothers — in times of peace. And yet — 

Whilst awaiting this universal fraternity, envy failed 
not to dispute with Stephen Montgolfier the honour of 
his discovery. It was the work of chance, people said ; 
Montgolfier had seen some linen ascending, which had 
been inflated by warm air ; that was the secret of the 
matter. Doubtless, just as universal gravity was in 
every stone that had been seen to fall from the time of 
Adam to that of Newton. 

The Montgolfiers resided in Annonay. One day they 
invited the States of the Yivarais, then assembled in that 
town, to be present at a physical experiment. They saw 
— it was on the fifth of June, 1783 — a great linen bag 
lined with paper, become inflated, rise to the height of 
two thousand feet, and fall about three miles off. Shortly 
after, the experiment was repeated in Paris amid the 
acclamations of an immense crowd ; and two men deter- 
mined to make trial of this aerial navigation; accord- 
ingly Pildtre du Rozier, and the Marquis d*Arlande, 
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setting off from the Castle de la Muette, passed over 
Paris, and descended safe and sound upon the Eontaine- 
bleau road. The method pursued by the brothers Mont- 
golfier, was merely that of rarefying the atmospheric air 
within the balloon, by means of a chafing-dish placed 
underneath. Their secret had not been yet divulged, 
when a Paris physician, whilst endeavouring to master 
it, found out a better method. Charles thought that 
hydrogen, the lightest of gases, then known as inflam- 
mahle gas, or mflammahle air, would be the best to make 
use of; being, moreover, next to hot air, the easiest 
thing to produce. With the assistance of the mecha- 
nician Eobert, he manufactured a balloon of taffeta, the 
ascent of which took place in the Champs de Mars with v 
complete success. Louis XVI., who had taken a lively 
interest in the attempts and their result, desired that 
with the presents then being sent to the Emperor of 
China, should be included* " twelve balloons of taffeta, 
together with bottles of vitriolic acid, and all necessary 
instruments, utensils, and directions, addressed to the 
oldest missionaries at Pekin, in the emperor's palace." 

Charles's method was known at the time of Pilatre's 
ascent; but he preferred that of Montgolfier. The 
danger of the chafing-dish seemed to hmi less to be 
dreaded, than that of a gas which he thought might cause 
the ignition of the electricity of the clouds. He had 
subsequently the imprudence to endeavour to combine 
the two systems, and this, as is well known, cost him his 
life. 

Charles convinced himself by a variety of experiments 
that hydrogen was in no danger of being set on fire by 
the ordinary electricity in the atmosphere. He was 
desirous of convincing the public by trusting himself in 
a balloon filled with this gas, and the gardens of the 
Tuileries were placed at his disposal for the occasion of 
this important test. Paris, Prance, Europe, all eyes 
were fixed upon him. 

However, timid and perhaps envious persons worked 
upon Louis XYI. He allowed himself to be persuaded 

* The Piiyate Memoirs, January 12, 1784. 
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that the danger was great, ike catastrophe inevitable ; 
that in sanctioning the experiment, he would be aano- 
tioning the death of the man, or rather of the two men, 
for Bobert intended to accompany hiS friend, who had 
resolved to ascend in this balloo^. All was ready. 
GThe ^te of Paris and Yersailles had hastened at a veiy 
early hour to the Tuileries ; the whole town wa0 astir, 
when an order arrived ; — the enterprise is to be given up ! 
There was immense dissatis£Etction. The aeronaut 
was accused of having himself secretly solicited the order 
which spared him the risk. But JBaron de Breteuil, 
minister of the Eang's household, was there. Charles 
hastened to him, urged, supplicated ; the public joined 
their entreaties with his own. The minister gave his 
consent, and very soon after, the balloon ascended in 
spite of the King's mandate. Such a scene had never 
been witnessed Before ; the excitement was excessive ; 
the women fSainted, and the men, according to eye-wit- 
nesses, seemed to be all losing their senses. Many did 
not seem to be even sufficiently self-possessed to applaud 
or to shout ; they remained transfixed, their mouths wide 
open, laughing and crying by turns, and apparently not 
even understanding what they saw. 



CHAPTEE LXVI. 



k 



" It would have been a great pity," said the Duke de 
Chartres, one eye on the sky, the other on the pie, " if 
they had paid attention to the ** 

He made a sign to the valets to withdraw. 

" ^to the Soliveau,'* he continued. 

This was the nickname by which Louis XVI. was 
known among the Duke de Chartres' friends. 

"He will burst with rage," said the Marquis de 
Sillery.* 

* Goimt de GenliB. He had assumed this name on the death of his 
§Uer brother. His wife retained the other. 
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" He will be angry if it should ium out badly." 

This was a tolerably accurate description of Louis 
XYI. ; always submissive to events, and scarcely vmi- 
turing, so to speak, to have a will without their 
permission. 

" However, he will not be angry," resumed the prince, 
" for all will turn out welL Fot myself, I regret but 
one thing, which is, that I am not up yonder myself. 
Yes, and ere long you shall see " 

" So precious a life ! " 

" Precious to whom ? and for what ? What have I 
to do ? What do I do ? Do you remember, Sillery, 
what I said to Franklin when I wanted to go to America? 
That is now six years ago, and what have I done during 
these six years P " 

'^ Your highness has^ done all that you were allowed 
to do." 

*' Of course ; and that was just nothing. Franklin 
advised me to go into battle. I went. The battle of 
Ouessant seemed to have taken place in order to help 
me to rise from obscurity. And you know how fir ft 
succeeded." 

« Slanders " 

" What does it matter ? Something yet remains, as 
said Franklin. Something ? — everything ! In the opinion 
of three-fourths of France, Sillery, I am a coward !" 

" But, your highness ^" 

" No huts. You yourselves are probably the first to 
think so, even if you do not say it. There is the Comte 
d'Artois, my friend until now, who abandons me." 

" Your highness very well knows the reason." 

" Yes ; he pretends that it is on account of my build- 
ings at the Palais Eoyal ; he says he will have nothing 
more to do with a prmce who letis shops. He has been 
seeking a pretext, however, for a long time past. He 
was so brave himself at the siege of Gibraltar ! They 
said he had only Joined the army in order to give 
banquets to the officers, and that his culinary battery 
had done them more harm than all those of the English. 
However, he came back in triumph, as a hero : and I — 
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"Well ! they may close the sea against me, but they shall 
not shut out the clouds. — But forward ! forward ! " 
They set off at full gallop. 



CHAPTEE LXVII. 



"Not only in Paris and its neighbourhood were all 
eyes fixed on the triumphant aeronaut, but within 
a circuit of thirty miles everybody seemed to be 
following or seeking it. Great especially was the 
interest, in the chateaux, amongst those good, worthy 
country-people who were suflSciently inteUigent to ap- 
preciate the discovery, and sufl&ciently free from distrac- 
tions to be able to promise themselves great pleiasure 
from that which was about to be presented to them. 
How many old glasses were rubbed up ! How many 
old ladies dilated upon the keen sight they had formerly 
enjoyed. 

About an hour before the time at which the balloon . 
was expected to appear over Paris, we should have 
found on the terrace of the chateau de Clamiere, the 
seyeral persons we saw and heard, four years previously, 
gathered round the old chimney comer. 

Nothing seemed to have changed, excepting that the 
chevalier's arm was no longer in a sling ; and, in truth, 
nothing had changed. The father was gi'ave, the uncle 
fiery, the daughters modest and retiring, the sons fine . 
officers, and the cousin 

She, too, the cousin, was there ; the same who had 
drawn from the two cousins, as Helen from the old 
people of Troy, the exclamation, "She is very beau- 
tiful!" 

Her beauty, whilst, perhaps, losing a little of its 
brilliancy, had gained in other charms. It was less 
severe, and more touching, less imposing, and more than 
ever capable of making an impression. 

" How happy I am to see you, dear niece ! " said the 
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Baron. " Nearly four years ! Sometimes it seems but 
as yesterday, sometimes a century at least. You say 
that Babaut is much aged P " 

" Yes ; very much. He seems to be feeling the weight 
of the fatigues of his whole life." 

"That's always the case with us soldiers,'* said the 
uncle, rubbing his rheumatic limb. " So long as the 
machine works, it goes on: when it stops, it stops 
altogether. A soldier feels as if all that shook ms 
youth were accumulated upon his body iu his old age ; 
nature waits with her promissory note, and not a single 
item is left out." 

" Poor soldiers ai'e we ! *' retiuned the Baron, " in 
comparison with old Eabaut! We have not displayed 
in seven years — ^throughout all our German wars — ^as 
much courage as he in any seven months, or even 
seven weeks of his life. But the time has gone by 
now " 

" It is to be hoped so," said Marie. 

" There is perfect liberty with regard to the conven- 
ing of meetings, is there not ? " 

" Yes ; the clergy are furious ; the mandatory letters 
are full of threatening lamentations; the sermons 
remind one of those of the League." 

" What men they are ! " 

" Say, rather, * What a Church it is ! * It is she who 
condemns them to remain what they have been." 

" And which condemns herself to remain intolerant." 

" That is her first punishment. She cannot, even if 
she would, do away with the maledictions hurled against 
us, when she hoped to crush us." 

"She has no more wish than power to do so. Do 
you remember the cure Cambel? " 

" Is he still here ? " 

" Yes. Well, mider all that perfect politeness of his, 
I have often perceived indications of hatred, and, had he 
the opportumty, he would be utterly merciless." 

" 1 quite believe it." 

" And there are few indeed who do not share his 
feelings. Our meetings had been allowed for several 
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years before the gOYemment dared to di^Ieaae the 
clerej by the release of the ProtestantB who had been 
condemned to the galleys for attendance at meeAmg^- 
The two last only received pardon in 1775, after thirty 
years' work at the galleys." • 

''The tower of Constance was vacant some jears 
earlier ; but every one knows the amount of petitions 
which were sent in, and how much the goveamment 
feared the outcries of the clergy, although itself inclined 
to pardon." 

" Did you see any of the female prisoners ? " 

" Two ; the only ones alive, I believe." 

" Did you visit the tower ? " 

'' Yes ; with M. Babaut. It is there, one should see 
and hear him. He seemed to grow f<H^ years younger. 
I felt what he must have been in what he calls his 
prime, by which he means the period during which he 
never knew but that the close ofthe day womd find Mm 
in a prison, or killed. Then " 

A joyous shout interrupted the conversation, and 
every one ran to the edge of the terrace. The chevalier 
had just caught sight of that for which all eyes were on 
the look-out. The balloon was no longer over Paris, but 
seemed to be taking the direction of the ch&teau, from 
which, however, it was still some miles distant. 

They remained for some minutes motionless. The 
first excitement over, a short space for recollection 
seemed necessary, in order to realise the greatness of the 
prodigy, nnd indeed to question whether it should be 
believed or not. 

Whilst the rest of the party remain chatting and 
watching the progress of tne balloon, we will follow 
Marie de Clavigny into the little summer-house, whither 
the old Baron led her. 

" Well, my dear," said he, " here you are come back to 
us again, and I do not yet know what induced you to go 
away. You seemed pleased to be with us ; you passed 

* Antoine Biaille, and Paul Achard, condemned bj order of the 
Qmoble parliament, the 26th February, 1745. 
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the evenkig quietly and pleasantly ; then, all at once, on 
the following day, you announced your intention of 
returning to Nbnes. I was afraid lest one of my sons 
should have offended you ; but they assured me such was 
not the case ? " 

" They spoke but the truth." 

*' I suppose so, since you have come back. But do 
you not think you may now give me some little clue into 
the matter? It seems to me that my hair is white 
enough.*' 

" Too white, my dear uncle," said Marie, gently. 

'^Nay, Marie, I am quite sure that you can have 
nothing to say which an old man may not hear, and 
which I, most especially, cannot understand." 

" I have suffered deeply, my dear uncle. " 

"Ah! my child, thmk you I should be so press- 
ing, had I not perceived that you had done so ? " 

Nevertheless, she still hesitated. It was necessary to 
begin by avowing the reason of her departure, and 
Cambel's threats recurred vividly to her recollection. 
He had spoken of a terrible secret, which he declared 
should be blazed abroad, at the first word she let drop 
upon that which had passed between her and him. This 
point disclosed, it would be necessary to unfold the 
remainder, and her pure mind shrunk from revealing the 
secret of her heart ; nor could she reassure herself as to 
the strange light in which a story of the kind might 
appear in M. de Clamidre's eyes. 

At last she made up her mind, and with filial confi- 
dence she related all. The subject once broached, she 
herself would have been the very one to regret not 
imparting the whole ; she felt an indescribable relief in 
overstepping the boundary whence she had always 
hitherto recoiled ; she had nothing to tell of which she 
needed to be ashamed. 

She told her uncle all : her first meeting with Julian 
at the house of her adopted father, his gloomy infidel 
views, his anxious enquuries ajfter the truth ; her deep 
interest in his spiritual state, and ardent desire to bring 
him to clearer views, both of himself and of God ; the 



apparent dawn of light upon hia aoiil ; the gradaal and 
inaenaible sway which he gained oyer her heart; his 
abrupt departure finom Nimes; his 8abBe^;uent awwimp- 
tion of the priestly habit. All this Mane confided to 
her unde ; na j, more, she told him of her deep, undying . 
love, which she knew had been as deeply returned, 
though neither party had erer breathed a word upon 
the subject ; the fearful shock which the intelligence of 
his vow had given her, both as a woman and a Christian; 
her firm resolye at once to look upon him as dead to her, 
and, above all, as dead to the truth, and as such to think 
upon him only as a fellow-being, for whose conTerskm 
from darkness to light, from the power of Satan unto 
GU>d, it was henceforth her paramount duty to pray. 
She told of her visit to his churchyard that evening, m 
order to renew this solemn vow over the priest's tomb ; 
her subsequent letters to him; Cambel's visit, and its 
object. 

During the three years and a half which had elapsed 
since then, she had indeed passed through a fearful 
ordeal. She had believed CamDel's assertion, that Julian 
liad resolved' not to answer her letters, nor even to op^i 
them ; she had done her utmost to persuade herself that 
Julian was acting wisely, and she nad succeeded. Her 
heart bled: this was natural; it could not have been 
otherwise. Moreover, that heart was trying to set itself 
free, and had nearly been successful. Was Julian stiU 
the same Julian ? Had he not, in adopting that odious 
garment, displayed caprice, weakness, or hypocrisy, 
equally worthy of contempt ? By repelling Marie, ne 
liad only shown that he considered himself unworthy of 
the interest she retained in him. The barrier was 
henceforth to be between their souls also, for his priestly 
vow had already interposed it between their hearts. 

Thus had Marie reasoned with herself. She had not> 
however, attained this point without painful conflict; 
and, although victorious, the blank was terrible. Never- 
theless, she thought herself strong enough to be near 
Julian without danger. His obstinate silence, pro- 
longed for nearly four years, made it sufficiently clear to 
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Iier, that to attempt seeing lli^l, or to appear not to 
have forgotten him, would be not only a proceeding 
altogether unworthy of her, but an absurd weakness. 
She could, too, speak of him with an indifference which 
she fancied to be perfect, and which, in truth, was nearly 
80. The Baron's manner, however, was so restless, even 
embarrassed, that Marie could not help suspecting he 
knew more about the matter than was apparent. 

And this was true : he knew that she was mistaken 
with regard to the very fact on which her resolution was 
based. She strove to forget Julian only because she 
thought he had become unworthy of her ; and M. de 
Clamiere, who had known him for a long time, had 
recognised in him that new man whose birth we have 
narrated. There was, consequently, nothing wanting in 
him now of all that Marie had formerly tried to impart 
to him, of that which she thought he was renouncing 
for ever. This transformation, which at one time would 
have made both happy, was now, by a sad fatality, likely 
to become a new source of bitterness. The barrier 
between their souls once broken down, it was not likely, 
alas ! that the priest's vow could long interpose a barrier 
between their hearts. 

M. de Clamiere hesitated, therefore, before venturing 
an opinion of any sort. He told Marie he would speak 
to her again on the subject, as he thought that they 
were absenting themselves too long from the rest of the 
party; and, indeed, they now heard a great commotion 
on the terrace. It seemed very certain that the balloon 
would pass over the chateau. It became larger and 
larger every moment ; and already, with the aid of a 
glass, the two aeronauts could be distinguished. 

It was curious to witness the astonishment of the 
peasants assembled' below the terrace. It is well known 
that even in these days, in retired villages, balloons 
cause great fear. The Baron's tenantiy were not 
exactlv frightened, having the support of hi^ presence 
and that of his family; nevertheless, more than one 
felt inclined to suspect some diabolic intrigue, in which 
all these Protestants probably had some concern. 
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since they appeared so sreatly interested, and so little 
frightened. "^ 

A great clattering of horses' hoofs suddenly smn- 
moned to earth, all the glances fixed on the shy. We 
need not say whose horses these were. They dashed 
through the Tillage at full speed, to tiie imminent liassid 
of men and beasts ; then it was necessary to shu^en 
their pace, as in their precipitation they had outstripped 
the balloon, and there was a possibility of its ooorse 
being changed. The Duke de Ghartres passed slowly 
along under the terrace. There was time to recognise 
and bow to him ; he, also, had time to see the ladies, and 
to observe a stranger among them. 



CHAPTEE LXVnL 




At about the distance of three miles £rom the ch&teaQ 
the balloon began a rapid descent. It was taken for 
granted that the aeronauts proposed disembarking in a 
large field, which lay between a village and a ravine. 
The Duke de Ghartres' party, which preceded them by 
a minute or two, stopped, therefore, at this place. A 
priest was standing there, around whom were pressing 
peasants — ^men, women, children — indeed, the whole 
village. Some seemed to be entreating, others threat- 
ening him. He made signs of refusal. 

The prince advanced into the midst of the tumultuous 
assembly. 

" Make way ! make way ! What's the matter ? " 

" They want," said Julian — 

" It is you, yourself, Abb6 ! " 

" They want to make me exorcise the balloon." 

" Make way ! make way ! you set of idiots ! " With 
some difficulty the duke and his attendants dispersed 
the crowd. 

The balloon was approaching; the aeronauts eaUed 
Oint to have it held down. They tried to bring back the 
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peasants, but not one would move: tlie duke and his 
suite were obliged to lay hold of the ropes, and the 
balloon was even then strong enough to drag them along 
the field for a little way, to the great di?ersion of the 
clowns. 

It was certainly a grand scene when the prince shook 
hands with the two Mends, and congratulated them on 
the success of their enterprise. They seemed at first 
scarcely to fancy that he was addressing them. The 
excitement of the voyage, together with such a greeting, 
everything, in short, tended to stupify them ; one might 
have fancied they had lefb their courage in the clouds, 
and that that which now seemed astonishing and new to 
them was the sight of the earth, and grass, and men. 
They were aware of the Duke de Chartres' project of 
witnessing their descent, but this recollection, like all 
others, seemed to return but by slow degrees, according 
as their lungs re-opened to the air of the lower regions. 
Several minutes elapsed ere they could entirely enter 
into the joy of their triumph, and the prince's con- 
gratulations. 

He led them to Julian's parsonage. Some of the 
bottles from the prince's cellar had survived the £Edls and 
jolts of the journey ; the curb's wine readily gave way 
to it. The two aeronauts answered to the best of their 
ability the questions addressed to them ; in truths how- 
ever, they had noticed but little, which, considering it 
was the first time an ascent had ever been made, was 
excusable enough. They could depict scarcely anything 
more than impressions, more especially tmit of the 
solitude and silence reigning in those heights. The 
crowds of people had first seemed to them like ants, 
then like black sand, then a mere shadow on the ground. 
Paris, they said, was like a place covered with pebbles. 
In the country all appeared alike ; and it was necessary 
to look very keenly in order to distinguish a castle from 
a cottage. 

'' M&e a note of that. Abbe ! " said the Duke de 
Chartres. "That will make a capital comment when 
next you preach upon the equality of men." 
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" I preach, my lord," replied Julian, " to people who 
do not require to have this proved to them." 

"Here, yes. But, — listen. Come with me." 

The prince led him into the garden. 

" Were you not once to preach before the court ? ** 

" The Queen did say something to me about it." 

"WeU?" 

" Nothing further was said on the subject." 

" Just like her. The Queen forgets everything except- 
ing her dislikes.'* 

Julian might have told the prince that he himself did 
not seem to be more oblivious on that subject. The 
Duke de Chartres could never meet a discontented 
man, or one whom he supposed must be such^ without 
immediatelv trying to make a partisan of him. 

"I think," said Julian, "there has not been any 
forgetiulness. Some one has prejudiced the grand 
almoner against me." 

"Who?" 

" One of my colleagues, I suppose." 

" Well. Some calumny, I cojQclude ? " 

" That is as it may be." 

" Some youthful folly ? The cardinal has committed 
enough of those himself, without counting the foUies of 
his riper years." 

" That is not it, your highness." 

" Beally ? It must then be some philosophical crime. 
He is so very orthodox himself? " 

" I am not sceptical, your highness ; but I am what 
is generally much less easily pardoned." 

" What's that ? What's that ? " cried the duke. 

"A heretic!" 

The prince laughed heartily. 

" A heretic ! - A heretic ! Come near that I may see 
you — that I may have a good look at you ! I thought 
the race lost. Heretic ! heretic ! " and the duke laufirhed 
outright. ^ 

Many people in those times were, like the Duke de 
Chartres, prodigiously amazed when they saw a man 
who did not follow either in the Catholic or Voltairian 
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. stream. They could not understand how religion could 
possibly be of sufficient moment to induce quarrels and 
strife about its doctrines. 

Julian's gravity checked the prince's hilarity. 

"Your highness," said he, "I feel that it would be 
perfectly useless to explain to you in detail, why I do 
not profess the same religion as most other people. 
Perhaps it is as well that they did not allow me to 
preach, for I could not have ayoided saying what I think, 
and there would have been much fuss, and little good 
done. Let me remain in obscurity. G-od, in his own 
good time, will carry out his own work." 

" Supposing, however, you were sent for ?" said the 
prince. 

" They will not send for me." 

"But if they did?" 

"I would go." 

" You woiUd preach ?" 

"I would." 

"Good!— well?" 

This last word was addressed to one of the prince's 
officers, who had just come up within some paces from 
him, and seemed to want to speak to him. The Duke de 
Chartres went forward quickly to meet him. 

" My lord," said he in a low voice ; " she is a niece of 
the Baron de Clamidre's. She only came to his house 
yesterday. Her name is Mademoiselle de Clavigny." 

Julian had caught the words. 



CHAPTEE LXIX. 



Some days have elapsed. We are again in Paris. 
What is all that immense crowd about ? Let us listen 
to what is being said. 

" I am suffocating ! " 

" So am I." 
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^' You ! With those elephant shoulders of yours ?" 

''I require more space thau other people, instead of 
which I have exactly the same." 

'' Tou can breathe over their heads.*' 

*' Indeed! Here's the top of a hot thrust into my 
mouth." 

" I think it was twelve o'clock when we took up onr 
station here ?" 

" Not so much as that." 

" And the doors open — " 

« At four o'clock." 

" What o'clock is it now ?" 

" It is — ah ! my watch has been stolen &om me." 

" The ticket will cost you dear." 

" I don't care for that, if I can but get in." 

" There are ten times as many people behind as before 



us." 



"And twice as many before us as the theatre wiU 
hold." 

" It is probably already fulL" 

" So they say. Hebert, the boxkeeper, said that some 
duchesses have had their dinner taken to them in the 
actresses' boxes." 

" There's three o'clock striking." 

" Is that as much as to say that you would like to dine 
too?" 

" I have had something." 

"And probably you would not object to a little 
more?" 

" Not in the least." 

" Gentlemen," said a little individual in front of them, 
the man whose hat had been nearly bitten by the tall 
man, "may I venture to ask you to divide this?" It 
was a haU^enny loaf. They accepted it readily, and an 
acquaintance was struck up. Let us also make the 
acquaintance of these three persons. 

He who had given the bread was dressed with a care 
which even the constant jostlings of the Orowd could not 
efface; his glance was keen, his lips thin, his head — 
you must recognise him now, for you have been already 
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introduced to him. He comes, if we mistake not, from 
Arras, and bis name is M. de Eobespierre. 

The shorter of the other two, after the interchange of a 
few words, seemed also to recognise him. He asked him 
whether he had not pursued his studies at the college of 
Louis-le-G-rand, and whether he did not recollect one of 
his schoolfellows, his junior by a year or two, named 
Desmoulins. The other seemed delighted at the meeting, 
and turned, although with considerable difl&culty, so 
great was the crush, to shake hands with his old 
schoolfellow. 

The latter presented as well as he could, his stalwart 
companion. He was a man of athletic proportions, his 
head square, with features flattened so as almost to 
resemble those of a negro. His voice was gruff and 
deep ; it was difficult to judge by his manner whether he 
was an educated man, or a countryman affecting the 
gentleman. However, no one was better known at the 
Palace thau Master George Danton, king's counsel, and 
often without a brief. He was also perpetually met at 
the Pas-Perdus, where his height, his thundermg voice, 
his audacity on every subject, made him the instinctive 
president of the group or loungers who frequented the 
place. 

He therefore found himself naturally president of the 
little group so closely pressed together on the 27th of 
April 1784, before one of the doors of the Comedie 
Fran9aise. The conversation continued ; the event of the 
day constituting, of course, the principal topic. Our 
readers have probably guessed the nature of this event. 
The king had said that "Figaro" should not be acted, 
and notwithstanding " Figaro" was announced. The king 
of France, for that day, was M. Caron de Beaumarchais. 
The other king had therefore given way, not to say 
abdicated. He had moreover yielded in the worst possible 
way ; that is to say, by leaving it to the public to wash 
away his disgrace. Everybody knew that he desired the 
play to fail. He reckoned upon the hisses, to prove 
both that he had been right in forbidding the piece, 
and that he was playing off a capital trick upon the 

VOL I. i> D 
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author in procurmg an opportunity of baying him 
hissed. 

But the people were detennined to applaud all the 
more lustily. " The play will come off," said some one to 
Mademoiselle Amoidd, the actress. " Yes," was her 
reply ; " it is a play that will come off fifty times 
running.'* She imderrated it. At the seventy-fifbh repre- 
sentation, there was as great a crush as at the first. 

It was through M. de Yaudreuil that Beaumarchais 
had at last accomplished this labour of four years. The 
count had received permission to have the play acted at 
his house at Gennevilliers, before a few persons, as he told 
the king ; which " few persons" turned out to be about 
three hundred. The king was angry at this, and by dint 
of repeating that he had been misled on the subject, that 
he had not given permission for so public a representation, 
he forestalled those who were preparing to tell him he 
might just as well now allow it to take its course. About 
a year previous, Beaumarchais however had behaved with 
such impudence as was well calculated to confirm the 
king in his resolution of standing his ground. 

The French comedians received a private order to get 
up "Figaro" for a court performance. This secret was 
very soon blazed abroad ; but as it was not easy to under- 
stand how a play that had been excluded ^m the Parisian 
theatres could be chosen for the court, it was supposed 
that the author had made considerable corrections ; he, 
himself, without actually saying as much, allowed it to be 
imderstood. There was a complete mystery as to the 
time and place of the representation. Some talked of 
the smaller apartments at Versailles ; others of Choisy or 
Trianon ; others of Brunoy, the Comte de Provence's ; 
others again of Bagatelle, the Comte d'Artois'. But no 
one knew anything for certain, and for this very sufficient 
reason ; the order conveyed to the actors had never been 
issued. Beaumarchais had invented the whole story. 

In the meanwhile, the rehearsals went on ; they toot 
place, moreover, in accordance with the pretended order 
of the king, in the theatre which of all others must 
hav^ been thought closed against them ; that of Mount 
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Plaisirs, the property of the crown. One can scarcely 
imagine such a state of anarchy in the very things most 
under the authority of the royal will ; but at aU events it 
explains the notions which the public had brought itself 
to entertain of such a government. The superintendant 
of police, and the first lord in waiting.* declared that they 
knew not by virtue of what authority the preparations 
had been set on foot, and were being carried on. It was 
known, although not by whose authority, that the repre- 
sentation of tne play was fixed for the 13th of June.f 
The rehearsals however had been almost public, and it 
was reckoned that two or three thousand people had seen 
at a theatre belonging to the king, a play prohibited and 
condemned by him. 

At last all was ready, all the tickets distributed ; distri- 
buted, we say, not sold : for were they not invited by the 
king? Every one was asking who would defray the 
expenses, for they did not believe that it was the king 
himself who womd do it ; it was known subsequently 
that Beaumarchais had defrayed them, being very sure of 
indemnifying himself in the end. His hand was even 
recognised in the very style of the tickets, decorated 
a la Malbrouck ! And what was there not a la Malbrouck? 
Hats, shoes, snuff-boxes, ribbons, ladies' dresses, mens' 
coats, all for some months past had been manufactured 
under this title ; and the author of the movement was 
Beaumarchais again, who had set his page's song to the 
old air of Malbrouck. J Another version about the king 
was circulated. The resuscitation of Malbrouck was 
owing to the fact that Madame Poitrine sung this air to 
lull the dauphin asleep ; those loyal Frenchmen delighted 
in having rashions whose very name reminded them of 
the heir to the crown. It is needless to say that every- 
bodv, the king included, knew how much credence to give 
to this. 

Accordingly, on the 13th of June at twelve o'clock, 
there was a crowded house ; at one o'clock came a com- 
mand to stop the representation. 

* Marshal de Duras. 
f 1783. t Mon coursier hors d'hal^ine . . &e. 
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Never had the words " arbitrary," " deq>oti8in," 
" tyranny," been uttered throughout the kingdom 
as they were on that day ; never had the regal power, 
in its most guilty excesses, been execrated as it was 
then. One would have thought that Paris was dis- 
covering for the first time that it had a master at 
Versailles. Certainly the king betrayed an uncommon 
want of tact to allow the fire to smoulder during three 
months, and then at the last hour to dash a bucket 
of water upon it ; it was such a fault as few governments 
have ever committed. We know not how much of it is 
attributable to Louis XVI. personally, who very likely 
ignored many of the details ; but he had seen the results, 
he knew the indignation of the public; and this should have 
been an additional reason for restricting his own to the 
first author of the affair. It seemed as if he had been 
labouring for four years merely at the preparation of that 
which was to render his defeat the more striking. 



CHAPTEE LXX. 



" Suppose there were to come another countermand ? " 
said Desmoulins to his friends. 

" They would begin anew," said Eobespierre. 

" Countermand ! '* said Danton ; " I defy them to issue 
any now." 

" Hush ! you will be heard." 

He might have said, " you are heard," for Danton had 
unintentionally assumed his deepest tones, and all about 
him turned round, as they had done a few minutes before 
at another exclamation of his. As for M. de Robespierre, 
he was the peaceable, timid little man until the time 
came, when ho might venture without endangering 
himself. 

Danton, however, was even then the man who was 
to compress into one word, " audacity," the art of 
revolutionising. 
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" I shall be heard ? Well, what if they shoiild hear 
me at Versailles ? They would be terrified ; that's all.'* 

" Yes, at Versailles. But a spy might happen to be 
here in the meantime, and have us stabbed." 

" Will the gentleman have the goodness to tell us of 
whom he is speaking ? " shouted one standing near him. 

"I, sir? of no one." 

" Ton were speaking of spies ? " 

" And what of that ? " 

" You looked at me." 

" I did no such thing, sir." 

It was easy enough, on looking at this new speaker, to 
understand why he was so testy on the subject of spies. 
Whether right or wrong, spies have the credit of being 
ill-looking individuals ; if the person in question ever 
looked at himself in the glass, he could not avoid seeing 
the risk he ran of being taken for one of the aforesaid 
gentlemen. His countenance was repulsive and base ; 
his dress did not, either by cleanliness or elegance, relieve 
the villainy of his look. 

This same look was so daring, so impudent, that 
Robespierre wasted no apologies. He was on the point 
of complimenting him on his pleasing appearance, the 
better to exculpate himself for having taken him for 
a spy. 

Danton at last losing patience, interfered. 

" Enough, gentlemen, enough — people don't get angry 
like that without cause—people don't apologise in that 
way, for nothing at all. Do you mean to favour us with 
a comedy at tha door, whilst waiting for the one within ? 
And all this just because I said that I defied our rulers 
to issue a countermand to-day 1 In very truth, I defy 
them. Let them put it to the proof! And if every- 
thing is not kicked down." 

" Everything, sir ! That's saying a great deal ! " 

Master Danton looked round quickly, for these words 
came from behind him. Was it that he was afraid that 
by ridiculing spies he had evoked one ? If he were 
afraid, it was not for long. He recognised a man whose 
daring had created a different sensation from his own. 
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** You here, Monsieur d'Epremesnil ? *' 

It was indeed for the first time, perhaps, that a member 
of parliament figured in the mob at the door of a theatre. 

" And why not, Gracchus ? *' 

" Because Catiline, I — '* 

"Oh! oh!" 

" Does not the name please you ? " 

« Catiline ! " 

" Well ? I understand however. Catiline wished to 
get quit of the senate, whilst you only think of investing 
it with sovereign power. When I said that everything 
should be kicked over, you would most heartily have let 
it pass, had I added, * excepting the parliament.* Now, 
confess that such was the rei meaning of your * oh ! oh !'" 

" Tou fancy yourself a sorcerer, sir." 

"Do I need to be one? But without the slightest 
assumption of being a sorcerer, I can tell you — Eh ! why, 
where s he going to ? " 

D'Epremesnil, disengaging himself roughly from the 
crowd, set off after a man who had been observed to make 
his way towards a small door, closed to the public. This 
man was besieged by people who appeared to be 
entreating and imploring him ; others, like d'Epremesml, 
had left the crowd to follow him. The unhappy member 
of parliament found himself very quickly in the midst of 
a moving multitude, amongst whom he uad plunged with 
the air of a man who is certain that room will be made 
for him. He did not even succeed in being seen by him, 
who was followed by so many ; and on arriving at the 
envied door, he, with the rest, saw it shut in his face. 

Beaumarchais — he it was — had signified by a gesture 
of extreme politeness, that he could neither admit the 
whole, nor make selections ; that he was in despair, &c. 
Great was the laughter amongst the mob, when they 
returned to resume places, which of course were taken, 
and by people moreover, not at all inclined to give them 
up. D'Epremesnil looked quite crest-fallen. 

" Bravo I " said Danton. " He went in search of 
proof of that which I was just going to tell him. Ah ! 
you gentlemen of the parliament think, that when things 
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are once set going, we shall have nothing more urgent to 
think of, than rewarding you for your assistance in the 
matter ; is it not so ? D'Epr^mesnil has given Beau- 
marchais a lift ; D'Epr^mesnil thought that Beaumarchais 
owed him at least a box : D'Epr6mesnil was disappointed. 
—Ah, he's very amusing, is D'Eprfemesnil, with his 
parliament which is to stand when every thing is 
overthrown — 

* Si fractus illabatnr orbis, 
Iropavidimi ferient minsd • . .* 

Impavidum, that's not certain ; they will one day be 
afraid, but it will be too late. Parliaments ! and pray 
what are parliaments ? In that day when there shall be 
a nation, who will remember that such a thing ever 
existed? I would advise them on that day to keep 
silent, and to hide themselves very quickly, otherwise — 
Parliaments! ah, do you believe, gentlemen, that the 
people are taken in, by all that fine show of courage 
against a tottering crown, and a throne that is giving 
way ? Do you think the people don't see through your 
mean ambitions, your mean vanities, your petty intrigues ? 
Tou are weU known ; fine masks as you are ! It is known 
that you adopt from the new ideas, exactly that which 
suits you to make a breach, and which you do not meet 
with in the old ideas. Let the chariot be fairly started, 
and you will be the first to lock the wheels. Take care 
of yourselves, gentlemen ! " 

I)anton boasted afterwards that he was one of the first 
to predict the course of the revolution. He entirely 
overlooked one little detail, namely, that he himself 
would be crushed beneath those very wheels ; with this 
exception, he was tolerably accurate in his anticipations. 

This was the first time of his expressing himself so 
distinctly. Beaumarchais' victory not only made people 
bolder in giving vent to their opinions, but it also opened 
an immense perspective, and if the friends of Beau- 
marchais, if Beaumarchais himself had thought until now, 
that the question was merely that of the representation 
of a play, they must then have perceived that his triumph 
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had an altogether different bearing. It has often been 
discussed which daj should be regarded as that from 
which the revolution took its date. The 27th of April, 
1784, has great claims to this glory. Zeal began its 
descent into those regions whence spring revolts ; and 
the seller of tickets talked of " our play, our rights." 
It will be remembered that Danton called this man 
Hebert. 

The ugly man had entered into an almost firiendly 
conversation with him whom he had charged with 
mistaking him for a spy ; and whilst Danton continued 
his prophecies, they were engaged in uttering others 
with regard to the future of sciences, and the progress 
which the age had already witnessed or was about to 
witness. The Arras lawyer, who had not got beyond the 
illusions of the day, and the aerial navigation, was sur- 
prised to find his companion very differently initiated 
into scientific affairs. He informed him that he had 
studied very deeply, and had even written various works ; 
that in 1775 he had published three volumes, of which 
Voltaire had given an analysis in the "Gazette litteraire ;*' 
that he had published others on electricity, and on light, 
and that a treatise of his on optics was then in course of 
publication; finally, that he was veterinary surgeon to 
the Comte d' Artois, and that his name was Marat. 

He seemed to care little for politics. He said that 
the germ of all social progress is to be found in the 
sciences ; give the move on that side, and all would 
follow of itself. 

From the calm demeanour of the Marat of 1784, to the 
frenzies of the fool we know, there were perhaps fewer 
steps than one is apt to imagine. Like him, many others 
^vere about to pass from the most peaceful studies to the 
ravings of the same fever. Was it rage on finding in 
})olitical experiments, greater difficulty and trouble than 
there were in those of science ? Was it that science, on 
the contrary, was too slow in appeasing their indomitable 
appetite for progress, and that in cousequence, they had 
recourse to fighting about those things which man is all- 
powerful to change, or at all events to overthrow ? Both 
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causes, doubtless, acted simultaneously, and tbe nation 
was handled like some of that brute matter which science 
had learned to subdue and to knead. 

The conversation was suddenly interrupted by a species 
of electrical shock, greeted by a long " ah ! *' — 

The doors had just been thrown open ; but so many 
hands were thrust out at once, that the distribution of 
tickets was impossible. 

The scene that ensued is perfectly indescribable. After 
a few moments' hesitation, those in advance rushed into 
the passages, throwing down guards and barriers, flinging 
money to the door-keepers, and hastening into the 
corridors of the theatre. The torrent, however, was very 
soon obliged to stop ; every place, as was predicted, being 
full. The mob outside continuing to push forwards, the 
pressure became frightful. It was at least half-an-hour 
before they could be brought to understand that it was 
utterly hopeless. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 



Had we been of the fortunate number of those who 
succeeded in gaining an entrance, we should not have 
been long in discovering in the pit, in a tolerably good 
place, two of our friends from the crowd. 

When the column was actually on the move, Danton 
had made such use of his natural advantages, that he 
found himself amongst the first ; and, thanks to him, 
Desmoulins with him. The other two were lost on the 
way. 

" Audaces fortuna juvat, Desmoulins." 

" Yes. But I am sufibcating." 

" Still ! Give a nudge with your elbows." 

" Here goes then." 

"Ah!" exclaimed the left-hand neighbour, " Gtently, 
gently." 

« Did I hurt you, sir ? " 
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" Yes, indeed, you broke my pencil." 

" Were you drawing ? " 

« For posterity." 
' "Diable!" 

The gentleman sliarpened his pencil, and set himfielf— 
not to draw, but to write. 

Danton began to talk to his right-hand neighbour. 

'' Sir," said the latter, "this is a day which mil certainly 
be a prominent one in the annals of democracy." 

« Of what ? " 

Danton had not caught the word on account of the 
tumult ; besides, it was strangely new, even to Danton, 
in 1784. 

" Of democracy," replied the other. " It is the people 
who have given the law to-day; it is the people who 
will make it according to its will, not only at the theatre, 
but everywhere." 

" Sir," said a bystander, " will you have the goodneBS 
to point out the people to me P In the boxes I can only 
see duchesses, countesses, also actresses ; and, in short, I 
don't fancy that's what you call the people. Elsewhere, 
and here in the pit, I see none but marquises, officers, a 
few lawyers, some Briefly now." 

" The people, sir, includes everybody." 

" Then I, too, am of the people ? " 

" Certainly." 

" Suppose that my opinion differed from that of the 
multitude ? " 

" You would be in the wrong." 

" Oh ! I should easily manage to be in the right. I 
would do as you do. I would give the title of people to 
those who agreed with me." 

" Subtleties I Look at the ancient republics." 

" Dont place me on that ground, sir ; I should have 
too great an advantage." 

" Well, then, we shall see modem republics. When 
there are no more kings — " 

"It is very clear there will be no more painters to 
the king." 

The democrat, rather disconcerted — for it was no 
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other than Davici, the painter to the king — ^tried to 
laugh it offi 

" Monsieur de Bivarol is witty," said he. 

" I am endeavouring to be sensible," said SiTarol. 

But let us turn again to our left. 

Bestif de la Breconne, whom the reader has doubtless 
recognised, and Desmoulins guessed who he was, for he 
did not know him personally, at last returned his writing- 
case to his pocket. He had been there since twelve 
o'clock, observing and writing. The privileged persons 
who had been admitted with him in the morning had 
seen him write above forty sheets. 

" Are you working at your * Contemporaries,' sir ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

" What volume is it now ? " 

" The twenty-second, I think." 

" Sir," said a tradesman — there were at feast five or 
six in the pit — "some one spoke of the Comte de 
Mirabeau. Is he at present in France ? " 

" He is staring you full in the face." 

" That very stout gentleman, there ? " 

"Yes." 

" But he is ugly — very ugly." 

" Did you fancy he was handsome ? " 

"Sopma's lover? I have read some of his letters 
which were handed about. Well, sir — But really, what 
I was going to tell you is so extremely silly, that you 
would not believe I could ever have thought it." 

" On the contrary, sir." 

" Well ! I do sometimes find myself — ^yes, indeed — I 
do sometimes find myself quite happy in the thought 
that those two perfect lovers are at last re-united." 

" Lo. . . I beg your pardon : re-united did you say ? " 

The audience were becoming more and more clamorous, 
and it was scarcely possible to converse, it was necessaiy 
to scream. Besides, quarrels, in which the parties 
actually did shout, were breaking out perpetually, either 
on one subject or another. The time was approaching, 
and impatience was rising to fever height. 

The king's brothers at last appeared in their boxes. 
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and their presence somewhat cahned the excitement 
It was not respect for them, however, which calmed the 
crowd, for they were too much accustomed to see them, 
more especiallj the Comte d' Artois; but their arrival 
would be the signal for the drawing up of the curtain. 

Moreover, when had thej ever shown themselves less 
anxious to deserve respect? They were coming to 
participate in Beaumarchais' triumph : a man whom all 
judicious people should have refrained from encouraging, 
even had he written good things only ; they were coming 
to receive in their own persons the blow levelled at mona^ 
chy ; they were about to laugh at improprieties which a 
prince ought never to deprive himself of the right of 
putting down. When the curtain rose, they might have 
noticed in the applause the very evident intention of 
offering to them a sort of ovation. There were fools who 
thought it a very fine thing that princes should be there; 
and there were malicious people who laughed at having 
induced them to go : those inimical to the crown rejoiced 
at its humiliation ; those who had not understood that 
the affair was of any importance were thoughtless 
people. Everybody was thus included; and the two 
princes, whilst graciously receiving this homage, lent 
themselves in a great measure to all these sentiments. 

The Comte d' Artois belonged rather to the thought- 
less, and his brother to the malicious set. The former 
perceived no danger ; the latter was glad to see diffi- 
culties accumulating around the throne. 

"WeU, Montesquieu,*' said he to his chief equerry, 
" victory ! " i 

This was a few moments before the drawing up of 
the curtain. 

"A victory over ourselves, your highness." 

" Ah ! that's the beauty of it. ' Omnia vicit qui se 
ipse fustigavit.' " 

" A changeable one ? " 

" Correct enough." 

"What a crowd! Those people down there are 
trampling upon one another." 

*^ And here are we in arm-chairs." 



\ 
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" Ah ! that's because we took some trouble in being 
bom, as Figaro will tell us presently.'* 

" Beaumarchais would be very sorry, though, if all 
the places were alike at the theatre, at fifteen pence." 

" Ah ! my dear fellow, is not that always the case ? 
People demand equality, but on condition that they lose 
nothing by it ; but if possible, gain." 

" Tour highness is clear-sighted." 

" Hush ! I am blind for to-night. Who is that beau- 
tiful woman who — " 

" His highness said he was blind." 

" Yes, of one eye. Do you know her ? " 

"It is Madame de Beauhamais, surrounded by her 
court." 

" Has she recovered her wit ? " 

" Many people, at aU events, have hastened to bring 
it out." 

"What a noise ! Why are they delaying ? It must 
be at least five minutes since I came." 

" His highness is thinking of his being a prince." 

"True; I had forgotten there are no such persons 
this evening." 

" See there ! There is Beaumarchais in his box." 

" Is not that Madame de Qenlis in the next box ? " 

" Yes, indeed." 

" Then Laharpe is not far off;" 

" Consumed with spleen, your highness, since the 
Academy preferred the 'Conversations d' Emilie,' by 
Madame d' Epinay, to ' Adele et Theodore.' She adver- 
tises a book in which it appears that these gentlemen 
will not be spared." 

" The YeiUees du Chateau ? " 

" Yes, my lord. One story in particular, the * Two 
^Reputations.' Your highness is very busy with your 
eye-glass." 

" Slander, my dear fellow ! I am looking about, but 
not at the ladies just now. What is that little box in the 
foreground, so closely grated, and with a gauze curtain 
inside ? " 

" Oh ! that is the Holy of Holies." 
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" Sanctum sanctorum." 

"Yes, more especiaUy as prelates were seen within; 
that is, thej were not seen, thanks to the gauze and 
grating — but they were known to be there." 

" Prelates or not, those who are there now are bent on 
hiding themselves, for I saw just now I don't know how 
many hands keeping the grating to." 

" Did some one vdah to lower it?" 

" I don't know. I saw some faces a few inches lower 
down. There is no doubt that one of the hands wore a 
large diamond." 

" A man's hand ? " 

"Yes." 

" Did I not tell you ? a prelate." 

" How is it they do not begin ? Do they know that I 
am here ? " 

" Shall I let them know ? " 

" Yes ; send to them." 

However, the three shots were discharged. The great 
scandal began. 



CHAPTEE LXXII. 



With the reader's permission, we will go back an hour, 
which we will pass m the mysterious Dox which had 
attracted the Comte de Provence. 

Being in the first instance empty, we could have 
examined it in a very short space of time. There was 
room in it for six persons. The grating, four feet in 
width, and fifteen inches in height, was on a level with 
the floor of the proscenium. The gauze might have been 
thinner, the trellis less close ; but prudence had evidently 
Deen the first consideration. 

Shortly after, two men entered, dressed in long great- 
coats, their hats puUed down over their brows, and 
handkerchiefs tied across their mouths. 

The door being closed, and bolted, and tried again, in 
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order to see if it were well secured, the two men, taking 
off their hats, displayed their tonsured heads. 

" At last," said one. 

" We are safe, my lord." 

" Are you sure of that ? Those corridors were very 
full of people." 

" They must have seen that we were somewhat alarmed; 
but they could not possibly have recognised us." 

" What a pig-sty of a place ! " 

" And for forty louis ! 

"You are always thinking of the expense, Qeorgel." 

" Which your Eminence never does." 

" Should I be Eohan, if I kept accounts ?" 

" That 's just what M. de Quemenfe said." 

"WeU?" 

" And what about the bankruptcy ? " 

" Thirty millions, Georgel ! Do you know that there 
is only one King or one Eohan who could have failed to 
such an amount ? " 

" The affair, however, did not take with the public very 
well." 

" Those who lost cry out ; that 's natural enough." 

"And the rest laugh, my lord ; but with that kind of 
laughter which — ^In short, I believe that our best course 
is to be wise. Yestris said the other day to his son, who 
has got into debt, *I will not have a Eohan in my 
family.' " 

" Horrid creature ! " 

" And in the * Journal de la Cour,' which I brought 
expressly for your amusement, they say — But read it 
yourself, my lord." 

The " Journal de la Cour " was a small paper, merely 
to draw laughter, published clandestinely, and rarely 
laughed at by the court. 

The pal*agraph ran thus : 

" The sale of all the estates, manors, and houses, 
belonging to the Prince de Gu6m6nfe is still going on. 
The creditors will receive an immediate per centage : they 
will get five shillings per cent. Out of this five shillings 
there will only have to be deducted five pence in the 
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pound for the receipt, and three for the certificate, 
provided the whole be done without expense." 

" That 'a plain enough," said the cardinal. 

" Go on, my lord. You will find an epigram of 
Lebrun's." 

" He is amongst the number of the ruined ? " 

" Yery nearly so." 

" Suppose I were to get him a pension ? " 

" That would be like Eichelieu." 

" We will speak of that again. Ah ! ah ! here's some- 
thing for me too. Ah ! the upstarts ! " 

" The Cardinal de Eohan, lord high almoner," said the 
article, " is still languishing under the mortal blow dealt 
him by parliament ; but as he is still young and vigorous 
he may linger on for a long time." 

This was an allusion to the enormous tamperings and 
confusion in the management of the Hospice des Quinze- 
Yingts. D'Epremesnil had denounced them in parlia- 
ment, and parliament to the King. This matter was 
never thoroughly cleared up. It would appear that the 
Hospice had not really lost, but that the Cardinal had 
really gained very considerably. 

"I hope indeed," said he, "that I shall linger for a 
long time yet, and let those laugh who win. Ah, 
Qeorgel ! Eichelieu's establishment cost four millions 
annually, and four millions then were equal to eight now. 
And woe to him who ventured to exclaim ! " 

The Cardinal continued in the same strain, and his 
private commimications always drew to the same con- 
clusion. He was perpetually turning the same almost 
childish glance of scorn and envy towards the great person- 
age whom he thought himself destined to represent. His 
ambition displayed itself in a strange way. Not only 
was he far from possessing abilities equal to his dreams, 
but he had not even that pride, that self-confidence, from 
which the man of inferior talent draws his strength. The 
Archbishop of Toulouse who aspired to the same part, 
believed himself a very superior man ; the Cardinal felt 
himself beneath the ordinary average, but went his way 
undisturbed. One might have thought he was applying to 
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himself that which Louis XIY. said to the King of Spain : 
^' Since Grod has made you a king, He will bestow upon 
you all necessary knowledge." 

But if the Kichelieu were still wanting, the Father 
Joseph was at hand. G-eorgel, formerly a Jesuit, was 
not only the confidant, but the DEictotum of the Cardinal, 
who did not even assume the semblance of exercising the 
duties of his exalted station. Was this a speculation on 
his part ? Did he mean it to be understood thereby that 
neither the bishopric of Strasburg, nor the hi^h almonry, 
was of sufficient importance to require his personal 
supervision P Such a speculation might have answered 
with a man of talent, acknowledged as such ; but, in his 
case, it was said, that if the AbbS G^eorgel were already 
Bishop of Strasburg, lord high almoner, master of the 
Sorbonne, and administrator of the Quinze-Yingts, he 
would also be prime minister when his patron should 
have the title. This was the title on which for many years 
the Cardinal's heart had been set: but he was still 
powerless to do anything which could carry him a single 
step nearer to the object of his desires. The King, and 
the Queen more especially, continued to treat him with 
unmitigated coldness and severity. The chief of the 
great officers of the crown had received an intimation to 
the effect that, excepting in the exercise of his functionSi^ 
he was never to show himself within those palaces 
which were free to almost everybody ; the gatekeeper of 
Trianon, it was well known, had been nearly discharged 
by the Queen for having allowed to enter the gardens the 
very same man, who, on high festivals, was enthroned 
pontifically in the chapel at Yersailles. ISTevertheless, he 
had greater hopes of appeasing the Queen than the Kiiig. 
When it was known mat she began to take an active 
part in the government, he congratulated himself as upon 
the luckiest chance, for he thought that he never could 
have achieved his end in spite of her, and that now he 
should do so by her meanSr We have already related the 
extraordinary chimeras that Cagliostro had put into his 
head. The very improbability of the thing ensured his 
confidence ; the more extraordinary it was, the more was 

VOL. I. EX 
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he inclined to flatter himself that it would happen to 
him. The Cardinal de Eohan, who had never heen 
able to obtain even mere politeness from the QneeHy 
cherished at fifty years of age the hope of transforming 
her into a devoted admirer! True it is that certain 
circumstances had recently contributed to foster this 
illusion. 

The inspection of thetheatre and of the audiencechanged 
for a moment the current of his ideas. But his resl^ss 
mind did not change ; the smallest as well as the greatest 
incidents increased his discontent. He had wished to go 
to the theatre, and he went, throwing away upon actors, 
for one evening's amusement, that which would have fed a 
country cur^ for two years ; and now he was vexed at being 
condemned to conceal himself within that sort of den. The 
splendid boxes, the blaze of light, the ^dresses and dia- 
monds made his head swim ; the Prince de Itohan wonld 
have liked to have taken his seat amidst the nobles and 
ladies, by the side of the Song's brothers. It did not 
satisfy mm that the Church had made him one of the 
highest and richest lords in Europe; he was angiy 
because she could not take from him some of her honours 
and gold, in exchange for a little liberty as a man and a 
prince. He had managed, however, even in his ordinary 
life, considerably to lessen the sacerdotal constraints, 
whose yoke weighed so heavily upon him. The banks 
of the Hhine saw him frequently in a very different 
equipage from that of a prelate visiting his diocese ; the 
Chateau de Saverne perpetually re-echoed with the noise 
of horns, hounds, and hunters. He had been seen, 
at the time of his . embassy to Vienna, in a green dress, 
with jack-boots, mounted on horseback, followed by 
twenty horsemen, intersecting a village procession, ana 
that of all others the procession of the Flte-Dieu ! * 

"With regard to more private pleasures it is needless 
to say that he had not only indulged in them, but was 
equalled by none in absurd prodigality; but whilst 

* The Cardinal's establishment at Vienna, in 1772 : A chief equerry, 
a snb-eqnerry, two whippers-in, fifty horses, coachmen and grooms in 
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otbers enjoyed in peace the strain they put upon the 
sacerdotal gravity, he chafed at heing obliged to Keep up 
appearances to a certain extent. 

He set himself therefore to the re-perusal of the 
paper, which was too flat to aflbrd him much amuse- 
ment, even in those articles which in the main pleased 
him. 

" And what about my monks of Saint "Waast ? " 
resumed the Cardinal, throwing aside the paper. 

" They agree," repeated the Abbe Qeorgel, " to give a 
stipulated income in lieu of your dues as abbot ; but they 
are determined not to go a single crown beyond their 
original offer.'* 

" A thousand louis per month ? " 

" Yes." 

Saint Waast d' Arras was the richest abbey in 
[France. 

" "We shall see. But apropos to the Palais Eoyal, and 
the Duke de Chartres, what has been done for that priest 
he recommended to my notice ? " 

" Nothing. All the preachers at the chapel have been 
appointed for two years to come." 

" He must wait then." 

" There is one day free though — I had forgotten it ; 
that of the Assumption." 

"This year?" 

" "No, next year." 

"Appoint him then." 

" If the Queen approve." 

"The Queen — it's always the Queen — and always 
ifs with the word — my life is one great if, Greorgel — 
But between this year and next many things might 
happen." 

" Did M. de Cagliostro say so ? " 

proportion. Seven i)ages of noble birth, with a master and tutor. Two 
gentlemen-in-waiting, six valets and twelve footmen. Two porters, two 
heralds, four messengers, ten musicians. Four attaches, and four 
secretaries. A steward, head pantry -man, a troop of cooks and inferior 
servants. These were all splendidly attired. The two state carriages 
had each cost twenty thousand lires. 

B E 2 
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Georgel had great faith in manoeuvring and in perse- 
yerance, but infinitely less in magic. Moreover he oould 
not see without jealousy the influence that Cagliostro had 
over the CardinaL 

" Qeorgel," resumed the latter, " it appears to me thai 
it is no longer a question of mere prophecies. The 
Countess is daily ingratiatiag herself more and more into 
the Queen's good graces—" 

'^The Countess thinks only of herself. It ia now two 
months since she promised to speak of you, and — '* 

"And she will speak of me, Georgel: but she ifl 
waiting for an opportunity. Would you have her run 
the risk of losing everything? She wants to take a 
steady aim — and I am quite certain of her attachment to 
myself." 

The Abb^ made no reply. He had, for some time post, 
been endeavouring so to act as to be able to wash 
his hands of all failures, and to take advantage of 
every success. 

The reader will doubtless have understood that the 
individual designated by the Cardinal aa the " Countess," 
was the Comtesse de La Motte, whose name history so 
sadly associates with his own. 

Jeanne de Luz de Saint-Eemy was a Valois by birth ; 
in the same way, that is, as the Duke de Penthievre was a 
Bourbon, for she was descended &om an iU^itimate son 
of Henry II. This family had sunk into the greatest 
distress, and into utter oblivion ; a most unaccountable 
fact at a time when the slightest approach to a good 
name was of value. Pacts of this kmd, however, were 
by no means rare. In the midst of assumptions of 
names, which law-suits speedily displayed, and put down, 
there were sometimes true resuscitations, clamis which 
were irrefragable. Jeanne de Saint-Eemy therefore, 
although her father had died in an hospital, was related, 
and by an elder branch, to the Eoyal Family of France. 
We can understand that the King would have preferred 
never to have heard of her ; but when her genealogy had 
been once proved authentically, it was a fault, and a 
great fault, to leave her in misery. She obtained, not 
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however without difficulty, a small pension from the 
queen's privy purse, and was married, in 1780, to a 
man of good ^Etmily, but a bankrupt, for whom they did 
nothing. 

Shortly afterwardS) she became acquainted with the 
Cardinal de Rohan. Her youth, her charms, her 
intellect, her unhappy position, the honour of becoming 
the protector of so great a name, all conspired to 
charm him. He coidd do little for her however, 
except give her pecuniary assistance, for he was in 
too ill-favour at court to obtain anythiug whatever 
for her. 

He learned with infinite satisfaction that his prot6g6e 
had at last been introduced to the Queen. She told mm 
that having gone to the Comtesse de Provence's to ask 
for some assistance, she had suddenly fainted ; that the 
Queen coming in accidentally, had been touched by her 
condition, and had desired her to call upon her ; that she 
had obeyed ; that the interview had been full of assur- 
ances of protection, and even of affection. 

Several months passed away. Madame de la Motte, 
had always some fresh interview to tell of, some new 
hope to hold out. The protegee was now the patroness. 
The Cardinal believed that he was about to owe to her 
the fulfilment of that, which for eight years, had been 
the sole object of his desire, his restoration to the 
Queen's favour. 

" Yes," he said, " I quite rely upon her. IS'ever has 
she shown me greater interest and affection,-, than since 
she has been put in the way of independence. She says 
that her happiness will not be complete until all obstacles 
are removed to my being . . . Some one is knocking at 
the door. Who can it be ? Don't open the door ! Ask." 

The Abb^ asked who was there. 

" A friend," said a voice. 

" Cagliostro ! Open the door. Ko. Not vet. Open 
it a very little way. Are you sure it is he ? ' 

It was Cagliostro. 

His dress was green embroidered with gold, of an old- 
fashioned, and fiantastic cut ; his hair, plaited from the 
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yerr top of his head, fell over his shoulders in seyen or 
eigQt little tails. He seemed only to haye adopted this 
mountebank costume, in order the better to exercise the 
influence of his physiognomy. At a distance one might 
haye felt inclined to laugh, but on a nearer approach it 
was quite otherwise. The Cardinal had often confessed 
that on first meeting him at Strasburg, he had been more 
awed than eyer he had been in the presence of a crowned 
head. As for Cagliostro, so little did exalted rank and 
dignity affect him, that at the time aboye alluded to, he 
could scarcely be induced to go to the Cardinal's 
palace. " If," said he, " the Cardinal is ill, let him come 
to me, and I will cure him ; if he is well he has no need 
of me, nor I of him." He also refused all remuneration. 
One day, a nobleman in order to make him accept twenir- 
flye louis, sent them to him with a request that he would 
giye them to the poor people in Strasburg. The follow- 
ing day, Cagliostro enclosed him fifty louis for the poor 
of Paris. 

His acquaintance with the Cardinal had continued on 
the same extraordinary footing, the prelate humble and 
fascinated, Cagliostro haughty and fascinating. He 
appeared affected, howeyer, by the submissiyeness of his 
disciple. " Your soul is worthy of mine," said he once, 
as Qeorgel relates in his Memoirs ; " you deserye to be 
the confidant of my secrets." What were these secrets? 
"When the Cardinal was at Sayeme, Cagliostro took up 
his quarters there also. They passed hours, the greater 
part of the day, and nights together. None could speak 
with certainty of their astrological or chemical proceed- 
ings; but certainly it was yery extraordinary that a 
bishop and cardinal should be so extremely intimate 
with the apostle of an oriental mysticism, which, although, 
it might be poetical, had certainly nothing of Christianity 
in it. 

He entered accordingly without eyen raising his hat. 

"It is I." 

" Did you know I was here ? " asked the Cardinal. 

Cagliostro gazed at him, as if surprised at its being 
supposed he could be ignorant of anything. Then, with- 
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out answering the question, he sat gravely down, whilst 
the Cardinal who had risen, remained standing. 

" Louis, do you remember last night's experiments ? *' 

" Of course I do." 

« What did I show you ? *' 

" A star which you said was mine." 

" Which you said was mine ! Have you any doubts 
on the subject ? '* 

«No." 

" If you have, let us say no more about it." 

" No, no." 

" WeU, at ten o'clock, what was the star like ? " 

" It was scarcely visible." 

" At eleven o'clock ? " 

" It was more distinct." 

" And at midnight ? " 

" It was most splendid." 

" And yet you could doubt, child that you are ! Now 
listen. At ten o'clock your friend went to the Queen. 
At eleven, she had just begun to speak of you. At mid- 
night . . . But there is a knock at the door. Open it 
yourself. Open it, I say. It is your star coming." 

He opened the door. It was the Comtesse de la Motte. 
She held out her hand to him, and he covered it with the 
most passionate kisses. " Yes," he said, " yes, it is my 
star — my angel. Finish what he was saying, Jeanne. 
Yesterday — at midnight ; at the palace." 

"At midnight, my lord, the Queen dismissed me, 
saying, ' that all her life she would repent having been 
so long mistaken with regard to you. That she would 
make amends for the past-— for all the past. That you 
would very soon be where your name and deserts entitled 
you to be,' " 

He was ready to throw himself at her feet. He was 
stifling with emotion ; he pressed his Hps convulsively to 
the Countess's hand. 

"It was not without difficulty that I gained this 
victory," she resumed. "I was obliged to employ all 
my eloquence, my lord. I did; — I could not help 
being eloquent when I spoke of you. I depicted your 
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generosity, your lofty soul. I saw — but ought I to tell 
you?" 

'< Speak! speak!" 

*' I saw that the Queen was much more moved than 
she cared to show. I saw — do you know the Queen's 
hand-writing ? " 

« Surely." 

"Eeadthis." 

It was a small sheet of paper with gilt edges, a species 
of refinement altogether new and regal. The box was 
very dark. The Cardinal threw himself against the 
grating with such force, that one of the hooka which 
supported it gave way. It was this the Comte de Pto- 
vence had noticed. The hand with the diamond rmg 
was Cagliostro's, for the prelate was not so heedless as 
to wear his when going incognito. 

He seemed scarcely to observe the accident, for the 
note raii thus. '' I am happy to be able to assure you of 
my esteem. The time is not far distant when I shall be 
delighted to express it in words. As soon as it arrives, 
I will let you Imow. Be prudent." 

"Tes, that I will! " he exclaimed. "A note! A note 
for me ! After such words as these, I could wait patiently 
for months, ay years." 

CagUostro laid his hand on his shoulder. 

" xou would not have patience to wait a week, were 
I not at hand to impart it to you. Be more composed, 
my child ! Ton are coming into a piece of good fortune ; 
show yourself worthy of it, by takmg possession of it as 
if it l)elonged to you. I will teach you how to consult 
on every occasion that star, which spoke so truly last 
evening, in order to ascertain whether you have at- 
tained the climax of what it has in store for you. It 
might happen that you would see it grow dim at the 
very time when you were more powerful than ever. Then, 
examine yourself, and you will perceive that you have 
been either too impatient, or weak, too much elated by 
success, or too much frightened by an obstacle, or, which 
is the greatest fault you could commit, mistrustful of the 
star itself." 
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Cagliostro was becoming extremely animated. His eyes, 
as his admirers had often declared, became very stars 
themselves. " Tes," he continued, " trust, trust, trust 
for ever ! — that's the great secret ; that's what their star 
has impressed upon aU great men. Faii^h, Eohan! 
Hitherto I have only shown you those words which are 
written in the material firmament above ; but the angel 
of light has shown me others, in the mysterious depths 
of the soul. That which I saw, and read, I cannot tell 
you, for you would not imderstand it ; but the time will 
come. "Whilst rising amongst men, fate decrees that you 
shall also rise in knowledge. The world will be merely 
your stepping-stone to higher things ; and one day — ^ 

He was not able to conclude. Silence reigned through- 
out the theatre: and although the Cardinal thought 
little of the play now, he followed the general example ; 
he looked on. Figaro and Susanne (Dazincourt and 
Mademoiselle Coutal) were already on the stage. 
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cloth, 2t, 6d, 

FORESHADOWS ; or, LECTURES on our LORD'S MIRACLES and 
PARABLES, as Earnests of the Age to come. By Rev. Johk CuMMiNa, 
D.D. Fifth Thousand. With Designs by Fkanklik. Two Vols. Fcap. 
cloth, full gilt, 9t. each. 

FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT, ON THE TRACK OF THE 
ISRAELITES ; or, a Journey from Cairo by Wady Felran to Mount Sinai 
and Fetra. By W. H. Baktlett. Illustrated with Twenty-seven En* 
gravings on Steel, a Map, and numerous Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, super- 
royal 8vo. cloth, full gilt, I2t, ; morocco elegant, 2U. 

FRANK FAIRLEGH; or, Scenes from the Life of a Private Pupil. 
By F. E. Smsolet, Esq. With Thirty Illustrations, by Geokoe C&vxk- 
■HAKK. 8vo. cloth, 16«. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER. With One Hundred En- 
gravings on Wood. Sewed, 6d, 

GAVAZZI (Father) LIFE OF. By Campanblii, in English or Italian. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, U, 6d. each. 

GELDARrS (Mrs. Thomas) LOVE, A REALITY, NOT ROMANCE. 

With Cuts by Gilbert. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, S«. 6d. 



ELDER BROTHERS. 16mo. cloth, 9d. 
— EMILIE, THE PEACE-MAKER. Fcap. 



cloth, 2$. 6d. I gilt edges, S«. 

STORIES OF SCOTLAND. Fcap. cloth. 



2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, Zt, 

THOUGHTS OF HOME. Fcap. cloth, 



2t.6d. 

TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. Second 



Edition. Fcap. cloth, 2t. 6d. ; gilt edges, i$. 

GEMS OF EUROPEAN ART. The best Pictures of the best Schools, 
containing; Ninety highly-finished Engravings. Edited by S. C. Hall, Esa. 
F.S.A. Two Vols, folio cloth, gilt edges, 5/. 

GIBBONS DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
' Illustrated Edition, with Memoir of the Author, and additional Notes, 

?rineipally referring to Christianity. From the French of M. Gvizor. 
'wo Voli. super-royal 8vo. cloth gilt, M. 1G«. 

GILES'S (Jas.) ENGLISH PARSING LESSONS. Seventeenth 
Edition. l2mo. cloth, 2s, M» 

GLEANINGS, ANTIQUARIAN AND PICTORIAL, ON THE 
OVEHLAND KOUTE. By W. H. Ba&tlett. With Twenty-eight Plates 
and Mapi, and numerous Woodcuts. Second Edition, mper-roYal &x<i« 
cloth gUt, 16#. I lamracco elegant, 28c« 
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GODWIN (Rbv. B., d.d.),--THE PHILOSOPHY OF ATHEISM 

EXAMINED, AND COMPARED WITH CHRISTIANITY. A Coune 
of Popular Lectures, delivered at Bradford, Torkihire, in January and 
February, 1853. Third Edition. Fcap. cloth, 8f. 

GRIEVE (John),— THE FARMER'S ASSISTANT, AND AGRICUIr 
TURIST'S CALENDAR. New and Enlarged Edition. Fcap. cloth, 4m, 

GRIFFITH'S (Ralph T. H., ila. m.b a.8.) SPECIMENS OF OLD 
INDIAN POETRY. Translated from the Original Sanskrit Into Engliih 
Verse. Post Sto. cloth, 6«. 

HACK'S (Maria) ENGLISH STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
Vignettes by Haetst. New Edition. Two Vols. llHpnpaniUu, 

GRECL^N STORIES. With Thirty-ei^t lUiutmtions by 



OiLBaBT. 12ino. eloth^ 6«. 



— HARRY BEAUFOY; or, the PupU of Nafcttre, Now 
Edition, with Cuts by LAKOsasa. I9mp. cloth, 2«. 

-— STORIES OF ANIMALS. Adapted for Chndren from 
Three to Ten Years of Age. With lUuatrationa. Two Vols. Itfaao. datb, 
it. each. 



WINTER EVENINGS; or, Talwof TraveUers. NewBaition. 



Illustrations by Gilbxrt. Fcap. cloth, Zs» 6<f. 

HAIGH'S (J., A.M.) LATIN POCKET DICTIONARY ; designed for 
the Junior Forms in Schools. New Edition, ISino. bound, ts. 6d, 

HAIRBY'S RAMBLES IN NORMANDY, with Eight Engravings 
after Turnsr and Stamfield, and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. cloth, gilt 
edges, U, 

HALL (Mrs. S. C.),-~PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINEa 
With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. Fai&holt, F.S.A. New and 
cheaper Edition. In One Vol. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 2U. 

CoNTCNTS.—- Bunyan, Hampden, Hannah More, Sir Thomas Gresham, Thomas 
<Oray, Chatterton, Richard Wilson, Andrew Marvel, John Stow, Sir Nicholas Crispe, 
Caxton, Shaftesbury House, James Barry, Dr. Watts, Lady Maiy Grey, the Man of 
aRoss, Hogarth, Gunsborough, Isaac Walton, WUliam Penn, Wren, Lady Rachel 
Russell, Edgeworthstown, Sir Thomas More, Jane Porter, Sir Richard Lovelace, 
Grace Aguilar, Burke, Clarendon House, Flaxman, Eyam, Edmund Bird, Mrs. 
Hofland, Chertsey. 

— TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. 



With Illustrations. 8to. cloth, gilt edges, Bi, 

' (Mb. a»d Mrs. S. C.) IRELAND, VTB SOENBRY AND 

CHARACTER. New J^dition, with numerous EAglSTings on Stael, Maps, 
and Five Hundred Woodcuts. Three Vols, royal BTO. cloth, 31. Si. 

' HANDBOOKS FOR IRELANP, with numerouB bluslraitoiuip 



No. 1.— DUBUN AND WICKLOW. 
J*t*' No. 2.— THE SOUTH AND KILLARNSY, 

I'l -• No. ^.-NORTH AND THE GIANT'S tAV^KWA.^. 

IfiV^ No 4«^TUB WEST AND CONKBMARA. " 




PUBLISHED BY ABTBTO UAMi, VIBTUE k CO. W 

HALL (Mr. Atm Mrs. S. C.),— A WEEK AT KILLAHNETf, b^ 
a Guide to Tourists to the Lakes of Killarney. Illustrated by Twenty 
Engravings on Steel, and One Hundred and Ten Woodc^its. New Edition, 
4to. cloth, 8s. 

(Bishop),— TREATISES, with Essay by Buy. IU CATrBBMOLi^ 

B.D. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSIOlT (1<hb)> between Dh. 
CuMMiNG and Mh. Fbsnch. Cheap Edition, tenth Thousand, crown 8to. 
cloth, 6s. 

HAPPY TRANSFORMATION j or, the Histoiy ot a London Ap- 
prentice. With Preface, by Rey. J. A. James. ISino. cloth, is. 

HEART ; a Tale of False-witness. By Martin P. I'itfpkb, D.CL. 
With Frontispiece by Leech. Post 8to. cloth. Is. 6d. 

HENDRY'S HISTORY OF GREECE. In Ba^ Lessons. Adapted 
to Children of from Six to Ten Yean of Age. With Illustrations. 18mo. 
cloth, 2s. 

HISTORY OF ROME. In Easy Lessons. Adapted for 

Children of from Six to Ten Years of Age. With Illustratiom. 18mo. 
cloth, is. 

HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE; or, Sketches 
of Prominent Female Missionaries. By Daniel C. Eodt. With Prefas* 
by the Rev. John CumIcino, D D. Second Edition, fcap. elothi gilt edges j 
is.dd. 

HERVEY (Mrs. T. K.),— THE DOUBLE CLAIM, a Tale of Real 
Life. With Frontispiece by Weir. Post 8vo. Is. M, 

JUVENILE CALENDAB (THiB) AND 

ZODIAC OF FLOWERS. With Twelve lUustrations of ihe Monies, by 
Richard Do^le. Post Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

blQGINS' (Wtf.) RESEARCHES IN THE SOLAB REALM. Fcap. 

cloth, 2s, 6d. 

HISTORICAL PRINTS OP ENGLISH HISTORY. ^ Emily Tatlob. 

Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, with numeious lUiutrations. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Representing the principal erents in the 



HISTORY OF GREECE. With many Cuts. Fcap. cloth, 2«. 6d 

HOFLAND LIBRARY; for the Insttaction and Amnsement ot 
Youth. Illustrated with Plates, and handsomely ^und in embossed 
Scarlet Cloth, with Oilt Edges, &c. 

FIRST CLASS, in lSt&o.^pHes Is. M. 

1. M£MOIR of the LIFE and LITERARY REMAINS of MRS. HOFLAND. 

By T. Rams AT, ]^s4« With Portrait. 

2. Alvrss Campbell. S. Modbratiov. 

8. Decision; a Tale, 9. Fatiskcx. 

4. Ekergt. 10. Rexlectioit. 

5. FoRTtTVDR. 11. SSLF-DSNIAt. 



6. HWILXTT. 
t. IXTXOBITT. 



IS. Yowo CA^XT, 
is* Young Pilqrui. 



J2 CATALOaUE OF WORKS 

^OFLAND LIBRARY :— 

SECOND CLASS, in 18mo.— Pr»c« 1*. 6<f. 

1. Adelaide; or, Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

2. Affectionate Brothses. 

3. Alicia and her Aunt; or, TMnk before you Speak. 

4. Barbados Girl. 

f 5. Blind Farmer and his Children. 

6. Clergyman's Widow and her Young Fakilt. 

7. Daughter-in-Law, her Father, and Familt. 

8. Elizabeth and her three Beggar Bots. 

9. Godmother's Tales. 

10. Good Grandmother and her Offspring. 

11. Merchant's Widow and her young Family. 

12. Rich Boys and Poor Boys, and other Tales. 
IS. The Sisters; a Domestic Tale. 

14. Stolen Boy; an Indian Tale. 

15. William and his Uncle Ben. 

16. Young Crusoe; or. Shipwrecked Boy. 

HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. Impressiona of America. By 
Fredrika Bremer. With Illustrations. Three Vols. Sto. cloth, 1/. lU.6d. 

HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOS. MORE, (Ye.) Libellus a Margareta 
More, quindecim annos nata, Chelseise inceptus. Second £dition, with 
Portrait. Cloth, red edges, 7s, 6d; morocco antique, 14«. 

HOW TO WIN LOVE ; or, Rhoda's Lesson. A Story Book for the 
Young. By the Author of " Michael the Miner," " Cola Monti," &c. With 
Illustrations on Steel. New Edition, 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 

HUMBOLDT'S (Baron William Von) LETTERS TO A LADY. 
From the German. With Introduction hy Dr. Stebbiko. Post 8to. Is. 6J. 

HUME AND SMOLLETT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with con- 
tinuation to 1846, by Farr. With Portraits, &c. Three Vols, imperial 
8vo. cloth, 1/. lis. 6d, 

HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN VERSE. With Cuts. 16mo. 
cloth, 2s. Gd. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1851, published in connexion with the Art Journal, 
containing upwards of Fourteen Hundred Engravings on Wood, and a 
Frontispiece on Steel. 4to. cloth, gilt edges. One Guinea. 

ILLUSTRATED FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER. With One 
Hundred Engravings on Wood. Sewed, 6d, 

ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK of Wonders, Events, and Discoveries. 
Edited by John Timbs. With numerous Engravings on Wood. Two vols. 
fcap. cloth, 3s. ed. each. 

INFANT SALVATION ; or, All Saved who Die in Infancy. Speci- 
ally addressed to Mothers mourning the Loss of Infants and Children. By 
Bev. John CuMiiiKv, D,l>, Coutth. edition^ fcap. clotbi gilt edges, 2#. 



PUBLISHED BY ABTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. IS 

IRELAND, ITS SCENERY, AND CHARACTER. By Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. With numerous Engravings on Steel, and Five Hundred 
Woodcuts. New Edition, Three Vols, royal 8vo. cloth, 31. 8f. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? A Manual of Christian 
Evidences for Scripture Readers, Sunday School Teachers, City Mission- 
aries, and Young Persons. By Rev. John Cuxmiko, D.D. Tenth 
Edition, fcap. cloth, 3s. 

JERDAN'S (William) AUTOBIOGRAPHY; With his Literary, 

Political, and Social Reminiscences and Correspondence, during the lAst 
Forty Years, as Editor of the "Sun" Newspaper, 1812-17, and of the 
"Literary Gazette," 1817-50, in connexion with most of the Eminent 
Persons who have been distinguished in the past half-century as Statesmen, 
Poets, Authors, Men of Science, Artists, &c. Post 8vo. with Portraits, 8ce, 
Complete in 4 Vols, cloth, 21«. 

JULIAN ; or, the Close of an Era. By L. F. Bungbner. 

{In preparation. 

JUVENILE ANECDOTES ; or, Stories of Children. By P. Wake- 
field. New Edition. 18mo. cloth« 2s. 

JUVENILE CALENDAR (The) AND ZODLiC OF FLOWERS. 
By Mrs. T. K. Hervet. With Twelve Illustrations of the Months, by 
Richard Doyle. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

KEATING (Elizabeth),— RAYMOND BURY, a Tale. Illustrated by 

Mrs. Ingram. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

KING ALFRED'S POEMS. Now first turned into English Metre, 
by Mr. Tupper. Cloth, 3s. 

LAURIE (James),— TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERY 

DAY IN THE YEAR, at 5, 4^, 4, 3^, 3, and 2^ per cent, per annum, from 
It. to 100/., &c. Nineteenth Edition, 800 pp. 8vo. cloth, 1/. Is. 

" In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and comprehen- 
siveness we have seen none better adapted for general use." — McCuttoch's 
Commercial Dictionary. 

TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 

and 9^ per cent, per annum, from 1 day to 100 days. Third Edition, 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 

LAWRENCE'S (Miss) STORIES FROM THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT. New Edition, with Engravings. {In preparation. 

LECONS POUR DES ENFANS, depuifi I'ftge do Deux Ans jusqu'i 
Cinq. Avec une Interpretation Anglaise. By Mrs. Barbaulp. New 
Edition. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

LECTURES FOR THE TIMES ; or, Illustrations and Refutations of 
the Errors of Romanism and Tractarianism. By Rev. John Cummiko, 
D.D. New Edition, Revised and Corrected, with Additions. Fcap. 
cloth, 6s. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. By Rev. John CuiDnwa, D.D. A 

collected edition, with additions. {In preparation. 

LETTERS AND POEMS, selected from the Writings of Bebnabd 
. Bartok. With Memoir, Edited by his Davohtsb. New Edition* with 
Portrait. Fcap. cloth, 3«. 6d. ; large Bftl}«c« 1^** 
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LETTERS TO A LADY. By Baron William Vow HvuBOtar. 

From the German. WitU Introduction by Dr. BTXBBiiie, Post Svo. U. 6d. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL ; or, the Railroad of Life. By F. E. Smbdlet, Esq. 
Author of '* Frank Faiilegh/' With Illustrations l^ H. K. BROwirs. (FHXt.) 
8to. cloth, 22i. 

LIFE OP MARY THE MOTHER OF OUR LORD JESUS 

CHRIST. By A Ladt. Fcap. cloth, 2s, 

LIMED TWIOS TO OATCH YOUNG BIRDS. By the Authors of 
** Original Poems." 18mo. cloth, 2«d 

LITTLE BOOK OP 0BJEC5TS. With Cuts. 16mo, cloth, 9$. 

LITTLE BOOK OP KNOWLEDGE ; containing Useful Information 
on Common Things, for Young Children. By £i.isabbth 6. NoTtBax, 
With Eight Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

LOVJ), A REALITY, NOT ROMANCE. By Mas. Thomas Geldabs. 

With Cuts i)y Gilbert. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 8«. 6(f. 

MAOKIE'S (0.) CASTLES, PALACES, AND PRISONS OF MARY 
dUEEN OF SCOTS, With Forty-eight Illustrations. Royal 8vo. cloth 
gilt, lbs. 

MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL, afberwardg 
MiSTllESS MILTON. Second Edition, with Portrait. Post 8to. clotb, 
red edges, 7s. 6d; morocco antique, lis. 

** This is a charming little book ; and whether we regard its subject, cle▼e^ 
ness, or delicacy of sentiment or expression — to say nothing of its type 
and orthography — ^it is likely to be a most acceptable present to young or 
old, be their peculiar taste for religion, morals, poetry, history, or 
romance."— CAH«<ian Obserter, 

CHERRY AND VIOLET : a Tale of the Great Plague. 



By the Author of <' Mary Powell." Post 8vo. cloth, antique, 7s. Bdt 
COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE (The), Citizen 



and Cloth-Worker of London, as reported by the Author of " Mary Powell." 
Second Edition, post Svo. cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d. ; morocco antique, 14s. 

PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME PALISSY (The). With 



Coloured Frontispiece, by Warren. Post Svo. cloth, 7s. Sdd 

QUEENE PHILIPPA'S GOLDEN BOOKE. Handsomely 



bound and gilt, witii Illuminations, 

Y« HOUSEHOLD OP SIR THOs, MORE. Lihellus a 

Margareta More, quindecem annos nata, Chelseise inceptus. Second 
Edition, with Portrait, ftc.j cloth, red edges, 7s. Bd. ; morocco antique, 14«. 

MANUAL (A) OP THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
I human mind. By the Rev. J. Carlile, D.D. Fcap. cloth, 5s, 

** We have been particularly struck with the acuteness of the learned divine*! 

reasoning, and the clever adaptation to which he has resorted to make 

Gij / , Ws views clear; but in no respect have we been more gratified than icf 

yijj,. .4nd that he makes the Word of Ood the basis of his investigations, anil 

* j^roves th^t without Bevelatioa aU iHunaa argument is Adlacy ancf 

ahBurdity,"<^B(l{;i irMie«««r« 




PUBLISHED BY ARTHUH HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 15 

llAllfUAL OF HERALDRY, being a condBe Deacription of tte 
several Terms used, and containing a Dictionary of every Designation in 
the Science. Illustrated by 400 Engravings on Wood. New Edition, fcap. 
cloth, it, 

MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical and PoliticaL For the rm 
of Schools and Families, with Questions for Examination. By Epwakd 
Farr, with numerous Illustrations, f'cap. cloth, 3s. 

jtfANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
By N. Whittock. Fcap. cloth, 8«. 

MERRIFIELD (Mrs.),— DRESS AS A FINE ART. With lUustrationB, 
post 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MESSAGE FROM GOD (A) ; or, Thoughts on Religion for Thinking 
Men. By Rev. John Cummino, D.D. Fourth Edition, fcap. cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. 

METEYARD'S (Eliza) DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. The 
story of a Child's Life amidst the Woods and Hills. With numerotts 
Illustrations hy Haevey. Foolscap, cloth, gilt edges, ts. 6tf, 

M'HENRY'S SPANISH COURSE.— 

A NEW AND IMPROVED GRAMMAR, designed for eYery dlasa ot 

Learners, and especially for Self-instruction. Containing the Elements of 
the Language and the Rules of Etymology and Syntax Exemplified ; with 
Notes and Appendix, consisting of IMalogues, Select Poetry, Commercial 
Correspondence, &c. New Edition, Revised. 12mo. bouhd, is. 

— EXERCISES ON THE ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, 

IDIOMS, &c. of the SPANISH LANGUAGE. Fifth Edition, l2mo. 
boimd, is. 



KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 12mo. hoiind, 4*. 
SYNONYMES OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGES 



EXPLAINED. 12mo. and 8vo. Bs. 6d. each. 



MIALL (Edward, M.P.),— BASES OF BELIEF, an Examination of 

ChiTstianity as a Divine Revelation \xf the light of recognised Facts and 
Principles. In Four Parts. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 10<. 6d. 



BRITISH CHURCHES IN RELATION 

TO THE BRITISH PEOPLE. Cheap Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. Bd. 

VIEWS OF THE VOLUNTARY 



PRINCIPLE, in Four Series. Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d, 
MIALL (Rev. J. G.},— MEMORIALS OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 

Presenting, in a graphic, compact, and popular form, some of the memorable 
events of Early EcclesiasOcal History. With IllustratiotM. Po^t 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 

14IRACLES OF NATURE AND MARVELS OF ART. 

Vol. I.— SEAS, SHIPS, and ADVENTURES. 18 Engiavbiglf . 
Vol. 11.— LAND CREATION. 14 Engravings. 
Vol. in.--THE TROPICS & THE POLES. 10 Eneqaviogs, 
VoJb. IV^NATVRE AND ART. 18 EngnTings* 

If. each, square hoards. 
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MODERN ROMAKISM. By B. R Woodward, RA. A popdariy 

written aeeoant of the coavocstkm and the pxoc^din^ of the Coandl of 
Trent, with a readable Tenion of its authoiixed Formularies, showing irAai 
Romanism then became, and bg Khmt wteams it was c h a n ged. 

XONOD (A),— WOMAN : HER MISSION, AND HER LIFK Tnms- 
lated from the French by Rot. W. G. BAnnxrr. Second Edition, 18ms. 
cloth, U. 6d. ; ^t edges, 2*. 



' SAINT PAUL. Rve Discotmes. Tranalated from 

the French by Ret. W. G. Bab&xtt. ISmo. cloth, it. 

MONTGOMERY (Robert, m a-),— THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE 

DEITY, and other Poems. Twenty-fifth Edition, Illustrated by Corbould, 
fieap. cloth, gUt edges, 2*. fid. 



THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, a Manual 



of Sacred Verse. Second Edition, fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MOWBRAY'S TREATISE ON DOMESTIC AND ORNAMENTAL 
POULTRY. Plates. New Edition, enlarged. IIh preparation, 

MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. By Miss M Fbazkb Tttlkr. With 

Cuts. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MY OLD PUPILS. By the Author of " My Schoolboy Days." With 
Four Illustrations on Wood. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Gd. 

MY YOUTHFUL COMPANIONS. By the same Author. With 
Frontispiece. 12mo. cloth, Is. 

NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. 
With View and Plan of Jerusalem. New Edition, Fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

NARRATIVE (A) OP THE CONVERSION FROM POPERY of 

the Ret. G. Cerioni and the Rev. L. D. Moscardi, formerly Padre 
Berardo da Jesi, and Padre Leonardo da Camarda. Including several 
Letters, and much interesting information by Sigmor CERidxi. Second 
Edition. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

NEW GIFT BOOK FOR YOUTH, with Twenty-six Illustrations. 
ICmo. boards, 2s. Qd, 

NILE BOAT (The) ; or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. By W. H. 

Bartlett. Illustrated by Thirty-five Steel Engravings and Maps, with 
numerous Cuts. Tliird Edition, super-royal 8vo. cloth, Aill gilt, 16«.; 
morocco elegant, 2Ss. 

** Of Mr. Bartlett's merits as a pictorial traveller we have frequently had 
occasion to speak in terms of hieli commendation. In the present work 
he has been eminently successful."— ^/Aenflpum. 

NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS : an Historical Sketch of Ancient 
Assyria and Persia, with an Account of the recent Researches in those 
Countries. By W. S. W. Vaux, M.A. of the British Museum. With 
Biunerous IUuati»tioni, Third Edition, post 8to. cloth, 8«.; morocco 
-llguit, I7t, 



PUBLISHED BY ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE & CO. 17 
OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. By Rev. John Cummino, D.D. New 

Edition. Two Volumes, fcap. cloth, &t, 

OLD FOREST RANGER (The) ; or, Wild Sports of India on the 
Neilgheny Hills, the Jungles, and on the Plains. By Major Waltsr 
Campbell, of Skipness. New Edition, with Illustrations on SteeL Post 
8vo. cloth, 8«. 

OLD OAK CHEST ; or, a Book a Great Treasure. By the Author of 
" Charlie's Discoveries," &c. With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, 2«. 6d, 

OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY, and other Poems. By Robebt 
MoKTGOMXRT, M.A. Twcnty-fifth Edition, Illustrated by Cohbould. 
Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 

OPEN AND SEE; or, First Reading Lessons. By the Author of 
" Aids to Deyelopment," &c. &c. With Twenty-four Engravings on WoocU 
16mo. cloth, 2«. 

ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. A New and Revised 

Edition. Two Vols. 18mo. cloth, U. 6d. each. 

OUR FATHER; a Manual of Family Prayers for General and Special 
Occasions, with Short Prayers for Spare Minutes, and Passages for Ke- 
flection. By Rev. John Cvxxxng, D.D. Sixth Edition, fcap. cloth, gilt 
edges, 8f. 

PAUL PERCrVAL; or, the Young Adventurer. With Cuts. 16mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. * 

PAYNE'S (Joseph) SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; with 

brief Explanatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. 
Eleventh Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; with gilt 
edges, 3s» 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with short 

Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a 
Text-Book for the higher Classes in Schools, and as an Introduction to the 
Study of English Literature. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6s, 

PHILOSOPHICAL CONVERSATIONS in which are familiarly ex- 
plained the causes of many daily occurring Natural Phenomena. By 
Fredehick C. Bakxwxll. Third Edition, with Cuts. Fcap. cloth, 
Ss. 6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF HUMAN NATURE. Being an Investigation of 
the Physical and Moral Condition of Man in his Relation to the Inspired 
Word of God. By Robert Cross, M.D. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

PICTORIAL FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER. With One 
Hundred Engravings on Wood. Sewed, 6d, 

PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK; or, Lessons on Facts and Objects. 
With One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 12mo. cloth, Is, 

PICTURES FROM SICILY. By W. H. Babtlbtt, with Thirty-three 
Steel Engravings, and numerous Woodcuts. Super-xoyal 8vo. cloth, tuH 
gilt, 16«. i morocco elegant, 28«. 
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PILGRIMAQES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. By Mb& S. a Hall 
With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. FAimnoLT, F.8.A. Kew and 
cheaper Edition. In One Yol. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 

CoNTKKTS.— Bunyan, Hampden, Hannah More, Sir Thomas Gresham, Thomay 
Gray, Chatterton, Richard Wilson, Andrew Marvel. John fltow, Sit Nicholas drisptf, 
Caxton, Shaftesbury House, James Barty. Dr. Watts, Lady M«jt Biey, the Man of 
Ross, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Isaac Walton, William Penh, wtta. l4Uiy Rachel 
Russell, Edgeirorthstown, Sir Thomas More, Jane Porter, Sir Richard Lovelace, 
Grace Aguilar, Burke, Clarendon House, Flazman, Eyam, Edmund Bird, Mn. 
Holland, Cherisey. 

FIPPIE'S WARNING; or, the AdventiireB of a Dancing iDog. By 
Cathabiks Chowx, Author of " Susan Hopley," ftc. With Cuta. |6i][io. 
cloth, gilt edges, S«. 64, 

PLEASANT PASTIME; or, Drawing-Room Dramas for Private 
Representation by the Young. With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2t. 6d. 

rOOLE'S (Matthsw) DIALOGUES BETWEEN A POPISH PRIEST 

AND AN ENGLISH PROTESTANT, wherein the principal Points and 
Arguments of both Religions are truly Proposed, and fully Examined. New 
Edition, with the References revised and oorreetad. By Bmr, Joai 
CuMViMO, D. D. 18mo. cloth, 1«. Bd. 

POPISH INFALLIBILITY. By C. H. Collfptk. Fcap. sowed, !#, 

PROPHETIC STUDIES; or, Leotures on the Book of Daniel. By 
Rev. John Cummiho, D.t>. Ninth Thousand. Fcap. eloth, ftill gilt, 9*; 
morocco extra, 1S«. 

PROTESTANT CATECHISM (Tai) : or, the True Christian'd Defence 
against the Church of Rome ; With fta Introductory Essay. By the Rot. R. 
Paekimsok, M. a. Fifth Thous^d, revised and enUffgedi ISmo, aewad, M.} 
or 5«. per dosen for distribution. 

PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME PALISSY (The). By the Author of 
*< Mary Powell." With Coloured Frontispiece, by WABmaw. Second 
Edition. Post 8yo. cloth, 7«. 6(1. 

PSALTER OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Written by St. Bona- 
TavTVRx. Translated from the last French Edition of 18iS, and carefully 
compared with the Latin, by RBt« John CtrvltiNO, D.D. Itaio. cloth, 2t. 

PULPIT PSALM BOOK (The), Edited by the IUy. Jodv Cnii]fiiia» 
D.D. The Psalms and Paraphrases according to the version of the Church 
of Scotland, with the names of suitable Tunes, Explanations of each 
Psalm, and a supplement of Hymns and Doxologies for Special and 
Missionary occasions; to which are prefixed, Prayers and Passages from 
John Knox's Book of Common Prayer, as draifn up at tl^t Rsfonnattqni 
also, the Confession of Faith and Shorter Catechism, Foap. oiota, is. Bd. ; 
roan, St. ; morocco, 6«. 6d, 

QUEENE PHILIPPA'S GOLDEN BOOKE. Handsomely bound 

and gilt, with Illuminationi. 

RAILWAY APPLIANCES, in the Nineteenth Century; or, the Rail, 
Steam, and Electricity. With Illustrative Anecdotes, EilgniTings, and 
Diagrams. Fcap. cloth, Is. Bd. 

BAMBLES IN NORMANDY, with Eight Engrayings after Turkib 
■ad BtAitwtttjt, «ad nu&etoua Woodcttti. 4te« elothi gilt edgeii is. 
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HATMOND BURY. A Tale. Bv Elizabeth Kbatino. lUusirated 

by Mrs. Ingram. Fcap. cloth, 6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Book fot 
Oirls. By Jans Winnard Hoopxr. Illuatnted by Franklin. Fcap. 
cloth, gilt edges, S«. 6d. 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By the Authow of '♦ Original 

Poem*." 18mo. cloth, It, 6d» 

» 

Illustrated Edition, in Lai^ge Type. 



With Sixte^a Designs by GiLBiat. 16mo. cloth, It, 6tf, 

RIPPON'S (Dn.) SELECTION OF HYMNS FROM THE BEST 
AUTHORS, including a great number of Originals, intended as an 
Appendix to Dr. Watts' Psalms and Hynms. New Edition. 



Nonpareil S2fito. 

8he«p 16 

Roan, gilt edges . 2 6 
Morocco ....50 



Long Primer 2imo. 
Sheep .... S 8 
Roan, gilt edges . d 6 
Morocco ... 6 



Large Type. 

Sheep fl 

Roan, gilt edges • d 

Morocco .... 7 



ROAD TO LEARNING; or, Original Lessons in Words of One and 
l:wo Syllables. With Illustrations. Squalre boards, 1«. ^4. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations. 18mo. olotli, tt, 

ROCK OF ISRAEL ; a Word or Two to the Distrustful. 82mo. 
cloth, i#. e<f. 

RODWBLL'S (Ahn) FIRST STEP TO ENGLISH HISTORY. With 
many Cuts. New Bdition, teyised, by Jvlia Cornir. 16mo. cloth, 2«. M, 

ROMAINE'S LIFE, WALK, AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 18mo. 

cloth, 8«. 

30MANISM IN ENGLAND EXPOSED. By Chabuss Hastxnq? 
CottiCTTx.. Second Edition, enlari^ed ahd itnproved, fcap. cloth, S*. M* 

ROME : REGAL AND REPUBLICAN. A History for Families. 

' By Janb M. Strioklavp. Edited by Aonba Str|cxx.anp, Authoresf of 

*' Liyes of the Queens of England." With Vignettes. Post 8to. cloth, 10«< M^ 

HOSALIE ; or, " The Truth shall make you Free.'* An authentic 
Narrative. By Mdlle. R. B. * * de P. ♦ • ♦ Edited by Rev. 
Jos. RioftXWAT, A.M. of Bydttlham. Feap. eloth, U, M* 

BOWBOTHAM*S (J., f. R. s. a.) DERIVATIVE SPELLING BOOK, 
in which the Origin of each Word is giYeli from the Greek, Latin, Baxoii, 
German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, and other Languages; with 
the Parts of Speech, and Pronunciation accented. 12mo. oloth, It. 6d, 



GUIDE TO THE FRENCH 

LANGUAGE AND CONVERSATION; consisting of Modem French 
Dialogues, with the Pronunciation of the most difficult Words ; for the use 
of Schools, Travellers, and Prtvatt Students. A New Edition, by Da La 
VtTB. llmo. bound, 2«. 6tf, 
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RURAL SCENES ; or, a Peep into the Country. A New and ReTiaed 
Edition, with Eighty-eight Cuts. 18mo. cloth, 2t, 

SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON ST. MATTHEW. By the 
Ret. John Cummino, D.D. With Frontispiece. Fcap. cloth, 5s, 

ST. MARK. Complete, with 

Frontispiece. Fcap. cloth, Zs, 

THE BOOK OF REVELATION, 



Complete. Second EdiUon, fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

SABBATH SCHOOL PREACHER AND JUVENILE MIS- 
CELLANY. Ret. a. Fletchse, D.D., with Illustrationa, complete in 
Three Vols. fcap. cloth, Is, each. 

SALVATION. A Sermon preached before the Queen by the RiT. 
John Cuxxiko, D.D. Twentieth Thousand, sewed, 6d. 

SANDERSON (A. R., m.d.),— THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS 
ON SICKNESS AND AFFLICTION. Second Edition, fcap. cloth, fit. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. With Cuts. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES, a Series of Twenty 
Engravings in Outline. Designed by Sslous and Engraved by Ro&u. 
In portfolio, lOf. Bd. 

SCOFFERN'S CHEMISTRY NO MYSTERY; being the Subject 
Matter of a Course of Lectures. Illustrated by Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, with Index. Fcap. cloth, Ss, 6d, 

SCOTT (Rev. T.),--H0LY BIBLE, with Readings and an Abridged 
Commentary. 16mo. roan, embossed, 4s.; morocco, 6s.; elegant, 6s,6d,i 
with Maps, or Twenty-eight Engravings, Is. each extra. 

SCRIPTURE SITES AND SCENES, from actual Survey, in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Palestine. Illustrated by Seventeen Steel Engravings, Three 
Maps, and Thirty-seven Woodcuts. By W. H. Baktlxtt. Post 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, is, 

SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; With brief Explanatory 
Notes, arranged for the use of Schools and Families. By Joseph Paths. 
Eleventh Edition, corrected and Enlarged. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; with gilt 
edges, 8f. 

SHARPE'S LONDON JOURNAL. A Miscellany of Enteri»inmcnt 
and Instruction for General Reading. New Series. Conducted by Mrs. 
S. C. Hall. Published Monthly, with Two Engravings on Steel. Vols. I. 
to III. cloth, 6«. 6d. each. 

Old Series. Volumes L to IX, 

cloth, is, 6d. each. Vols. X. to XV. 6s. 6d. each. 

SMEDLEY'S (F. E. Esq.) FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLB 

FAMILY ; or, a Cloud and its Silver Lining. Cuts by Phiz. Fcap. 
cloth, 2s, 6d, 



FRANK FAIRLEGH ; or, Scenes from the 

Life of a Private Pupil. With Thirty Illustrations, by Georos C&uxS- 
auANK. 8vo. cloth, I6s. 

- LEWIS ARUNDEL ; or, the Raih-oad of 



life. With Illustiatiouft by H. K. BaowMS. (Phiz.) 8vo. cloth, 22«» 
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SPECIMENS OF OLD INDIAN POETRY. Translated from the 
original Sanskrit into English Verse, by Ralph T. H. Griffith, M. A. 
M.R.A.S., and Boden Sanskrit Scholar in the University of Oxford. Post 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 

SQUIRRELS AND OTHER ANIMALS ; or, Ulustrations of the 
Habits and Instincts of many of the smaller British Quadrupeds. By 
George Warimo. With Cuts. 16mo. New Edition. [/» preparation, 

STEBBING (Henry, D.D. p.r.8.),— JESUS, a Poem in Six Books. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

STEILL'S PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK; or, Lessons on Pacts 
and Objects. With One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations. Fifth Edition, 
12mo. cloth. Is. 

STORIES FROM DREAM LAND. By Herzhaft TRAtynBR. Fcap. 

cloth, 2i. 6d. 

STRATAGEMS. By Mrs. Newton Crossland (late Camilla 

TouLMiN). .With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 6d. 

STRICKLAND'S HISTORY OF ROME FOR FAMILIES. First 
Series. Rome : Regal and Republican. Edited by Aones Strickland, 
Authoress of « Lives of the Queens of England." With Vignettes. Post 
8vo. cloth, 10<. 6d. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with short Biographical 

Sketches, and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a Text-Book for 
the higher Classes in Schools, and as an Introduction to the Study of 
English Literature. By Joseph Payne. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 6«. 

TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR, at 5, 4^, 4, 3^, S, and 2^ per cent, per annum, from 1/. to 100/., &c. 
By James Laurie. Nineteenth Edition, 800 pp. 8vo. cloth, U. 1«. 

" In the great requisites of simplicity of arrangement and comprehensiveness 
ire have none better adapted for general \xse."^McCulloeh's Commercial 
Dictionary. 

AT 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 9J, per 

cent, per annum, from 1 day to 100 days. By James Laukis. Third 
Edition, Svo. cloth Is. 

TALES OF WOMAN'S TRLiLS. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With 

Illustrations Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 8«. 
TAYLER (W. Elpe\— HIPPOLYTUS AND THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 
Fcap. cloth, Zs. 6d. 

TAYLOR (Bishop Jbbemt),—HOLY LIVING AND DYING, with 
prayers, &c., and Essay by Dr. Crolt. Two Vols. fcap. cloth, 2t. 6d, 
each. 



Dr. Stebbino. Three Vols. fcap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 



LIFE OF CHRIST, with Essays hy 



CArrxRKOLs, fcap. cloth, 2t. 6d, 



SELECT SERMONS, with Essay by 
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TAYLOR'S (EMiLT) BOY AKD THE BIRDS. With BixiMn fiai 
Woodcuts, ftom Lafpssxb's Designs. 16mo. oloth, 2*. M, 

HISTORICAL PRINTS OP EKQLISH HIS- 



TORY. Fourth Edition, revised »nd eolar^edj witb numerous lUustrt: 
tions. Feap. cloth, U. Ba. 

TBKT AND ALTAR, (The), or Sketches fi-om Patriarchal Life. 
By Eey, John Cuxmino, D.D. With Vignettes. Fcap. cloth, full gUt, 9t. 

TIMES' (JOHN) ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK (Thb) of Wonders, 
Events, and Discoveries. With numerous Engravings on Wood. Tvq 
Vols. foap. cloth, Ss. 64. each. 

TOIL AND TRIAL, a Story of London Life. By 1Cr8. Kbwtoh 
Crosland, (late Camilla Toulm^h.) With Frontispiece by Johv L^sc^, 
Post 8vo. U. 6d. 

TRAILL (Mrs.),— CANADIAN CRUSOES; a Tale of the Rice Lake 
Plains. Edited hy Agnes 8tbic&lakp. With numerous IllUftntbiii^ 
by Haevxt. Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, Qs» 

TRUE STORIEa By an Old Woman. Crown 9to. dpth* T«. 

TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. By Meb. Gbloabt. Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, 2s, 6d. ; gilt edges, 8«. 

TDPPEJ^'S (Mabtin F., b.o.u v,m,) BALLADS FOR THB TIMES, 
now first collected. American Lyrics, Qeraldine, Modem Pyramid, Hac- 
tenus, A Thousand Lines, and other Poems. Third Edition, with Vignette, 
and Frontispiece, uniform with "Proverbial Philosophy." Fcap. cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

KING ALFRED'S POEMa 



Now first turned into English Metr?. Fcap. oloth, S«. 



THE CROCK OP GOLD, 

THE TWINS, AND HEART. With Illustrations by Johk Lbbch. 
New and cheaper Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 



: PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Translated into French. Portrait. Fcap. cloth, S«. 6d. 

TYTLER'S (Miss M. Frazer) MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. With 
Cuts. 16mo. cioth, is. 6d» 

HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN 

VERSE. With Cuts. 16mo. cloth, 2«. 6(i. 

TALES OF MANY LANDS. With Ulustra- 



tions. New Edition. [tn preparation. 

UNIVERSAL ATLAS. Engraved by Bbokeb's Omniorafh, een- 
taining Thirty-one Modem and Ancient Maps, colAuied, with Geographical 
Index. 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

VAUrS(W. S. W., M.A.) NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS; an 
Historical Sketch of Ancibnt Assyria and Persia, with an Account 
of the recent Researches in those Countries. Third Edition, with numerous 
illQstrathmi. Post 8vo. cloth gilt, Bs. j morocco antique, }7t» 
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VJ^NON GALLERY AND GALLERY OF SCULPTURE, pub- 
lished monthly. 5s. 

OF BRITISH ART. Edited by B, C. Hall, 



£sa. F.S.A., published monthly. St. 

Volumes 1 to 3, folio, cloth, gilt edges, 2/. 2s. each. 

WAKEFIELD'S (Pbibcilla) FAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE 
BRITISH EMPIRB, A New Edition, revised. With a Map. 12mo. 
plotb« 6#. 

^rUVENILE ANECDOTES; or, Stories 



of Children, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 



JUVENILE TRAVELLERS; a Tout 



throughout Europe. A New Edition. With a Map. 12mo. cloth, 6s, 



. INSTINCT DISPLAYED in the Animil 

Creation. A New and Revised Edition, with many Additions. Foolscap. 
New Edition. [/n preparation, 

WALKER'S (George) TREATISE ON THE GAME OF CHESS. 
Fourth Edition, l2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

• SELECTION OP SEVENTY-FOUR GAMES AT 

CHESS, actually played by PaiLLipon and his Contemporaries. ISmo. 
cloth, Ss. 

WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. By 

W. H. Babtlxtt. Illustrated by Twenty-four Engravings on Steel, Two 
Maps, and many Woodcuts. New* Edition, super-royal 8vo. cloth, full gilt, 
I2s. ; morocco elegant, 21s. 

*' We have, at length, in this attractive volume, the desideratum of a complete 
picturesque guide to the topography of Jerusalem." — Patriot. 

WATTS'S (Db.) divine AND MORAL SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 

With Anecdotes and Reflections, by the Rev. Ikoram Cobbin, M.A. With 
Frontispiece and Fifty-seven Woodcuts. New Edition, cloth. Is.; gilt, 
edges. Is. 6d, 

WATTS (Dp.),— LYRIC POEMS, with Essay by Southbt. Fcap. 
clotn, is. 64. 

WEBB'S (Mrs. J. B.) NAOMI ; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. With 
View and Plan of Jerusalem. New Edition. Fcap. cloth, ft. 6d. 

WEEK AT EILLARNEY (A), By Mb. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Being a Guide for Tourists to the Lakes of Killamey. With Twenty 
Engravings on Steel, and One Hundred and Ten on Wood. New Edition, 
4to. cloth, Ss. 

WELLINGTON; a Lecture by the Rsv. John Cumhiho, D.D. New 
and Enlarged Edition, fcap. cloth, ts. 6d. 

WHEELER'S (J. T., p.rq.s.) HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
OLD ANP NEW TESTAMENTS. Illustrated with Five ooloufed M»|i. 
and large View of Jerusalem, ?ritb a Plan pf the Ancient City. Fouo, 
cloth, 7s. Bd, 
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WHEELERS (J. T., p.r.o.s.) ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OP 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY AND THE LAWS OP MOSES, wift a 
Connexion between the Old and New Testaments, an Introductorj OutUBe 
of the Geography, Political History, &c. Fourth Edition, post 8to. doth, 
5s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OP 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, including, 1. The Four Gospels hsr- 
monized into one continuous Narrative. 2. The Acts of the Apostles, and 
continuous History of St. Paul. 8. An Analysis of the Epistles and Book 
of Revelation. 4. An Introductory Outline of the Geography, Critical 
History, Authenticity, Credibility, and Inspiration of the New Testament. 
The whole Illustrated by copious Historical, Geographical, and Antiquarian 
Notes, Chronological Tables, &o. Second Edition, revised. Post 8to. 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 

AN ABRIDGEMENT OP OLD AOT 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. Designed for 
School use. In 18mo. ITn preparation. 

WHITTOCK'S (N.) MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE. Ulustrated by 
numerous Engravings. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 

WILKIE GALLERY (The) ; a Series of Sixty-six Line Engravingg from 
the best paintings of the late Sir David Wilkie, R. A., with Biographical 
and Critical Notices, a Biography, and Portrait of the Painter. 4to. cloth, 
gilt edges, 3/. 10«. 

WILLIE FRASER; or, the Little Scotch Boy: and other Tales. By 
Mrs. R. LsE. With Four Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 

WINNARD'S (Jane) (Mrs. Hooper) RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. 

ANDERSON'S SCHOOL. A Book for Giris. Illustrated by Fkanklik. 
Fcap. cloth, gilt edges, Zs. 6d. 

WINTER EVENINGS ; or, Tales of Travellers. By Maria Hack. 
New Edition, with Illustrations. Fcap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

WOMAN : HER MISSION, AND HER LIFE. From the French 
of MoMon. By Rev. W. G. Baarett. Second Edition, 18mo cloth, 1*. 6rf. ; 
gilt edges, 2s. 

WOODWARD'S (B. B., b.a.) HISTORY OP WALES. From the 
Earliest Tunes to its Final Incorporation with England; with Notices of 
its Physical Geography, and the Poetry, Traditions, Religion, Arts, 
Manners, and Laws of the Welsh, with Fifteen Steel Plates. Super-royal 
8vo. cloth, 11. 5s, 

WOODWARD (B. B., 1/.A.),— MODERN ROMANISM A popularly 
written account of the convocation and the proceedings of the Council of 
Trent, with a readable version of its authorized Formularies, showing wkat 
Romanism then became, and by what means it was changed. 

[/n preparafion. 

WRIGHT'S (Thomas, Esq. m.a. p.s.a.) THE CELT, THE ROMAN, 
AND THE SAXON. A History of the Eariy Inhabitants of Britain, down 
to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated by the 
Ancient Remains brought to light by recent research. With numerous 
Engravings. Post 8vo. cloth, 8*. 

YOUNG NATURALISTS BOOK OF BIRDS. By Percy B. St. Jomr. 

A New Edition, with Sixteen Woodcuts. 16mo. cloth 2s. 6d. 
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